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HE orations of Iſocrates furniſh us with a general 

account of the hiſtory and political intereſts of the 
Greeks: the pleadings of Lyſias contain a curious detail 
of their domeſtic manners and internal coeconomy. The 
works of the two orators together, exhibit an intereſting 
picture, not only of the foreign wars and negociations, 
but of the private lives and behaviour of this celebrated 


= 


nation. Taken ſeparately, their writings are imperfect ; 


when combined, they afford a ſyſtem of information 
equally extenſive and ſatisfactory. 


This circumſtance, chiefly, hath induced me to 
unite them; and to preſent them under a new form 
of arrangement. Regardleſs of the order of time in 
which the ſeveral orations were publiſhed or compoſed, 
as well as of the different claſſes into which critics have 
thought proper to divide them, I have placed them in a 
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ſeries correſponding to the chain of Grecian hiſtory, the 
principal links of which they brighten and illuſtrate ; 
while they delineate the whole with an accuracy, which, 
being unlooked for and unexpected, has generally paſſed 
unobſerved. Wherever the colourings of eloquence have 
obſcured the lines of truth, I have employed the aſſiſtance 
of contemporary writers to reſtore the latter; and have en- 
deavoured, by the introductions to the diſcourſes which I 
tranſlate, to render the following performance a ſhort 
and general, yet not incomplete deſcription, of the 
public tranſactions, the interior government and man- 
ners of the Greeks, from the firſt dawnings of their 
tradition, to the full maturity and decline of their 


recorded hiſtory, in the loſs of national independence 
at the battle of Chæronea. 


The original accounts of every nation lie beyond the 
province of the hiſtorian, and deſerve to be ſtudied only 
in ſuch works as are addreſſed to the imagination. When 
we examine, in the unwearied labours of Diodorus 
Siculus, and other copious compilers, the extraordi- 
nary virtues of the ancient Greeks, and the many 
fabulous adventures by which they diſplayed them, 
our patience 15 tired, our reaſon 1s ſhocked. But the 
ingenious ſtrokes of embellithed panegyric *, written not 


2 Sce the panegyric of Athens; and the funeral oration in praile, &c. 


merely 
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PREFACE. 


merely to preſerve the actions of a people in the infancy 
of their ſociety from oblivion, but to excite the emula- 
tion of their deſcendants, are, at all times, deſerving 
of eſteem. It is a matter of little moment, whether the 
Athenians ever felt that difintereſted patriotiſm and ge- 
nerous humanity aſcribed to them while governed by 
the wiſdom of the Areopagus *; or whether the Spartans 
ever poſſeſſed that manly fortitude and heroic magna- 
nimity which the inſtitutions of Lycurgus are ſaid to 


have inſpired ©; provided that lively and animated de- 
ſcriptions of the character and exploits of theſe na- 


tions, warm the heart, elevate the mind, cheriſh, ſuſ- 
tain, and quicken the latent principles of virtue. This 
ought to be the main object of ſuch literary compo- 


fitions; and unleſs they produce this effect, whether 


the works of ancients or moderns, they merit equal 


_ diſregard. 


But as certain obſcure corners in the hiſtory of man- 


kind are "\; ſubjects for writers of fancy to adorn, 
ſo there are her periods concerning which our infor- 


mation cannot be too minute and circumſtantial. Every 
people, who are allowed to run the full career of 


» See the oration of Iſocrates on reforming the government of Athens. 
© See the oration entitled Archidamus 
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human affairs, improve by a ſlow and gradual progreſs. 
The examples of men who have made few advances to- 
wards Civilization, can be of little avail to nations accuſ- 


tomed to all the elegant refinements of poliſhed life. Yet 


theſe nations, alone, ſeem qualified by their leiſure, their 
patience, and their capacity, to derive inſtruction from 
any examples whatever. It is of importance, therefore, 
to exhibit to their view men who reſemble themſelves; 
and the nearer the ſituation of theſe men approaches 
their own, the more important leſſons may they derive 
from their hiſtory. This conſideration has engaged me 
to examine with particular attention, what may be called 
the laſt age of Grecian freedom. The period of above 
ſixty years, which Elapſed from the concluſion of the 
Peloponneſian war, to the deciſive victory at Chæronea, 


comprehends the greater part of the lives of Lyſias and 


Ifocrates, whoſe writings cantain the moſt authentic, as 
well as moſt abundant, ſource of intelligence, concern- 
ing the hiſtory of their own times. I avail myſelf of 
the lights which they afford, to explain this intereſt- 
ing period of Grecian ſtory at conſiderable length ; 
to place facts and characters in a different point 
of view, from that in which they have been hitherto 


conſidered ; and to inveſtigate and point out cauſes 


where many writers have been ſatisfied with barely re- 
lating effects. 


When 
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When the deſcription of paſt ages is intended not 


merely for the amuſement of an idle hour, but as an 
inſtructive leſſon to poſterity, there are two objects, it 
ſhould ſeem, of which an author ought never to loſe 
ſight. The firſt is the effect of the political inſtitutions 
eſtabliſhed among the people whom he deſcribes, on 
their tranſactions with foreign nations, in negocia- 
tion or war, as enemies, colonies, or allies. The 
ſecond is the effect of the ſame inſtitutions, com- 
bined with that of national meaſures, on the in- 


ternal quiet and happineſs of the ſtate, and on the 


manners and characters of individuals. Unleſs theſe 
objects be united, our ideas of both muſt be imper- 


fect. We may know names and facts, but muſt re- 


main ignorant of men. The character of a Coriolanus 
will be placed in the ſame light with that of a 
Cæſar; an Ariſtomenes and a Conon deſcribed by 


the ſame ſtrokes, or painted with the ſame colours; 


and every fierce and crafty barbarian diſtinguiſhed 
by honours due to the accompliſhed ſtateſman and 
warrior. | 


To avoid this inconvenience, and for the ſake of greater 
perſpicuity, 1 have divided the preliminary diſcourſe 
into two, parts ; the firſt including the hiſtory of the 
public tranſactions; the ſecond containing an account 
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of the private lives and manners of the Greeks. To 
the whole is prefixed an introduction; in which I 
have attempted to aſcertain with preciſion the ex- 
tent and populouſneſs, as well as the power, wealth, 
and reſources of the principal Grecian republics. In 
the hiſtorical part of the diſcourſe, Iſocrates has 
been my guide throughout. As this writer kept 
aloof from the political diſputes which agitated his 
countrymen, he viewed the affairs of Athens and 
of all Greece through a purer medium than Demo- 
ſthenes and other authors, from whom it is uſual to 
collect the hiſtory of that age. I have on this account 
preferred his authority; and have endeavoured to weigh 
in a juſt and equal balance, the merit of theſe celebrated 
republics. If my ſtandard be more accurate than that 
commonly employed, it will not appear extraordinary 
that my eſtimate alſo ſhould be different; that I ſhould 
perceive no juſt grounds for the admiration commonly 
beſtowed on the political ivſtitutions of the Greeks ; 
and ſhould regard even the battle of Chzronea, by which 
theſe fierce republicans became ſubject to a foreign 
prince, not as their misfortune, but as their deliver- 
ance. 


The ſecond branch of the preliminary diſcourſe, com- 
prehending the manners and character of the Greeks, 
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as deſcribed by the authors whom I tranſlate, will pro- 
bably be conſidered as the moſt intereſting part of 
this work. It is not extraordinary that a ſubject of 
ſuch importance ſhould be ſo little underſtood, while 
the writers, by whoſe aſliſtance it may be explained, 
are ſo generally neglected. The hiſtorians of ancient, 
like many hiſtorians of modern times, are fatisfied 
with delineating the characters of thoſe who appear 
on the . great theatre of public life. The prevail- 
ing manners of the reſt of mankind we are left 
to collect as we can, from various and often very 
imperfect materials. In the licentious and exagge- 
rated deſcriptions of one comic writer *%, many have 
looked for the moral picture of the Athenians. But 
had an author of the Socratic age explained the man- 
ners and character of his countrymen with a di- 
rect view to the information of poſterity, we ſhould 
not poſſeſs any thing more complete on this ſubject 
than may be found in the orations of Lyſias. Many of 
theſe expreſsly relate to probation; that is, an inquiry 
into character and conduct, to which every Athenian ci- 
tizen, who ſtood candidate. for any public office, was 
obliged to ſubmit. When theſe matters form not the 
principal object of the trial, they are always intro- 
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4 Ariſtophanes, 
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duced incidentally. The parties ſeem to place more 
confidence in their paſt life and behaviour, than in 


the merits of their cauſe; and, unawed by the preſence 
of a court, the members of which were appointed pro- 


miſcuouſly from the ordinary rank of citizens, they 
expreſs themſelves with full freedom, and exhibit their 
natural ſentiments undiſguiſed. 


In the preliminary diſcourſe, it has been my aim, 
not only to deſcribe the Athenian manners, but to 
explain the circumſtances which conſpired to form 
them. With this intention, I have conſidered the 
different ranks in ſociety, as magiſtrates and ſubjects, 
citizens and ſtrangers, maſters and ſervants ; and have 
pointed out the duties and privileges of each parti- 
cular condition, One copious article 15 employed in 
examining the treatment of women, and the man- 
ners, virtues, and vices reſulting from this treatment. 
As the ſimplicity or refinement in which a people 
are accuſtomed to live; their ordinary occupations 
and amuſements; and the ſtate of arts, whether li- 
beral or mechanical, have a powerful influence on 
national character — none of theſe particulars have 


eſcaped obſervation. 
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The taſk of tranſlating into Engliſh the authors 
whom I adduce as authorities, was the moſt labori- 
ous part of this undertaking ; and that on which the 
greateſt pains have been beſtowed. As a tranſlator, 
I have endeavoured to expreſs the meaning, and to 
preſerve the ſpirit of the original; to retain the diſtinc- 
tive characters of both writers, and to clothe their ſen- 
timents in a dreſs agreeable to the taſte of modern 
times. But I am far from thinking that I have 
completely attained my aim. There were obſtacles 


in the way which I found it impoſlible altogether 


to ſurmount. An ingenious French writer obſerves, 
that © a Latin tranſlator glides over difliculties with 
impunity ; when he cannot reſolve, he eludes them ; 
involves his enigmas in ſuch expreſſions as convey an 
agreeable ſound without any determinate ſenſe; and the 
reader aſcribes the obſcurity, in part at leaſt, to his own 
ignorance. But whoever tranſlates into a modern lan- 
guage, mult ſpeak intelligibly. Every one deems him- 


ſelf a ſufficient judge of his labours; and it is an unal- 


terable law, to refer all that is good or excellent. to the 
original, and all that is bad or indifferent to the copy. 
Nothing can be more unfavourable than the ſituation 


wh, 


* Tourrell in the hiſtorical preface to his tranſlation of Demoſthenes, 
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of ſuch a tranſlator. It reſembles that of a dancer on 
the ſlack-rope, whoſe dexterity is little regarded, while 
the leaſt inadvertence coſts him his life.“ Many im- 
perfections, I am likewiſe ſenſible, may be found in 
this publication, ariſing, not from the nature of my 
work, but from my own inattention or inability ; little 
anxious, however, to excuſe my errors, I am chiefly 
ſolicitous to correct them. I know not, by what fa- 
tality it has happened, that in this iſland we have been 
remarkably backward in naturaliſing the claſſical writ- 
ings of Greece, In France and Italy many of theſe 
had been tranſlated by men of the higheſt literary 
reputation, while in England they ſtill continued to be 
concealed from the public, and confined to the ſchools. 
It may, perhaps, be deemed ſome merit in the preſent 
undertaking, that it not only places the orations of 
Lyſias and Iſocrates in a new light, but offers the 
firſt attempt at a complete illuſtration of them in a 
modern tongue, and thus furniſhes the Engliſh reader 


with 


I found an old French trauſlation of the oration of Lyſias in defence of Euphiletus, 
in tle French King's library at Paris. The ſame tranſlated into Spaniſh I ſaw in a public 
library at Seville. There is a book entitled © The Tranſlation of Ifocrates, by Mr, Dimeſ- 
dale.“ I turned over an hundred pages of it without finding ten ſentences that are in- 
telligible.—Some moral diſcourſes of Iſocrates have been tranſlated into Engliſh, Ger- 


man, 
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with a tranſlation from the Greek, which is {till want- 
ing in the literature of other nations. 


man, and Italian, I had heard of the tranſlation by Carrario, publiſhed in Italy in the 

middle of the 16th century; but is ſo ſcarce, that I could not meet with it either in the 

ſhops or libraries of that country, The only modern performance, from which I have 

received any aſſiſtance, is an anonymous book, in 2 vols, 12mo, publiſhed at Paris in 

1 1752, entitled, The lives of the Greek orators.” The firſt volume contains the life 
& of Iſocrates, and a tranſlation of four of. his diſcourſes. 
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i Preliminary Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory, Manners, and Character, 
of the Greeks, from the Concluſion of the Peloponneſian 
4 War to the Battle of Chæronea. 
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Introduction. Page 1 


Extent and diviſions of Greece, and the relative importance of its different 
ſtates. Extent of Aitica. Its populouſneſs according to ancient authors, 
Atheneus explained. Extent and populouſneſs of Laconia. The differ- 
ent ranks of inbabitants there. Extent and popoulouſneſs of Bæotia. 
Of Argolis and Megara. The wealth of Attica. The proper meaning 
of the paſſages in ancient authors relative to this ſubject. The wealth 
of other ſtates, particularly of Laconia. The value of money in Greece 
compared with that of labour. The efforts of the Greeks in their wars 
— apparently ſuperior to their reſources. The particular inſtitutions 
which favoured their military efforts, With regard to their own 
citizens — their allies —the mode of carrying on war in that age. 


Part I. Containing the Hiſtory of Greece, &c. xY 


Ancient government of Greece, The cauſes of the revolutions of 
: government in that country. Different forms eſtabliſhed in different 
i | fates. The principles in which they all agreed. The uſefulneſs of 

attending to the eſfects of theſe principles. The tendency of Popular 
1 | [B] government 
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government exemplified in the conduf? of the At benian. tbich excites 
the Peloponneſian war—and in the conduct of Sparta. The calamities 
which ſhe inflicted on Greece, The means by which the Greeks delivered. 
| themſelves from her tyranny. The Spartan expeditions into Aſia. The 
| | league between Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, The Corinthian war. 
| Ageſilaus is recalled from Afia. The affairs of Lacedemon begin to 
decline. The victory obtained by Conon. Athens riſes from its ruins. 
The reſentment of Sparta—which produces the peace of Antalcidas. 
Conditions of that peace—its effetts on Greece. The behaviour of the 
Spartans in conſequence of it. Their cruel treatment of the Mantineans 
—Olynthians— Phliafians—T hebans. Diviſions among the Thebans.. 
The exiled party return—reftore the public freedom—are ſucceſsful in 
the war againſt Sparta, The king of Perſia endeavours to promote 
peace. His motives. The Thebans refuſe to ratify the peace of Antal- 
cidas. The circumſtances which favoured the ambitious views of the 
Thebans. The internal ſtate of Thebes —of Sparta, Deſcription of ibe 
| | battle of Leufira. The effects of it on Sparta on the reſt of Greece. 
Meaſures of the Athenians in conſequence of it. Domeſtic diſſenſions in 
ſeveral lates of Greece—which are favourable to the Spartans. Their 
expedition inta Arcadia. Obliged to evacuate that territory, The 
Tbebans march into Laconia. Bravery of Iſcbolas. The deſelation of 
that country, Epaminondas rebuilds Meſſene. Her allies deſire peace. 
| | Srarta rejeits it. Hiſtory of that city. Humiliation of Sparta. 
Athens enters into an alliance with that ſtate. Battle of Mantinea. 
The ſocial war. The ſacred war. The battle of Cheronea. The 

fatal tendency of the political inſtitutions of Greece. 


8 Part II. Containing the deſcription of the Manners and 
| Character of the Greeks. Page xxxv 


Per/eral character undefinable, That of nations more eaft.y diſtinguiſbed. 
Cauſes of the errors en this ſubjet, Grounds of the admiration excited 
by ihe inftituticns and manners of the Greeks. The effects of their 
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public tranſaftions on national happineſs. The principal circumſtances 
which influence the charafter of nations. The features of the Greek 
character moſ prominent in the Athenians. Differences in the interior 
government of modern nations and that of the ancient republics. Cauſes 
of the ſeditions in Greece—how they terminated. Cauſes of domeſtic 
diſſentions. The fate of the judiciary power in Athens. The general 
charafter of the Greeks, The diſtinctions of ranks in the ancient re- 
publics —the chief foundation of theſe. The rjch—the duties required 
of them. The hardſhips which they ſuffered. The general character 
of this claſs of men—illuſtrated by example. The poor—their 
miſery—bow they ſubſiſted—their conſolation. What ſort of perſons 
they elected into the firſt offices. The manners and character of the poor. 
The ſtate of flaves in different republics. The Felt of the treatment 
which they received on their ſentiments. On the general character of 
the nation. The condition of ſtrangers in the different republics, The 
conſequences of bamiſhment. The ſeverity of the Grecian laws. The 
character of women—0n what it depends. The extent and diſtribution 
of private wealth in Greece. The ſtate of mechanical arts among the 
Greeks —their manners in private life—their ordinary occupations and 
amuſements—the. vices to which they were moſt addicted. They bad 


made little progreſs in the arts of ſociety. The ſlate of agriculture—of 


commerce, Cauſes of the progreſs of refined arts in Greece, The climate. 
Language. Religion. The inſtitutions of the Greeks relative to refined 


arts. The perfection and general diffuſion of the fine arts among the 
Athenians. The ſtate of theſe in other republics. The condition of 
women in different periods of ſociety. General principles apply not 
to the condition of women in Greece, Their treatment at Laced.emon. 
Ariſtotle's reaſoning on this ſubjeft. Their condition in Athens, The 
ſpirit of the Athenian laws relative to women—the duties required of 
them. Different claſſes of women in Greece—their character —wirtues 
and vices. Great men in Greece—their manners and character their 
opinions on religion—government—morals, Recapitulation, 
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The Life of Lyſias. | Page cix 


| How his family came to ſettle in Athens. His education, He goes to 
| | | | Thurium, Motives of bis return to Athens. His employment there. 
He and his brother are cruelly treated by the Thirty Tyrants, His 
ſervices towards their expulſion. The profeſſion which he embraced 
after the re-eſtabliſhment of the democracy. His works. Account of ? 
IT: the oration entitled A defence of Callias.” Of the accuſation of 
Andocides for impiety. The amneſty propoſed by Thraſybulus not ob- 
ſerved. Account of an oration entitled“ An anſwer to the reproaches 
of my friends.” Account of the ſecond oration againſt Alcibiades. Ac- 
count of an oration in defence of a poor man accuſed before the ſenate, 
Account of an oration againſt Epicrates—of that againſt Ergocles, Of 
an accuſation of Philocrates— of that againſt Nichomachus. Of the 
oration pronounced at Olympia. Opinion of ancient critics concerning 
the eloquence of Lyſias. His death. 


The Life of Iſocrates. cxix 


His birth. Family. Deſtination and ſtudies. His maſters. Tis natural 
defects. The profeſſion which he at firſt followed. The profeſſion which 
he afterwards embraced. His chief ambition. Abilities, His reputa- 
tion—how acquired. His friends and ſcholars. His works. Defence 
againſt Callimachus. His other pleadings, An account of the diſcourſe 
entitled On the Exchange of Eſtates. Tranſlation of the preface to 
that diſcourſe. Account of his moral diſcourſes. Of his panegyrics, 
Of that oration in praiſe of Helen in praiſe of Bufiris—in praiſe 
of Evagoras. Account of his Panathenean diſcourſe. Of that ad- 
dreſſed to Philip of Macedon. His letters. The opinion of ancient 
critics concerning his eloquence, NT 
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Introduction to the Panegyric of Athens, Page 3 


Falſe opinions concerning this diſcourſe. What gave occaſien 10 them. 
Refuted. Why called the panegyric. The occaſion on which it was. 
ſpoken. Deſcription of the Olympic Games. Iſocrates's principal in 
tention in the panegyric. 


The Panegyric of Athen d 13 


Advantage of literary purſuits to ſociety. Iſocrates compares his oration 
with thoſe which had been already pronounced. An account of the 
Greek ſophiſts. All public ſpeakers adviſed the Greeks to lay aſide their 
civil diſſentions—and levy war on the Perſians. Iſocrates thinks it 
neceſſary to handle this ſubjeft in a way altogether new, His reaſon for 
this founded in the preſent ſtate of Greece. The different parties in that 
country deſcribed. Athens the moſt ancient and populous of all the cities 
in Greece. The origin of the Athenians. Their tranſactions from the 
earlieſt accounts of time, They diffuſe the knowledge of agriculture — 
and of the myſteries of Ceres—over all Greece, The ſtate of the 
Greeks before theſe events. The benefit which they derived from them. 
The Athenians conducted the colonies which it was neceſſary to ſend out 

From different parts of Greece. Taught the Greeks who continued at 
home the advantages of regular government and laws. The riſe of 
the elegant arts in Greece—of commerce—of public ſhows and enter- 
tainments. The uſes of all theſe. Athens has chiefly encouraged them 
as well as eloquence and philoſophy. The military tranſactious of the 
Athenians before the war of Troy. The particular benefits which 
they conferred on the Lacedemonians. The principal ſtates of 
Greece at that early period. The ſuperiority of Athens to all the reſt. 

E he wars between the Greeks and Perſians. The principal reaſon of 
the advantage which the former acquired ever the latter. The pane- 
gyric of the ſtateſmen who regulated the Grecian republics, The firſt 
mnvaſion of Greece by the Perſians its bad ſucceſs. The ſecond in. 
vaſſon. The glory acquired by Athens and Sparta, Athens aſſumes the 
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pre. eminencꝰ. The ſtate of Greece for ſeventy years—while under the 
government of Athens—compared with its condition after the concluſion of 
the Peloponneſian war—which gave Sparta the ſuperiority. The Perſians 
begin to be ſucceſsful after the Athenians had been deprived of the leading 
power in Greece. The infamous peace negociated with them through 
the mediation of Lacedemon. Contraſted with the glorious peace which 
the Athenians had formerly acquired for all Greece. The calamities 
which the Greeks both in Europe and Aſia ſuffer from the Per/ians on 
ene hand and the Lacedemonians on the other. The beſt method to re- 
move them. The expediency of declaring war againſt the king of Perſia. 
That kingdom not ſo powerful as it is commonly believed. Proofs of this 
drawn from its misfortunes in the different wars in which it had been 
engaged. Charatter of the Perſian troops. Of the nation. Moral 
cauſes of their baſeneſs. The oppoſition of manners and ſentiments Be- 
tween the Greeks and Perſians. The deep-rooted antipathy of theſe 
two nations againſt one another, The preſent conjundture oaght to in- 
vite the Greeks to carry their arms into Perſia, This conjunfure de- 
ſcribed. How glorioufly the Greeks might avail themſelves of it. They 
may yet indemnify themſelves for all the miſery to which the misfortunes 
of the times had expoſed them. They may profit by the experience 
acquired in their civil wars. Remove the poverty under which they 
laboured. Recapitulation, Concluſion, 


Introduction to the Funeral Oration written by Lyſias, in 


praiſe of the Athenian Citizens, who fell in aſſiſting the 
Corinthians during their War with Lacedemon. Page 77 


The ceremony of pronouncing funeral orations—<vhen introduced. How 


many of them have come down to us. Hiſtorical aecount of the occaſion 
upon which that of Lyſias was pronounced. The principal ſubject of 
it is the panegyric of the Aihenians, Criticiſm on his manner of 
bandling this ſubjeft. | 
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Funeral Oration written by Lyſias, in Praiſe of the Athenian 
Citizens, who fell in aſſiſting the Corinthians during their 
War with Lacedzmon. Page 81 


T he difficulty of doing juſtice to illuſtrious merit. Tranſition to the praiſe 
of the ancient Athenians. Their wars againſt the Amazons—againſt 
the Tbebans —againſt Euryſtheus, The firſt eſtabliſhment of their 
community—not like that of other men. Aboliſh tyranny —diffuſe the 
bleſſings of laws and freedom. Their wars againſt Perſia, Pathetic 
deſcription of the battle of Salamis. Beginning of the jealouſy between 
the Athenians and Peloponnefians. War againſt Egina—azainſt Egypt. 
Glorious atchievement of the old men and the youth. The panegyric of 
the Athenians who repelled the Perſian. invaſion. The happineſs of 
Greece while Athens maintained the pre-eminence. The diſtreſs and 
humiliation of that country when Athens was degraded. The panegyric of 
thoſe who, with Thraſybulus, re-eftabliſhed the democracy. Of the Thebans 
who aſſiſted them—of the Athenians who fell in delivering their ancient 
enemies the Corinthians from oppreſſion. Pathetic recommendation of their 
parents, children, and widows, to the public — opriety of 


exceſſive grief for their loſs. Concluſion, 


Introduction to the Diſcourſe of Archidamus in the Council 
of Sparta. 102 


Occaſion of this diſcourſe, State of Lacedemon at the time when it was- 
delivered. Critical account of the ne Character and exploits of 
Archidamus. | 


The Diſcourſe of Archidamus in the Council of Sparta, 111 


Archiaamus's apology for venturing to ſpeak in the council, Does ſo from 
neceſſity, Sparta was never before involved in ſuch danger. Why jhe 
ought yet to defend her liberty and paſſeſſtons. The peace propoſed would 
be more diſhonourable to her than the misfortunes of the war. II by ſhe 
ong bt not to liſten to the timid counſels of her allies. The ancient hiſtory 
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of the Lacedemonians—and other inhabitants of Peloponneſus. The 
Spartans conquer Meſſene by the advice of the oracle, Their titles to that 
country, The arguments of the adviſers—of the peace conſidered. Reſuted. 
Inſtances of the bravery of the Spartans. Their go verument — cha- 
rafter. The allies whoſe aſſiſtance they may expect in carrying on the war. 
IWretchecd ftate of Greece—of Peloponneſus in particular. The Spartans 
are not without reſource, even although no foreign allies ſhould aſſiſt 
them. The advantages of the Spartan laws and diſcipline. 7 heir city 
the image of a camp. The Spartans muſt command or periſh. Argu- 
ments for behaving bravely. The Spartans never conquered when com- 
manded by a prince of the race of Hercules. | 


Introduction to the Oration of Iſocrates on the Peace. Page 145 


WWhat is to be learned from this diſcourſe. It gives an extenſive and ſatis- 
factory view of the politics of Greece, Hiſtorical account of the occaſion 
on which it was ſpoken, 


Oration of Iſocrates on the Peace. 150 


The ſubjef? of the oration propoſed. The inconſiderate behaviour of the 
Athenians blamed and ridiculed. The reaſons of this behaviour explained, 
The ſpeakers in the public aſſembly guided by views of private intereſt, 
Ifocrates ventures to oppoſe their opinion. Affirms the neceſſity of making 
peace. The happy conſequences that would attend their meaſures, The 

ambition of the Athenians —ftirred up that of their neighbours, The 
foreign politics of Athens deſcribed. She ought to alter her maxims and 
deferens, Her domeſtic affairs ill regulated. Laws without force. No 

. conſiſtency in the adminiſtration. Bad men in power. Civil and military 
exployments no longer exerciſed by the ſame perſons. Both generals and 

ſtateſmen equally incapable of conducting the affairs entruſted to them. 
Athens owes her ſafety to the folly and miſconduct of the Thebans, The 
means of retrieving the affairs of Athens. She ought to abandon her 
claim of being ſovereign of the ſeas, Lay aſide the exerciſe of arbitrary 
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power over her allies. The calamities in which this ſovereignty had 
involved the Athenians, deſcribed. The Spartans when poſſeſſed of it 
were no leſs unfortunate. The danger attending every kind of arbitrary 
power. The reaſons why ſome communities in Greece enjoy more hap- 
pineſs than others. Recapitulat'on, Concluſion, 


Introduction to the Orations for and againſt Alcibiades. Page 185 


The ſubjet of the oration of Ly/ias explained. The ſubject of that of 
Vocrates explained. Hiſtorical account of the events to which theſe 
orations allude, How the Athenians were «deprived of their liberty 
which they had enjoyed above an hundred years. How they recovered it, 
The part which Alcibiades afted in bringing about theſe revolutions. 
His retreat. ; | 


Lyſias's Oration againſt Alcibiades. gy 195 


Accuſer*s reaſons for impeaching Alcibiades. He is proved guilty of leaving 
his rank. IWhy the law ſhould be enforced againſt him. The infamous 
behaviour of Alcibiades from his youth, That he ought not to be ſaved 
on account of the ſuppoſed merit of his father. The fatal conſequences of 
the behaviour of Alcibiades the elder to the Athenian republic. Recapi- 
tulation. The ſingular profligacy of young Alcibiades. Concluſion. 


The Oration of Iſocrates in Defence of Alcibiades. 207 


Proves that Alcibiades purchaſed the horſes with which he conquered at the 
Olympic games. That the crimes laid to his charge were falſe aſperfions 
of bis enemies. T. heir perſecution of him obliged him to take refuge among 
the Lacedemonians. The injuries which he committed againſt Athens 
while in exile. Juſtiſied by thoſe which were afterwards committed by 
the Athenians themſelves when baniſhed by the Thirly tyrants. The 
benefits which he conferred on his country after he returned from baniſh- 
ment, The private character of Alcibiades, Ilis deſcent. The meris 
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of his anceſtors. He was brought up by Pericles, His firſt appearance 
in public. His marriage. The glory he acquired at the Olympic Games, 
His magnificence at Athens, Recapitulation of his behaviour with re- 
gard to the commonwealth, The peculiar misfortunes of the defendant 
ought to excite compaſſion. Concluſion. 


Introduction to the Orations of Lyſias againſt Agoratus and 
Eratoſthenes. | Page 223 


Il/hy theſe orations are placed together. The events which happened in 
the laſt years of the Peloponneſian war. The Athenians«divided into 
faftions, How the Thirty tyrants were eſtabliſhed. In what manner 
they adminiſtered the government. How they were deprived of their 
authority. 


The Oration of Lyſias againſt Agoratus, 233 


That Agoratus by falſe accuſations cut off the beſt citizens. The treachery 
of Theramenes, His meaſures are oppoſed by the friends of liberty. 
He engages Agoratus to inform againſt his opponents. The addreſs 
employed to make it appear that Agoratus gave information 
without any premeditated deſign. Several perſons of great worth en- 
deavour to perſuade him to leave Athens, He perſiſts in his wicked 
purpoſe. Dionyſodorus and other perſons falſely accuſed by him—are 
condemned by the ſenate. The calamities which happened to the Athe- 
nians in conſequence of this ſentence. The weakneſs of the excuſes 
alleged in defence of Agoratus. Charafter of the men whom 
he cauſed to be put to death. Tye profligacy of Agoratus. The 
crimes and misfortunes of his three brothers. That he had not the 
merit of putting Phrynichus to death, That his going to Phyle ought 
not to ſave him, That the amneſly propoſed by Thraſybulus does not 
apply to him. The importance of this trial, Recapitulation. Con- 
cluſion. | : 


The 
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The Oration of Lyſias againſt Eratoſthenes. Page 257 


The crimes of Eratoſthenes too atrocious to deſcribe, and too many to enu- 
merate. Lyſias felt uncommon anxiety at being obliged to undertake 
ſuch a proſecution, The charatter of his father Cephalus. The ad- 
miniſtration of the Thirty tyrants. How carried on. They crder the 
ſtrangers to be ſeized, Lyſias eſcapes. His brother Polemarchus is 
put to death, Eratoſthenes examined with regard to this att of cruelty 
—bproved to be the author of it. His manners and character before he 
became one of the Thirty tyrants. His behaviour when veſted with a 
ſhare in their power, His connexions with Theramenes. Various crimes 
laid to the charge of the latter. Recapitulation, The calamities which 


the Athenians ſuffered by the wickedneſs of Eratoſthenes and bis aſſociates. 
Concluſion. | 


Introduction to Lyſias's . Oration in Defence of a Citizen ac- 
cuſed of being concerned in diſlolving the Democracy. 283 


The ſubject of this oration explained. The ground of accuſation. Reflections 
on this oration, 


The Oration of Lyſias in Defence of a Citizen accuſed of being 
concerned in diſſolving the Democracy. 


285 


The character of thoſe who raiſed this accuſation. The Athenian deceived 
by informers. Who are the natural partiſans of the different forms of 
government. That it was the defendant's intereſt to ſupport the Demo- 

cracy. His public character. He adviſes the Athenians to avoid thoſe 
diſſentions which had ſo often terminated in ſubverting the eſtabliſhed 
government. What put an end to the uſurpation of the Four Hundred 
of the Thirty tyrants. The Athenians blameable in liſtening to informers 


obo bave ſo often deceived them. IWho are the real maſters of the Athes 
nian republic, Their character and forti ue. 
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Introduction to the Oration of Iſocrates, written for the 
Platzans. | Page 297 


The ſituation of Platea. The natural ally of Athens. The political at- 
tachments of the Greeks, exemplified in the Platæans, and in the inbabi- 
tants of Phlius, Hiſtorical account of the occaſion on which this oration 
was pronounced. The ſubjeft of it, Its effect. 


The Oration of Ifocrates written for the Platæans. 301 


The conſiderations which engaged the Plateans to have recourſe to Athens, 


The injuries which they had ſuffered. The pretence alleged by the 
Thebans for infliting theſe injuries, The weakneſs of this pretence. The 
Adelity of the Platæans contraſted with the treachery of the Thebans, 
The oppoſite conduct of thoſe ſlates with regard to Athens—to all 
Greece. The Athenians have nothing to fear on account of protecting 
the Plateans. The peculiar diſtreſs of the latter. It is agreeable to the 
ancient principles of the Athenians to relieve them, The particular in- 
tereſt they have in doing ſo. Concluſion, 


Introduction to the Oration of Lyſias, againſt diſſolving the 
Ancient Government of Athens, 317 


The ſubject of this oration explained by Diomſius of Halicarnaſſus. 


The Oration of Lyſias againſt diſſolving the Ancient Govern— 
ment of Athens. 319 


The Athenians ought not ts be perſuaded to try any new experiments in 

government. The danger of depriving à part of the citizens of all 
ſhare in the government. The expediency of preſerving the preſent con- 
fritution at the. riſque of life—proved by the example of ather ſlates, 
and by that of Athens, | 


Introduction 
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Introduction to the Oration of Lyſias in Defence of a Citizen 
accuſed of receiving a Bribe from the Enemy, Page 325 


The office of Trierarch explained. The behaviour of the defendant in that 
. » office, The particu/ars relating to the public character of the Athenians 
to be gathered from this diſcourſe. 


An Oration of Lyſias in Defence of a Citizen accuſed of receiv- 
ing a Bribe from the Enemy, $52 329 


The manner in which this man expended his fortune. Ilis whole life incon- 
ſiſtent with the crime imputed to him. Proves, that if he is allowed 19 
preſerve the remainder of his fortune, if will be employed more advan- 
tageouſiy for the people than even the public funds. His charafter con- 
traſted with that of his accuſers. Implores the protefiian of the 
Athenians. 


Introduction to an Oration of Lyſias againſt Evander, a Can- 
didate for the office of High Prieſt. 339. 


The nature of the ſacerdotal office at Athens. Ariſtotle's idea of different 
profeſſions as relative to the different periods of human life. The autha- 
rity of the high prieſt at Athens. The requiſites for being appointed to 
this and other important offices in that republic. 


The Oration of Lyſias againſt Evander, a Candidate for the 
Office of High Prieſt. 341 


T he arguments intended to be uſed in defence of Evander groundleſs. The 
injuries which be had committed againſt the ſtate, as well as his perſonal, 
character, ought to exclude him from the office of high prieſt. This office 
more important than that of ſenator. In what its importance 
conſiſts. Evander not included in the agreements which took place be- 
tween the Athenians who returned with Thrafybulus, and thoſe who 
remained in Athens. Thraſybulus meant to defend Evander ; but is him- 
ſelf accuſed of heinous crimes, 
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Introduction to a Diſcourſe written by Lyſias, to prove that 
Philo is unworthy of being admitted as a Member of the 
Senate. Page 351 


Tliſterical account of what gave occaſion to this diſcourſe. Solon's law 
ggainſt ſuch as remained neuter, while their country is torn by ſeditions. 
This law explained by later writers, upon principles unknown 10 the 
Athemans, | 


Diſcourſe written by Lyſias, to prove that Philo is unworthy 
of bcing admitted as a Member of the Senate. 353 


T he inſolence and licentiouſneſs of Philo. The accuſer's motives for under- 
taking to impeach him, Ile ought not to be admitted into the 
ſenate, becauſe he did not perſonally engage in the ſervice of his country; 
nor, though rich, hire a ſoldier to ſerve in his ſtead; but availed him- 
ſelf of the misfortunes of Athens, to promote his private intereſt—to 
commit ats of injuſtice and inhumanity. His behaviour to his 
mother, Philo's crime compared with others, which, though leſs atro- 
cious, are puniſhed with death. Recapitulation. Philo ought to be 
puniſhed for the ſake of example. Tis behaviour compared with that 
of other ſenators. Concluſion. 


Introduction to Lyſias's Defence of Mantitheus before the 
Senate, 363 
The ſubject of this oration explained. The date of it fixed. 


Lyſias's Defence of Mantitheus before the Senate. 365 


The defendant is glad of an opportunity of explaining bis whole life and 
behaviour. Refutes the charge alleged againſt him by ſeveral convincing 
arguments. The merit of his behaviour in private life, Tis public 
character as a ſoldier. His humanity—generofity—courage, The 
motives of his behaviour was to gain the good-will of his countrymen, 
He excuſes his forwardnueſs in ſpeaking before the. aſſembly at ſo early a 


period of life, His reaſons for venturing to do ſo. 
Introduction 
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Introduction to a Diſcourſe of Lyſias pronounced in the Areo- 
pagus, in Defence of a Citizen accuſed of having cut down 


a conſecrated Olive. Page 373 


The puniſhment inflitted for this offence. Why ſo ſevere, The ſubject of 
the defence explained, A criticiſm on the diſcourſe, 


A Diſcourſe of Lyſias pronounced in the Areopagus, in De- 
fence of a Citizen accuſed of having cut down a conſecrated 


Olive. 377 


T he difficulty which the moſt peaceable men ſound to avoid trials and proſe- 
cutions. Licentiouſneſs of accuſers. That there wwas no olive on the 
ground when the defendant purchaſed it. That he could have no motive 

for committing the offence laid to his charge. The impoſſibility of con- 
cealing it. That he might have committed many other crimes, in which 
it would have been very difficult to detect him. The whole tenour of his 
life diſproves the preſent accuſation. His adverſary's aſſertions reſt on 
no evidence. That for the defendant. Recapitulation, Concluſion. 


Introduction to a Pleading of Lyſias againſt the Exchequer. $388 
Remark on this diſcourſe. 


The Pleading of Lyſias againſt the Exchequer, 339 


The ſubject explained. Lyſias does noi venture to demand from the Ex- 
chequer all that is aue to his client. 


Introduction to Lyſias's Defence of a Citizen, who was ac- 
cuſed of having concealed part of the Fortune of Ariſto= 
phanes, which had been by law confiſcated, 393 


Hiſtorical account of the occaſion of this diſcourſe. How the Athenians 


diſpoſed of the plunder taken in war. The rapacity of their government. 
9 The 
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The manner in which their citizens were obliged to employ the greateſt 
part of their fortune. A ſhort analyſis of the diſcourſe, and criticiſm 


upon il. 


Lyſias's Defence of a Citizen who was accuſed of having con- 
cealed part of the Fortune of Ariſtophanes, which had been 
by law confiſcated. | Page 399 


The defendant intreats to be heard with candour. The irregularity and 
injuſtice of the Athenian tribunals. The misfortunes which had attended 
the family of Ariſtophanes, deſcribed. How he became connefted with 


the family of the defendant. The public ſpirit of Ariſtophanes. In 
what manner he had acquired his fortune, and how he expended it. 


That the defendant, inſtead of having received any part of Ariſto- 


phanes's property, had lent him a ſum of money—which was unpaid. 


That Ariſtophanes did not leave ſo much money as the Athenians believed 
is proved by comparing his eſtate with Gonon's. The Athenians com- 
mitted great errors in eſtimating the fortunes of their fellow-citizens. 
The reaſon of theſe errors. Illuſtrated by a great variety of examples. 
' Recapitulation, The charadter of the defendant and of his father — 
from which, the defendant ſays, it appears, that if they are allowed to 
keep their fortune, it will be employed more for the public good than if is 
were conveyed into the Exchequer. 


Introduction to the Pleading of Lyſias in Defence of Euphile- 
tus, accuſed of murdering Eratoſthenes, caught in the Act 
of Adultery. | 418 


A ſhort criticiſm of this pleading. 


The Pleading of Lyſias in Defence of Euphiletus, accuſed of 
murdering Eratoſthenes, caught in the Act of Adultery, 419 


Adultery in. what light conſidered by the Greeks. Eratoſthenes proved 
guilty of it. How Euphiletus treated his wife, How fhe became ac- 


quainted 


r 


ut quainted with Eratoſtbenes. How they carried on the intrigue. By 
what means it was diſcovered. Eratoſthenes is put to death. The laws 
7 of Athens with regard to adultery explained. Recapitulation. Concluſion, 


A Introduction to a Defence written by Lyſias, in behalf of a 
| Citizen accuſed of giving a Wound from Malice afore- 
thought. Page 431 


7 The nature of this crime explained. The condition of priſoners ranſomed 
from the enemy. The reaſonings employed in this defence diſgrace the 
Athenian laws and manners, 
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E A Defence written by Lyſias in behalf of a Citizen accuſed of 
giving a Wound from Malice aforethought. 433 


he defendant proves, that he had made up matters with his accuſer. 
That he did not wound him with an intention of puting him to death; 
— 1ſt, Becauſe the inſtrument made uſe of was not proper for this pur- 
foſe.—2dly, Becauſe he was drunk when the fray happened ;—3dly, 
Becauſe the accuſer was unwilling to decide the cauſe by the ſureſt kind of 
proof that the nature of the queſtion could admit, The defendant en- 


treats compaſſion from his judges, Takes notice of his charatter and 
merit, Concluſion. | 


Introduction to a Defence written by Lyſias againſt Simon, 
ſpoken before the Areopagus. 3 

The ſubjet of this defence explained. A ſhort criticiſm upon it. The. 
nature of pleadings before the Areopagus. 


A Defence written by Lyſias againſt Simoa, ſpoken before the 


Areopagus. | 439 

4 The peculiar proflizacy of Simon's character. The panegyric of the Areo- 

8 = Pagus. The defendant and Simon quarrelled about a youth of Platza. 
5 | [D] | They 
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They endeavour to gain his affections by very different meaſures. Simon's 
folly and debauchery. Stirs up à riot. Attacks the defendant. At the 
diſtance of four years accuſes him of the ſame injuries which he himſelf 
bad ſuffered from Simon, What is conſtrued io be a wound given from 
malice aferetbought according to the laws of Athens. Simon's be- 
baviour expoſed. Recapitulation. The charafter and merit of zhe 
- defendant. Concluſion. 


Introduction to an Oration of Lyſias againſt Diogeiton, for 
defrauding his own grandchildren. Page 452 


The ſubjeR of this oration explained. The principal circumſtances which 
may be learned from it. 


Oration of Lyſias againſt Diogeiton for defrauding his own: 
grandchildren. 453 


The di grace attending law-ſuits between near relations. Diogeiton marries 
bis daughter 4 his own brother Dicdotus, who, though rich, is called 
to ſerve as a foot ſoldier. Is killed. Had left a will ſealed up, with 
bis brother. Diogeiton conceals this will from Diodotus's children— 
treats them with great cruelty. Therr mother calls a meeting of rela- 


tions. Upbraids Diogeiton for bis barbarity. Speaks ſo pathetically, 


that the whole company burft into tears. The bad conſequences reſulting 
from Diegeiton's bebguiour to ſociety. Varicus examples of bis injuſtice. 
Her be ought to bave empleyed the fortune left by bis brother, Calcula- 
tion of cobat be ought to pay his brothers children. Concluſion, 


Introduction to the Oration of Lyſias, upon an Indictment of 


Theomaeſtus for Slander. 453 


Toe ſubjeft of this oration explained. The puniſhment of a 2 Lier fer 
leaving bis ſbield. The laws of Solon not put in execution. 


5 Oration 
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Oration of Lyſias upon an Inditment of Theomneſtus for 
Slander, Page 465 


Theomneſtus accuſed the plaintiff of putting to death his own father. The 
accuſation proved to be falſe ;—firſt, by the age of the plantiff at the 
time of his father's death—ſecondly, by his having no intereſt in com- 
mitting ſuch a crime. Theomneſtus cannot avail himſelf of the impro- 
priety of the words made uſe of in the libel. Character of Theomneſtus 
of the plaintiff —of his father. The two laſs contraſted with one 
another, Anger no excuſe for ſlander. That Thomneſtus cannot eſcape 
puniſhment without great injuſtice to the plaintiff. Concluſion. 


Introduction to Ifocrates's Diſcourſe on reforming the Govern- 
ment of Athens. 475 


The ſubject of this diſcourſe explained. The meaning of the title commonly 
affixed to it, The diſorder of the Athenian affairs at the time when it 
was pronounced. The cauſe of this diſorder according to Iſocrates. 
The character of the members of the Areopagus. Jſocrates adviſes the 
Athenians to alter their conduct with regard to domeſtic as well as foreign 
affairs. They are not perſuaded by bim. The conſequences of their folly 
end licentioufneſs. 


The Diſcourſe of Ifocrates on reforming the Government of 
Athens. 479 


He makes an apology for addreſſing them upon this important ſubject, at a 
fime when their affairs ſeemed ſo proſperous. Adviſes them not to be 
deceived by appearances. The preſent ſituation of the Athenians ſeems to 
threaten them with great public calamities. This is proved by the 
example of what before bappened to them, as well as to the Spartans. 
The only means left for avoiding theſe calamities. The effeft of govern- 
ment upon the laws and manners of a people. The government eſta- 
vliſhed by Solon deſcribed. He diſtinguiſhed between extreme and moderate 

[D 2 equality. 


1 r 


ä equality. How the Athenian magiſtrates were anciently. elelted. Ho 
L the treaſury was managed. The induſtry and frugality of the ancient 
4 Athenians. Their manners contraſted with thoſe of their poſterity, How 


g the detail of their government was conducted. Firſt, as to religious affairs; 

1 — ſecondly, as to the duties which men owe to one another in ſociety— 

| | particularly thoſe between the rich and the poor. What rendered the 

| ancient Athenians ſo virtuous —firſt, The attention paid to their edu- 
cation—ſecondly, The wiſdom of the Areopagus. How the ſons of © - 
wealthy families were employed, as well as thoſe of inferior rant, The | 
charadter of the young men at that lime contraſted with their character 

at preſent, The chief cauſe of the preſent degeneracy. The happineſs 

and abundance which anciently reigned in Athens, contraſted with the 

preſent want and miſery. Tſocrates makes an apology for the ſeverity of 

his obſervations. He proves the advantages of a democratical form of 

government over an oligarcbhy. Sooths the Athenians by praiſing their 

ancient vaigur and virtue. Recapitulation, Concluſion. 
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EFORE we examine the tranſaQtions, or contemplate 

the manners of the Greeks, it is of importance to form a 
correct idea of the extent and populouſneſs of their territory, 
as well as of the power, wealth, and reſources, of the more 
conſiderable and leading republics, The notions entertained of 
theſe matters, even by the learned, are extremely vague and 
indeterminate; while the beſt writers on Grecian affairs ſeem 
purpoſely to have neglected a ſubject, which is dry indeed, and 
uninviting in itſelf, but which, when diſtinctly explained, 
may render the following diſcourſe more intereſting and more 


inſtructive, 


> 


* The Peloponneſian war ended 404 years beſore Chriſt ; the battle of Chæronea was 
fought 338 years before Chriſt, | 
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diviſions of 
Greece, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The country, commonly called Greece, comprehended the 
peninſula of Peloponneſus, and the territory extending north- 
wards from the iſthmus of Corinth to the frontiers of Macedonia. 
The Peloponneſus, though ſcarcely two hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and one hundred and forty in breadth, con- 


tained ſeven independent communities, which, according to 


their rank and importance in Greece, may be placed in the 
following order ; Laconia, Argolis, Corinth, Achaia, Arcadia, 


Elis, and Meſſenia. The Grecian territories lying north of the 


Corinthian iſthmus, were ſomewhat more conſiderable. Ex- 
tending two hundred and fixty miles in length, they reached 
more than one hundred and fifty in breadth; and were inha— 
bited by nine diſtin republics, which may. be ranked as 
follows; Attica, Bœotia, Theſſalia, Phocis, Acharnania, 
Doris, tolia, Locris, and Megara. Belides theſe different 
ſtates, which, excepting Meſſenia, uniformly remained ſeparate 
and free, there were ſeveral inferior communities, which ſome- 


times acknowledged the juriſdiction of their more powerful 


neighbours, and emboldened on other occaſions by the aſſiſtance 
of diſtant allies, ventured to ſhake off the yoke, and to aſſume 
national independence. Such were Theſpiz and Platza, in 
Greece, properly ſo called; and the cities of Phlius and Pallene, 
in the peninſula of Peloponneſus *. But without regard to 
theſe temporary and inconſiderable eſtabliſhments, we may 
conceive the whole country to have been divided among 
ſixteen republics, each of which, had their territories been 
equal, would have poſſeſſed a diſtrict of about thirty miles in 
length, and twenty 1n breadth, 


2 Sce the iattoducttion to the Oration ef Iſac-ates in defence of the Platzans. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Phocis was diſtinguiſhed for its oracle of Delphos, Corinth 
for its commerce and its riches. The former, as ſuperſtition 
decayed, fell into contempt ; and commerce was ever too pre- 
carious a reſource in Greece, to beſtow on the latter any laſting 
pre-eminence, The relative importance of other ſtates was 
determined by the extent of their territory, and the number of 
their inhabitants. In both reſpects, Attica, Laconia, Bœotia, 
and Argolis, were univerſally held to be the moſt powerful. 
Theſſaly might have aſpired to equal honours; but, ſituated 


at the extremity of Greece, it long remained barbarous and 
uncultivated. 


The greateſt extent of Attica from eaſt to weſt is ſixty miles, 
and its breadth from north to ſouth ſcarcely exceeds fifty. 
Plato © and Demoſthenes * make the Athenian citizens of full 
age, who were reckoned the fourth part of the whole inhabi- 
tants, amount to twenty thouſand. Plutarch aſſigns a ſmaller 
number *; and Athenzus a greater. This writer mentions a 
ſurvey taken by Demetrius Phalerius, which made the citizens 
amount to twenty-one thouſand, the ſtrangers to ten thouſand, 
and the ſlaves to four hundred thouſand. If Athenæus, in all 
theſe numbers alike, computes the perſons of full age only, we 
muſt multiply them by four, which gives ſeventeen hundred and 
twenty-four thouſand, for the whole inhabitants of Attica. 
This prodigious collection of people, however, could not 
poſſibly have been maintained by the produce of a narrow 
territory, naturally. unfertile “. Nor do the annual importa— 
tions from abroad ", bear any proportion to what would have 


> Ifoc. ad Philip, © In Critia, 4 In Aiiſtog, 


Lib. vi. $ Demoſth, in Leptin, 


© InTe:icle. 


> Plut. in Pericle. 


been 
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been neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. Beſides, the number of 
ſlaves would have exceeded that of freemen in Attica, more 
than they did in any other part of Greece; which is contrary 
to the univerſal teſtimony of ancient writers. The ingenious 
Mr. Hume *, endeavours to remove the difficulty, by ſuppoling, 
that Athenæus had added, through miſtake, a cypher to the 
laſt number, and thus reduces the ſlaves from four hundred 
thouſand, to forty thouſand. But the Greek writer could not 
have committed any ſuch error, having uniformly employed 
words, and not letters, in the above computation. And were 
Mr. Hume's ſuppoſition to be admitted, the Athenian ſlaves 
would have exceeded the reſt of the inhabitants, citizens and 
ſtrangers, only by one-fourth; a proportion quite different 
from what took place in the other ſtates of Greece, particularly 
in Sparta, where the ſlaves were near ſeven times as numerous 


as the freemen-*. 


A:henzasex- The paſſage of Athenzus, however, may be naturally 
plained, | s . . . | 
enough explained, if we conſider that in aſſigning the number 
of citizens, he mentions, agreeably to the tenor of Greek 
writers, the men of full age only, becauſe theſe alone were 
employed in war or in political affairs. He computes the 
firangers by the ſame rule, becauſe thoſe of full age * only 
paid an annual tax to the Athenian republic. But there is no 
reaſon why he ſhould have obſerved a ſimilar method in cal- 
culating the faves, Theſe were a miſerable undiſtinguiſhed 
crowd; they were. conſidered only by the profit which they 20 
brought; the young might frequently be more valuable than 9 
the aged; and the Athenians were extremely attentive to keep 4 
an exact regiſter of what compoſed the moſt valuable branch ©. 


d Ellay on the Populouſneſs cf Ancient Nations: 
i Herodot. Book viii. * Lyſias in Philon, Demoſth. in A:iſtogit, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


of their property *. If this explication be thought reaſonable, 


the ſlaves of different ages and ſexes amounted to four hundred 
thouſand, while the freemen did not exceed one hundred and 
twenty-four thouſand. In the ſame ſenſe may we underſtand 
the computations which Athenzus gives of the ſlaves in other 
cities of Greece. Thus we ſhall reconcile that author with the 
authorities which he cites ; and the proportion between ſlaves 
and freemen in moſt of the Grecian ſtates will correſpond with 
that which till takes place in thoſe parts of the world, where 
all ordinary labour is performed by men reduced to this 
wretched condition, | 


Laconia was more extenſive than Attica; its ſoil more fertile; 


Vil 


Extent and 
populouſne's 


and its inhabitants, in ancient times, more numerous. It ex--v#Lconia. 


tended in its greateſt length above an hundred miles, and not 
leſs than fifty in its greateſt breadth. The freemen of full age 
amounted, in the time of Lycurgus , to thirty-nine thouſand. 
Of theſe nine thouſand only inhabited the capital ; they were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Spartans, and entruſted with the 
ordinary adminiſtration of government". The thirty thouſand 
Lacedzmonians were ſummoned to attend the public aſſembly, 


when it was neceſſary to deliberate on war *; and they ſeem to 


have been conſulted on this occaſion, not ſo much for the ſake 
of their advice, as to make them engage more heartily in thoſe 
expeditions, which the Spartan council had previouſly deter- 
mined to undertake. From various cauſes, which ſhall be after- 
wards explained, the number of Spartan families greatly de- 
clined; that of the Lacedæmonians continued almoſt ſta- 
tionary; while the ſlaves augmented to ſuch a pitch, as ren- 
1 Lyſias in Eratoſth, Demoſth. contra Aphob. 
= Plut. in Lycurg. a Kenophon Hellen. Lib. iii, L Ibid. Lib. v. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


dered them more formidable to their maſters at Sparta, than 
they were in any other city of Greece“. 


Bœotia reached about ſeventy miles in length, and nearly 
the ſame in breadth, Diodorus Siculus * aſſigns twenty- 
four thouſand as the number of Theban citizens. They 
exceeded the Athenians, therefore, by three thouſand ; but 
Athens contained a far greater proportion of ſtrangers, than 
were to be found in any neighouring republic. 


Argolis was leſs extenſive than Bœotia, being ſeventy miles 
in length, and only fifty in its greateſt breadth. The inhabi- 
tants of that territory were not more numerous, as we are told 


- by Lyſias, than thoſe of Attica, From the ſame paſſage, we 


The wealth of 
Attica. 


learn, that the Megarians ſcarcely amounted to three thou— 
ſand; and Megara may ſerve as an example of the leaſt popu- 
lous communities in Greece *, 


The wealth and reſources of the Grecian republics in general, 
have been conſidered with little attention, by thoſe who have 
deſcribed at great length their wars and negotiations. Even the 
general valuation of Athenian property, concerning which we 
have the beſt means of information, is ſtill involved in deep 
obſcurity. The ſame paſſages of ancient authors, have given 
riſe to two different opinions, extremely inconſiſtent with each 
other, and both, I think, very diſtant from truth. 


The Athenians, having determined to aſſiſt the Thebans, in 
the famous war which the latter carried on againſt Lacedæmon, 
agreed to fit out an hundred ſhips, and to ſend ten thouſand 
men into the field. Before they proceeded to vote the ſupplies 
neceſſary for preparing this powerful armament, they made a 


P Iſcc, Panath. q Lib. xvii. See p. 320. 
I general 
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general eſtimate, as Polybius informs us, of the value of their 


lands, the whole territory of Attica, their houſes, and other 


prqperty; and the computation fell ſhort of fix thouſand talents, 
or 1,162, 500 l. Demoſthenes *, in an oration upon a ſimilar 
ſubject, makes the value of the land of Attica amount to 
nearly the ſame ſum. Meurſius * ſuppoſes the words of Poly- 
bius to mean the annual revenue ariſing from the land; in 
which opinion, he is followed by Dr. Leland, in his elegant 


tranſlation of the above-mentioned oration of Demoſthenes. 


But not to mention, that this explanation is entirely incon- 
fiſtent with the words of the original, the revenue of Attica, 
a country ſcarcely more conſiderable than an Engliſh county, 
would be found, upon the ſyſtem of Meurſius and Dr. Leland, 
to exceed the annual contributions of feveral European king- 
doms. In ancient Greece, gold and ſilver bore a much higher 
proportion to other commodities than they do at preſent ; the 
ſame quantity of the precious metals would, in that country, 
have purchaſed near ten times as much of the neceſſaries of 
life, or commanded near ten times as much labour, as an equal 
ſum could purchaſe or command in moſt countries of modern 
Europe; and we have the authority of Thucydides ” and 
Ariſtophanes *, that the whole revenue of Athens, whether 
ariſing from her own territories, or from thoſe of her allies, 
colonies, and tributary ſtates, never came up to a third part of 
the value at which it has been erroneouſly eſtimated. 


The ſecond account, which is the only different one that is 
given of the valuation of the wealth of Attica, is that which 
explains the above-mentioned paſſages of Demoſthenes and 


Book II. chap, lxi. t De Claſſibus. Te Tifenpe Tr; x. 
* De fortuna Athen. Lib. ii. Veſp. 
b Poly bius, 
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Polybius, as if they inferred, that the whole Athenian pro- 
perty, public or private, land or moveables, amounted to. no- 
more than fix thouſand talents * This opinion, doubtleſs, is- 
far leſs extravagant than the former; but there are ſeveral 
ſtubborn facts which will not allow me to embrace it. Thucy- 


dides tells us *, that, in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, 


the Athenians had ſix thouſand talents. in the citadel. They 


continued, during many years, to raiſe ſix hundred talents- 


annually, from their Aſiatic colonies. The ſum levied from all 
their tributary ſtates ſometimes amounted to thirteen hundred 


talents. When any of theſe ſtates happened to revolt, the 


Athenians puniſhed them with the utmoſt ſeverity. The au- 
thors of the inſurrection were put to death; their property was 
confiſcated; and a heavy fine impoſed on the whole community. 


In the fifth year of the Peloponneſian war, the territory of the 


iſle of Leſos was, on an occaſion of this kind, divided among 
the Athenian citizens“. Pericles, a few years before the com- 
mencement of the ſame war, endeavoured to humble the re- 
bellious ſpirit of the Samians, by fining them eighty talents. 
Their mutinous humours broke out more violently than before, 
and they were condemned to pay two hundred talents *. By 
ſuch extraordinary exactions, as well as by hoarding their ordi- 
nary revenue with a view to provide againſt the exigencies of 


a war, the Athenians had at one time ten thouſand talents in 


their treaſury *'; a ſum nearly equal to two millions ſterling ;. 
and exceeding by near eight hundred thouſand pounds, what 
Mr. Hume and other writers ſuppoſe to have been the whole 
cenjus of the Athenian republic. 


2 Hume's Populouſaeſs cf Ancient Nations, Þ Lib. ii, © Plut. in Ariſtid,. 
* Thacyd. lb. iii. © Diod, ſic lib. xis. See p. 165. 
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It may be obſerved, indeed, that the facts which I 


have ſtated chiefly relate to the ſituation of the Athenians 


before the Peloponneſian war, which tended greatly to 


exhauſt the wealth and reſources of that ambitious people, J 


admit the propriety of this remark, and readily allow, that 
ſuch was the continual fluctuation of property in Greece, that 
the whole cenſus of a ſtate at one time might be ſcarcely equi- 


valent to its revenue a few years before. But this, I aſſert, 


will not remove the difficulty; as may appear from a circum- 


Nance above mentioned, relative to the Athenians, long after 


the concluſion of the unfortunate war of Peloponneſus. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that, according to the enumeration of Demetrius Pha- 
lerius, the Athenian flaves of full age exceeded not forty thou- 
ſand, the number contended for by Mr. Hume. It is known 
that two mine purchaſed only a ſecond-rate ſlave. Such as had 
health, ſtrength, and ingenuity, coſt a good deal more. But 
conſidering two minæ, which is the thirtieth part of a talent, 
as the general price, forty thouſand ſlaves would be nearly 
worth one thouſand three hundred and thirty-three talents. 
The ſlaves of full age made the fourth part of the whole, and 


we ſhall allow the remaining three-fourths to be only worth an 


equal ſum. The value of the whole ſlaves at Athens will 
amount to two thouſand fix hundred and lixty-fix talents. 
This, I fay, takes place, even upon Mr. Hume's ſuppoſition. 
But when we conſider that the Athenian ſlaves were at leaſt 
twice as numerous as he imagines, we ſhall find that Zheir 
value alone is almoſt equal to what has been reckoned the whole 
Athenian cenſus. When we take into account, therefore, the 
houſes and lands of the Athenians, their temples, ſtatues, the 
gold and filver with which they were adorned *, the ſilver 
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mines, the money in circulation, and the ſtill greater quantity 
depoſited in the treaſury, or concealed in private coffers *, as 
well as the precious marbles and other valuable commodities, 
with which Athens abounded ', the whole cen/ur of that republic 
muſt have greatly exceeded the ſum at which it has been eſti- 
mated, How, then, ſhall we explain the paſſages of Demo- 
ſthenes and Polybius above cited? -The Athenians divided pro- 
perty into #7: Prvipz and go: aPavy; ";- literally, viſible and in- 


viſible property; the former comprehending houſes, lands, 


and other immoveable poſſeſſions; the latter, money, ſlaves, 
and all kinds of moveables. It ſeems evident to me, that 


Polybius meant immoveable poſſeſiions only. He ſays, that 


the Athenians valued their-houfes, lands, opz9:ws de xa Tv Nomrnu 
£0:xv, and likewiſe the reſt of their immoveable property. The 


words of Demoſthenes ſeem to confirm this opinion. After 


mentioning the value of the lands of Attica (which has been 
taken for the general valuation of the ſtate), he comes to ſpeak 
of money. This,“ ſays he, © the rich were fo unwilling to 
contribute, that they would not even acknowledge the poſſeſſion 
of it. They denied, they concealed, their riches *.” How is 


it poſſible, then, that he ſhould have taken into account this 


Weilth of the 
other Hates of 
Greece, 


concealed and inviſible property, in computing the national 


wealth? I am perſuaded, therefore, we ſhall form a very 
moderate eſtimate of the Athenian cenſus, by ſuppoſing it equi- 
valent, even in the leaſt flouriſhing times, to twelve thouſand 
talents, or 2,925,000 1; 


The wealth of the other ſtates was far inferior to that of 
Athens, None of them, except Corinth, cultivated manu- 


i Xerqph. de ration, tedit. * Demoſth, de Clafſibus, Lyſi as conti a Eratoſth. 
1 Xenoph. de Repub. Athen. m Lyfias contra Diogeit. 
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factures and commerce; and if we exclude ſlaves, they poſſeſſed 
little moveable property. Their riches principally conſiſted in 
the produce of their ſoil, and, in this reſpet, Laconia was the 
moſt conſiderable. This territory was divided by Lycurgus *, 
into thirty-nine thouſand ſhares, each of which, at a medium, 
produced eighty-two medimni of barley, Computing theſe 
medimni by. Dr. Arbuthnot's tables, the whole is equal to 
430, 404 quarters. But this is- only the grain; and Laconia 
produced fruit, wine, and oil; ſo that the whole produce of 
that country might not, perhaps, fall ſhort of that of the richeſt 
Engliſh. counties; but if valued in money,. would not 
probably have amounted to above a tenth part of the ſum 
at which the produce of ſuch a county might now be old. 
It is commonly ſaid, that the Lacedzmonians made uſe of iron 
money only; and this obſervation is true when confined to the 
earlier periods of their republic. But it is an error, to conſider 
this circumſtance as a peculiarity in their inſtitutions. Like 
many of the laws afcribed to Lycurgus, it had taken place 
before his. time. The ſcarcity of iron in ancient times, is well 
known *?,. It was not, therefore, ſo incommodious a medium 
of exchange as is generally. imagined. We learn from Ariſto- 
phanes ?, that the inhabitants of Byzantium long continued to 
make uſe of it for this purpoſe, as well as thoſe of Sparta. 
And the Lacedæmonian lawgiver ſeems not in this, any more 


than in various other inſtances, to have introduced a new. 


practice, but only to have given ſanction to that which. the 


circumſtances of ſociety had previouſly eſtabliſhed. 


I have had occaſion more than once, to allude to the relative Relative value 


value of the precious metals in ancient and modern times. It 
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is impoſſible to aſcertain, with preciſion, a proportion which 
is always changing; but a few particulars 'may enable the 
reader to form ſuch a general idea, as will tend to ſatisfy 
his mind, in eſtimating the riches and ſtrength of the Grecian 
republics. We are told by Lyſias *, that the treaſury allowed 
a poor man an obolus, or penny, a-day, as ſufficient to 
provide for his ſubſiſtence. In another paſſage, the ſame 
author eſtimates the maintenance of five perſons during a year, 
at 251,* When pay was introduced by Pericles, among the 
Athenians troops, foldiers were allowed two-pence a day, and 
afterwards three-pence and four-pence. But the Athenian 
armies were compoſed of the moſt reſpectable part of the 
citizens, and their pay was much higher than at preſent, in pro- 
portion to the wages of tradeſmen and mechanics. That of a 
captain was no more than double the pay of a private ſoldier; 
and a general only received four times as much.. The cavalry 
conſiſted of the wealthier part of the citizens; yet a horſeman 
was allowed only ſixpence a day for the maintenance of him- 
ſelf and his horſe *. In the time of Socrates, an ox coſt eight 
ſhillings ; a hog, half-a-crown; and a day-labourer earned, 
beſides his maintenance, a penny a day *. On the whole, 
theretore, if we admit that money, compared with labour, or 
with the neceſſaries of life, was ten times more valuable in 
ancient Greece, than it is in modern Europe, we ſhall not, 
perhaps, aſſign a proportion far remote from truth. 


Theſe obſervations may diminiſh, but cannot remove, the 
{ſurpriſe of ſuch as attentively conſider the extraordinary efforts 
of the Greeks, in their foreign and domeſtic wars. That the 
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inhabitants of ſo narrow a territory, neither fertile nor popu- 
lous, ſhould have been able, with ſuch limited reſources, to put 
in motion the fleets and armies deſeribed by ancient writers, 
muſt appear extremely unaccountable; nor can it otherwiſe be 
explained, than by attending to the ſingular inſtitutions which 
prevailed in theſe martial republics. . (x04 


In conſidering the nature and tendency of any government, 


the principal queſtions to be reſolved are, how far it protects 


the natural rights of individuals, and what ſervices it requires 
them to perform, in return for this protection. Both queſtions 
are eaſily anfwered with regard to the ſtates of Greece: They 
required every thing, and performed nothing. Such a politi- 
cal arrangement rendered their military enterpriſes more 
ſplendid; and this, if it may be conſidered as a good effect, was 
the only advantage with which their ſyſtem of government 
could be attended, The magiſtrates poſſeſſed an abſolute com- 


mand over the ſervices and property of the ſubjects; and could, 


on any accafion, call forth their moſt vigorous exertions. The 
inſtitutions eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe at Athens, ſeem, with 


little variation, to have prevailed over all Greece. In that 


famous republic, the youth of every condition were obliged, 
at the age of eighteen, to enliſt in the ſervice of the community, 
and from . their eighteenth to their twentieth year, were 
commonly employed in guarding the forts in Attica, Having 
performed this duty, during the time preſcribed by law, they 
appeared in the temple of Agraulos, daughter of Cecrops, and 
took an oath to prove themſelves worthy of the ſacred armour 
which was there depoſited. They came under engagements to 


follow wherever their leader ſhould conduct them; to uſe every 


effort to promote the proſperity of the republic ; to oppoſe with 


their 
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their utmoſt vigour thoſe who attempted to alter any of the 
laws in force without the unanimous conſent of the people ; to 
fail to every part of the world in order to take poſſeſſion of the 
lands ailigned them; and to keep up, in all the territories be- 
longing to Attica, the-culture of graſs and corn, and the plan- 
ations of vines and olives. This oath, ratified by many ſolemn 
ceremonies, they were obliged to maintain inviolate, until they had 
reached their fortieth year. No circumſtance (except the duty 
of performing certain civil offices at home) excuſed them from 
obſerving it. Men were torn from their families and their profeſ- 
ſions; and though poſſeſſed of competent fortunes, obliged, by 
the ſummons of a general, to take their ſtation in the ranks “. 


The authority exerciſed over rich and poor, was equally un- 
limited. But the condition of the former was particularly diſ- 
agreeable, becauſe their eſtates, as well as their perſonal ſervices, 
might be demanded ; and without danger of inevitable ruin to 
their owners, could not be with-held. They not only fur- 
niſhed the whole expence of the navy, but paid ſuch extra- 
ordinary contributions as any ſudden emergency required. 
In all the following orations, there is ſcarcely one example 
of a rich man venturing to appear at the bar of the public, 
without being able to prove, that he has expended the beſt 
ſhare of his fortune in the ſervice of the community. But this 
was a matter of neceſſity, and not of choice *; for the Athenians 
were tyrants in one capacity, and flaves in another; and that 
1mperv.ous line which may be drawn between power and liberty, 
was a ſecret undiſcovered in Greece, and is ſtill concealed from 
Every country but our own, | 
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Theſe inſtitutions, diſagreeable as they were to individuals 
who loudly complained of their injuſtice *, yet enabled the 
republic to exert itſelf with vigour againſt its foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies. The exorbitant and uncontrolled juriſdiction, 
aſſumed by the Grecian ſtates over their colonies and allies, 
tended till farther to promote the ſame end. The enormous 
exactions of the Athenians from their tributary iſles, as well as 
the heavy taxes which they impoſed on their Aſiatic colonies, 
have been already deſcribed. Sparta exerciſed, in this reſpect, 
an authority equally unlimited. In the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, that republic demanded. from her colonies in 
Italy and Sicily *, five hundred ſhips, and large contributions in 
money ; and during the courſe of the ſame war, ſhe made many 
ſimilar applications ©, which were ſeldom ineffectual. 


But it is not from particular acts of extreme rigour and ſeve- 


rity, that we can judge of the intolerable ſervitude of the 


countries which had the misfortune to become ſubject to theſe 
ambitious republics. While human nature continues the ſame, 
the right to exerciſe power mult always be attended with a 
ſtrong inclination to abuſe it. Unleſs this dangerous right, 
therefore, be balanced by the invaluable title of defending 
liberty; unleſs the line of ſeparation between theſe two be 


boldly marked, and accurately defined; unleſs the intereſts of 


that part of the conſtitution which tends to corruption, be in- 
variably oppoſite to thoſe of the generous portion which ſuſtains 
its political life; it is of little conſequence, whether a country 
be governed by one tyrant or a thouſand : In both caſes alike, 
the condition of man is precarious, and force prevails over law. 
It ſhall be proved, that the inſtitutions of theſe ancient republics, 
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as well as the manners reſulting from them, both of which have 
been injudiciouſly extolled by many learned men, approach nearer 
to oriental deſpotiſm and the manners reſulting from it, than can 
well be imagined. The only difference of condition, between the 
citizens of the one and the ſubjects of the other, is that a greater 
number of the former might expect at ſome future time to inflict 
the ſame calamities which they had previouſly ſuffered. But be- 
tween the foreign dependencies of republican and deſpotic ſtates, 


there is no diſtinction whatever. The moſt rapacious Turkiſh 


governor, armed with all the tremendous power of his maſter, 
acts not with more cruelty and 1njuſtice, than the officers of 
the Athenian republic, under the ſanction of popular decrees. 


The people of Athens,” ſays Xenophon *, deſire to acquire at 


once all the wealth of their tributary ſtates, and can hardly be 
perſuaded to allow their ſubjects to retain what is barely ſuffi- 
cient for their ſubſiſtence. They permit not their allies to have 
tribunals for deciding cauſes between one man and another, 
but oblige them to have recourſe to Athens for their determina- 
ton, Hence they govern them without any trouble to them- 
ſelves, and ruin, in the courts of juſtice, every one who 
appears to bear ill-will to the Athenian people. Beſides this 
advantage, continues he, * the particular citizens who happen 
to be judges, get a conſiderable increaſe of fees; becauſe theſe 
are in proportion to the number of cauſes which they decide. 
They profit alſo, by letting their houſes and ſervants, to ſuch 
ſtrangers as are obliged to reſort to Athens for obtaining juſtice. 
The ftate itſelf is a gainer by an augmentation of the tax, 
called the hundredth, which is paid at the Pireum. And all the 
citizens in general, obtain much honour and reſpect ; for, if the 
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allies were not obliged to plead their cauſes at Athens, they 
would pay regard to our generals, ambaſſadors, ſea-captains, and 
them only. But at preſent, they obey, honour, and reſpect 
every Athenian citizen; they even kiſs his hand, as a mark of 
ſubmiſſion due to the man who may at ſome future time be 
their judge.” | 

The laſt circumſtance which I ſhall mention, and which had 
no ſmall tendency to invigorate and prolong the military efforts 
of the Greeks, was the mode of carrying on war in that age. 
Theſe fierce republicans were ſtrangers to the generous 
maxims of humanity, which, in modern times, have diſarmed 
that deſtructive art of half its terrors. They knew not 
to ſpare either the liberties or the lives of an enemy, even 


when imploring their mercy. Property, whether public or 


private, belonged, of right, to the victors; while the van- 
quiſhed were put to the ſword, or reduced into ſervitude. As 
theſe barbarous cuſtoms called forth the utmoſt vigour of the 
one party, to repel the calamities which threatened them; fo 
they animated the conduct of the other, by rouſing the keeneſt 
paſſions of the heart. War was carried on with an animoſity, 
of which, men endowed with any degree of ſenſibility can 
hardly form an idea; and its conſequences were not more 
deſtructive to the conquered, than advantageous to the con- 
querors. Nations, in the preſent age, may exhauſt their 
wealth and reſources, even by ſucceſsful expeditions. But the 
{word was conſidered *, and was employed in Greece, as the 
principal means of acquiring riches, During the pride of 
their proſperity, republics amaſſed treaſure by plundering their 
neighbours. They, too, were plundered in their turn by 
tome more ſucceſsful rival, or by a combination of adverſe 
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ſtates. Thus there was kept up a perpetual circulation of 
property, as well as of power. In the repeated ſhocks of hoſti- 
lity, individuals were beggared, ruined, or enſlaved; an un- 
fortunate community was ſometimes extirpated : But the lead- 
ing powers obtained diſtinction by the diſtreſs of their inferiors; 
and the glory renown of particular republics were pur- 
chaſed by gengfal miſery and deſolation *, 
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The Hiſtory of the Greeks. 


REECE was originally governed by kings, whoſe office Ancient go 
was hereditary, but whoſe authority was limited. The Greece“ = 

increaſe of their wealth * enabled them to extend their power. 

They began to arrogate to themſelves all the rights of the ſtate, 

as well as to aſſume all the functions of government. Their 

ſubjects were reduced into a condition bordering on ſervitude, 

and inſulted by ſuch repeated indignities, that they determined 

to aboliſh the royal authority, which had degenerated into a 

ſyſtem of oppreſſion. 


Monteſquieu (p. 281, Edit. of Amſterdam, 1764,) obſerves, that monarchy was | Fi 
aboliſhed in Greece, becauſe the kings there poſſeſſed no ſhare in the legiſlative power. 


„Hence, ſays he, they could not defend themſelves againſt the encroachments of the 1 f 
people,” But this obſervation is inconſiſtent with what we learn from Thucydides ard | 
Ariftotle, who inform us, that the Greeks did not expel their kings “, till theſe had ( 1 


become abſolute, 33 | 
| * Thucydides in Prom. Ariſtot, Polit, paſſim. 
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The = Ariſtocracies were at firſt eſtabliſhed on the ruins of regal 
tions © 


government Power. But as the people acquired wealth, they began to 
* „. an aſpire at independence. In the more commercial cities of 
[4 | Greece, they ſoon obtained a ſhare, and afterwards the whole 
adminiſtration of government; and that country came to be 
divided into a number of independent communities, ſome of 
which were as remarkable for democratical licentiouſneſs*, as 

** others for ariſtocratical rigour. Athens and Sparta were the 
forms eſa- two extremes, and the leſs conſiderable ſtates fluctuated, as it 
4 were, between them. Athens was regarded as the protector 
of thoſe communities which were governed by popular aſſem- 

blies, compoſed of all the citizens; and wherever the power 

of a ſenate prevailed, Sparta was equally reſpected'. 

Principles in But, notwithſtanding the peculiarities which diſtinguiſhed one 
T republic from another, the Greeks had embraced, or at leaſt had 
pretended to embrace *, certain principles of government which 

were common to the whole nation. They all affected a deteſtation 

of the name of king, profeſſed an enthuſiaſtic love of liberty; and, 

united as they were by a common language and a common reli- 

gion, they had entered into a general confederacy for maintaining 

4 their national independence. Such was their political ſituation; 
and the ſingular effects of it, in giving activity and force to 

thoſe powers of the mind which are employed in the cultivation 

'| of arts, and the advancement of ſcience, render their hiſtory 
1 more curious, and more intereſting, than that of any other 
| | people, 


iN © Xenophon & Ariſt. de Repub. Athen, 


©* Iſoc, Panegyr. See alſo his Diſcourſe on reforming the Government of Athens, 
© Ifoc, Panegyr, | 


* See the Oration of Lyſias, in defence of a Citizzn accuſed of ſubverting the 
Democracy. 
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It is a queſtion of the greateſt importance, whether thoſe 
political arrangements which were ſo favourable to the efforts 
of genius, and to the virtue or abilities of individuals, were 
equally advantageous to the happineſs of the nation at large, 
and to the general improvement of ſociety, Such an inquiry, 
if conducted with impartiality, and attended with a due know- 
ledge of the ſubject, will afford the beſt means of eſtimating 
the real value or merit of thoſe ſyſtems or eſtabliſhments, ac- 
cording to which, not only the legiſlative, but executive power 
of government, is entruſted with aſſemblies or ſenates. I 
ſhall examine in what manner this diſtribution of power 
regulated the public tranſactions of the Greeks, as enemies, 
colonies, or allies; and in what manner it affected their 
domeſtic manners, and internal tranquillity. It will reſult 
from the whole inquiry, that there is a principle of de- 
generacy in republics, which all the power of education, 
and the utmoſt abilities and virtue of particular perſons, are 
unable to correct; and that, although in the agitations and 
tumult attending the adminiſtration of popular government, 
eminent talents may ſometimes have an opportunity of diſplay- 


ing themſelves with peculiar luſtre, the condition of man- 


kind in general is there the moſt calamitous and afflicted. 


The period of hiſtory which I have choſen for confirming the 
truth of theſe obſervations, comprehends the greater part of 
the lives of Lyſias and Ifocrates. The former began to flouriſh 
at Athens, ſoon after the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, 
and the latter hardly ſurvived the battle of Chæronea. The writ- 
ings of both throw much light on the tranſactions of their own 
times; and, by availing myſelf of the aſſiſtance which they 
afford, I ſhall be enabled to place ſeveral facts and characters 
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in a clearer point of view than that in which they have bcen 
hitherto repreſented. 


But were I to ſelect any other period of the Grecian ſtory, the 
events which it contains, though leis connected with the deſign 
of the preſent work, would lead to the ſame political concluſi- 
ons. For wherever an enraged populace, or haughty ſenators, 
aſſume the adminiſtration of affairs, declare war, levy contri- 
butions, and perform all the particular functions of ſovereignty, 
public meaſures will be concerted without prudence, carried on 
without ſkill, and executed with equal violence and injuſtice. 


tion into men corrupted by power, 1s a ſenſe of general dan- 
ger. The Greeks, while the Perſian invaſion threatened them, 
not only acted with valour, but deliberated with wiſdom. Yet 
no ſooner had they repelled their foreign enemies *, and taken 
complete vengeance on them for their wrongs, than they ſet 
themſelves to oppreſs and inſult one another. The Athenians, 
who, by the merit of their ſervices in the Perſian wars, had 
obtained a pre-eminence over the reſt of the confederacy, began 
to employ it for the worſt of purpoſes, and acted no longer as 
allies but as tyrants. Governed by the violent principles na- 
tural to popular aſſemblies; which poſſeſs the executive power 
of government, they paſſed a barbarous decree againſt Megara, 
ravaged Corinth, enſlaved Xgina, and impoſed on their Aſiatic 
colonies alone“, a tribute of ſix hundred talents, which was 


nearly equal to a third part of the whole revenue of the ſtate *. 


The Greeks, equally provoked by their arrogance and rapacity, 
determined to throw off a yoke which had become oppreſſive 


* Ifocrat. Diſcourſe on the Peace, | Þ Ifocrat, Ponegyr, 
+ Thucydides, Lib. i. dee Introduction, p. x. 
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and intolerable. The Spartans ſtood forth to defend the cauſe 8 og 
of the injured, and to maintain the general independence; yet 
the fortune of the Peloponneſian war had no ſooner placed 
them at the head of Greece, than they purſued the ſame ty- 
rannical meaſures which they had ſo lately taken arms to op- 
poſe; and Sparta, who had declared herſelf the defender of 
Greece, became its oppreſſor. This conduct was the natural re- 
ſult of her political inſtitutions. When neighbouring princes 
go to war, it is commonly with a view to acquire ſome ſmall 
acceſſion of territory, or to provide againſt ſome remote incon- 
venience, to which their own dominions may be expoſed. But 
republics and ariſtocracies have other objects in view. They 
are not more intereſted in preſerving their poſſeſſions, than 
in ſecuring ® the permanence of their government, which 
18 always in danger of being ſubverted. Each particular ci- 
tizen, poſſeſſing a ſhare in the executive power, feels his 
immediate intereſt in the national conteſts ; and the full gratiſi- 
cation of his own ambition and rapacity, is the only boundary 
which he is diſpoſed to aſſign for their duration. War is car- A 
ried on with a barbarous rage; the parties determine to re- 4 
duce each other to deſpair; nor do hoſtilities ceaſe, until the 
vanquiſhed have ſuffered every calamity which human reſent- | | [ 
ment can inflict, 
Acting upon principles of this kind, the Spartans were not ,,q zn we | 1 
ſatisfied with the moſt ſignal advantages obtained over their og * | 
opponents, until they had provided for the ſecurity of their | ' if 
own ſyſtem of government by impoſing ® it on their neighbours, 4 
and by compelling them to mould their political conſtitutions | 1 


1 See Introduct. to Orations againſt Agorat. and Eratoſth. 
= Lyſ. Funer. Orat. o Ifocrates on the peace. 
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after the model of that rigid ariſtocracy, of which they were 
declared patrons *. A reſolution formed on prejudice, was ex- 
ecuted by violence. The free governments were every where 
diſſolved ; tyrants, under the direction of Lacedzmon, inſulted 
their fellow citizens; the citadels were guarded by mercenaries ; 
and every ſpecies of cruelty and injuſtice was exerciſed with a 
licentious preſumption, that could be equalled only by the pa- 
tient timidity with which it was endured *. Contemporary 
writers, who beheld the humiliation and diſtreſs of their coun- 
try, ſeem at a loſs for words to deſcribe them. Iſocrates dwells 
upon this ſubject in his panegyric ; but all the copiouſneſs and 
energy of the Greek language appears unequal, even under 
the management of ſo great a maſter, to paint the afflictions of 
Greece ; and the mind of the orator ſeems to labour with a 
thought which he is unable to expreſs. 


Provoked at length by the repeated indignities which the in- 
ſtruments of Sparta heaped upon them, the Athenians firſt be- 
gan to mutiny. Thraſybulus collected the exiles *, who diſ- 
daining to ſubmit to the Spartan yoke had fled from Athens, 
and ſeconded the reſentment of his countrymen. Some leading 
men, in Sparta itſelf, who were more influenced by motives 
of private friendſhip, than by views of national ambition, fa- 
voured the execution of their deſigns. The Athenians re-eſta=- 
bliſh the democracy, and expet their tyrants. But the wounds 
which the ſtate had received from theſe cruel maſters, were not 
eaſily healed. They had put to death more citizens * in eight 
months, than had fallen in eight years of the Peloponneſian war. 


* T'ocrates Panegyr. ? Lyftas againſt Eratoſthenes. 
* Lyſias Funer, Orat. See Introduction to the Orations againſt Eratoſth. 
* Iioc. Panathen. Xenophon. Hellen. 
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The animoſities occaſioned by the reſentments between thoſe B. C. 402 | 

who had either abetted or oppoſed their tyranny, rankled in the 1191. 
minds of the Athenians. Theſe *, contending with one another | 

about their form of government, took no meaſures for deliver- | 1 
ing the reſt of Greece from oppreſſion; and that ſyſtem of ty- | BY 
ranny, which the Lacedzmonians had eſtabliſhed, odious as it li 
was, the Greeks would have found it difficult to overturn, had | 
not the errors of Sparta favoured their deliverance. | 


Intoxicated with her good fortune, that little ſtate deſpiſed 7 ＋ en 
the ſovereignty of Greece, as an object unworthy of her am- — . 
bition. The advantages which ſhe had obtained over her own N | | 


allies, inſpired her with ideas of univerſal conqueſt; ſhe poured 5 | 
her victorious forces into Aſia, deſolated the coaſt, ravaged the 5 ; 
inland country, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the Perſian governors, | | 
that they were obliged to have recourſe to the meaneſt arts that ' I 
fear can ſuggeſt, in order to elude that danger which they had | | 1 
not courage to repel. Judging of other men's principles by their i 


own, they firſt offered a bribe to Ageſilaus their coaqueror, who c 
rejected it with ſcorn. They afterwards diſpatched Timocrates *, i 
a Rhodian, with fifty talents, into Greece, which he was in- 1 
ſtructed to diſtribute in ſuch a manner among the leading 
men in the more conſiderable ſtates, as might engage them in 


. * 5 . . iþ 7 
the intereſts of Perſia, This meaſure was attended with ſucceſs, Agens | "1 
The citizens of Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, whom the love of Thebes, ar- Fi 

. . . . : gos, and Ca- 1 
liberty could not inſpire with reſolution to take up arms, are fick. 1 


perſuaded to embrace this meaſure by avarice. The Corinthians | 0 
are not at ſufficient pains to conceal their deſigns; the friends | i 
of Sparta are alarmed, and Corinth is torn by ſeditions “. Thebes | 


* Lyſtas againſt diſſolving the arcient government. 
* Xenophoy. Leuncl. p. 502. „See Introd. to the Fun, Orat, by Lyſias, 
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2nd Argos behaved on this occaſion with more prudence. They 
diſcovered not their intention to attack the Lacedæmonian ter- 
ritories, which would have expoſed them to ſuffer not only the 
ſevereſt puniſhment from that ſtate, but the indignation and re- 


ſentment of the Spartan partizans at home, who, on account 


both of their numbers and character, were then formidable 
in every country of Greece. Such, however, was the ſituation 
of all theſe republics, that any of them might be drawn into 
a war, without ſeeming to intend it. A number of particular 
aſſociations had weakened the general confederacy; and Greece 
might be put in motion by the ſmalleſt ſprings. Theſe alone 
were employed. The Locrians are perſuaded to levy contribu- 
tions upon a ſmall diſtrict, the property of which was claimed 
both by the Phocians and the Thebans. The former revenge the 
injury by invading the territory of the Locrians, who apply in 
their preſent diſtreſs to Thebes their ally. Aſſiſtance is decreed 
them; and the Phocians, unable to contend againſt the united 
power of the two ſtates, have recourſe in their turn to Sparta. 
Thus the ferment is excited; all parties prepare for hoſtilities 
and what has been called the Corinthian war, becauſe the firſt 
ſymptom of animolity appeared amidſt the jarring factions of 
that ſtate, begins and becomes general. 


The firſt action deprived the Lacedæmonians of their leader 
I yiander *, who had long acted a principal part in carrying 
on the ambitious deſigns of his country. The fatal conſe- 
quences they dreaded from the loſs of this battle, which was 
fought at Haliartus, as well as the death of their general, 
obliged them to recal Ageſilaus from purſuing his conqueſts in 
Aſia, He, though already maſter of a great part of the coaſt, 


© Plutarch in Lyſancro, 


and 
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and though eager * to ſecond his good fortune by penetrating into 
the heart of Perſia *, yet obeyed, without heſitation, the ſum- 
mons of his republic, and returned to fight the battles where 
her danger called him. He left only four thouſand men be- 
hind him, to maintain poſſeſſion of the territory which he had 
acquired ; and he tranſmitted the command of the fleet to his 
brother-in-law, Piſander. 


But from this moment the affairs of Lacedæmon began to 
decline. The Athenians, who as yet had taken no part in the 


war againſt that ſtate, were engaged, as uſual, in domeſtic 
diſſentions. After the fatal ſea-fight in the river Ægos, Conon, 
their unfortunate commander, had retired to the iſle of Cyprus, 
where, by the philoſophical intercourſe of a virtuous king“, 
he ſoothed the rigours of his fate, and watched an opportunity 
of recovering his loſt honour, and retrieving the ruined affairs of 


his country. The happy moment was now arrived, and a fa- 
vourable occaſion ſeemed to folicit his activity. Having ob- 


tained the command of a ſmall fleet from Evagoras, he ſailed to 
the coaſt of Aſia, and from thence repaired to the court of Ar- 
taxerxes, who was ſtill agitated by the terrors into which the 
Lacedæmonian victories had thrown him. Conon repreſented 
to the trembling monarch, the dangerous ambition of that 
haughty people; and inſiſted, that if he regarded the ſecurity 
of his dominions or the honour of his crown, he ought now, 
by his utmoſt efforts, to humble for ever the Spartan pride. 


Feeble and irreſolute as the meaſures of the Perſians generally 
were, the ardour of Conon for once inſpired them with vigour. 
An hundred ſhips are collected and put under his command, 


4 Plut, in Ageſilao, * Dios. Sicul. I. xiv, Iſoc. in Evagor. 
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With theſe he ſets ſail in ſearch of the Grecian fleet; falls in 
with them near Cnidos, a town of Caria in Aſia Minor, and 
though his ſhips were leſs numerous than thoſe of the enemy, 
obtains a complete victory in the engagement. Piſander, the 
Spartan admiral, is ſlain, fighting deſperately in defence of the 
Grecian honour, which had never before been put to ſo ſevere a 
trial. The Perſians carry off fifty gallies, and five hundred 
priſoners. 


This ſucceſs, which exceeded the moſt ſanguine hopes of Arta- 
xerxes, induced him not only to continue Conon in the com- 
mand of the fleet, but to beſtow on him fifty talents to rebuild 
the walls and harbour of Athens. Animated by the proſpect 
of reſtoring the former greatneſs of his country, the Athenian 
acted as if that great deſign had been already accompliſhed. He 
compelled ſeveral of the ſtates, dignified with the name of allies, 
but in reality ſubjects of Lacedæmon, to renounce her protec- 
tion ; engaged the Cyclades to acknowledge their ancient patron 
reduced Cythzra ; and, ravaging the coaſt of Laconia, returned 
home amidſt the joyous acclamations of his fellow-citizens. He af- 
terwards perſuaded his countrymen to accede to the alliance con- 
cluded between Thebes, Corinth, and Argos; rebuilt the walls and 
Pireum ; and Athens once more recovered her ancient ſplendour, 

No ſpectacle could give more cruel uneaſineſs to Sparta. The 
antipathy between theſe rival ſtates was of a nature ſo virulent 
and deep-rooted, that, compared with it, all other examples of 
national animoſity ſeem {light and inconſiderable. Nothing but 
this permanent hate could have engaged Sparta to purſue the 
meaſures which ſhe now thought proper to adopt. Determined 


s Ifoc. & Diodor, Ibid. 
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to check the growing proſperity of her rival, ſhe betrayed the 
honour of the whole Grecian confederacy. Her magiſtrates were 
ſenſible, that, while involved in a war with the Perſians, they 
could not chaſtiſe, what they affected to call, the revolt of the 
Greeks. They could hope to ſubject the one nation, only by 


keeping on good terms with the other. As both wars, therefore, 


could not be ſucceſsfully carried on at the ſame time, they re- 
ſolved to conclude a peace with Perſia, that they might henceforth 
purſue, uncontrolled, their ambitious career in Greece. For this 
purpoſe they diſpatched into Aſia as their ambaſſador, Antal- 
cidas, a man deſtitute of honour, ſubtile, complying, maſter in all 
the arts of inſinuation and addreſs, and every way well qualified 
for executing a treacherous commiſſion at the corrupt court of an 
abſolute prince. This man was inſtructed not only to negociate 
a peace between Perſia and Lacedzmon ; but, in order to con- 
ceal from the allies the real deſigns of the latter, to cauſe a 
general pacification between all the”Grecian ſtates to be guaran- 
teed by the Perſian monarch. The great king, as the Greeks 
uſually called him, was, according to this plan, admitted to the 
high rank to which he had always aſpired, and acknowledged to 
be the arbiter of Greece. He found no difficulty, therefore, 
in ſacrificing the intereſts of the alliance, which he had been 
at ſuch pains to form againſt Lacedæmon, to what he regarded 
as his own intereſt and honour, To him all the Greeks were 


equally odious ; he favoured one party only for the deſtruction 


of the other; his own advantage was the ſole object which he 
had in view in all his tranſactions with them*; and though the 
allies had ſo eminently promoted it, that he owed to them the 
ſafety of his crown, yet, when his affairs no longer required 


8 Iſoc. Panegyr. paſkm, 
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their aſſiſtance, he abandoned them without reluctance. A 

B. C. 387. mandate was ifſued from the Perſian court, intimating the 
ſovereign's will that a general peace ſhould be concluded in 

| Corvitions of Greece on the following terms: That the Greek cities in Aſia, 
tat Peace. with the peninſula of Clazomene and the ifland of Cyprus, 
ſhould be ſubjeC to Perſia; that Athens ſhould preſerve her 

authority in the iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, 'and Scyros, which 

belonged to her by immemorial preſcription ; that all the other 

ſtates, ſmall and great, ſhould enjoy the independent govern- 

ment of their own laws; and that ſuch republics as reject- 

ed theſe conditions, ſhould be compelled by force of arms to obey 

them. Diſhonourable as theſe terms were, another condition 

ſtill more diſhonourable was propoſed by Antalcidas, and ac- 

cepted by the Perſians. Conon, who had performed ſuch 

ſignal ſervices to the latter, was ſeized by them, thrown into 


priſon, and, as Iſocrates aſſerts in his panegyric, ignominiouſ]y 
put to death. 


8 * By this treaty, the Greeks were placed, with regard to Per- 
ww . 


11a, in a ſituation very inferior to that which they had formerly 
maintained', Not only the freedom of the Afiatic cities, in 
defence of which they had ſo long deſpiſed all the threats, and 
ſo often baffled all the efforts, of the Perſians, was ſhamefully 
ſacrificed ; but the dependence of the ſmaller cities in Greece 
upon the greater, and that ſtrength which both derived from 
this connection, was, in a great meaſure, weakened or diſ- 
ſolved. While the general intereſt of Greece, however, ſuf- 
fered by this negociation, that of the Lacedzmonians was 
promoted. It removed a tonce the danger hanging over them 


» Xcnophon, Hellen. 


i See Paneg. of Athens, p. 44. and 71. 
„See Note, p. 41, &c. 
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from a powerful and exaſperated enemy: as the Aſiatic Greeks 
were principally attached to Athens, the abandoning of them to 
the great king brought no conſiderable diſadvantage to Sparta 
and as ſhe expected ſtill to retain in ſubjeQtion thoſe cities 
which had ſubmitted to her own authority, it was of no ſmall 
1mportance in enabling her to maintain a pre-eminence over the 


more powerful ſtates, that the weaker ſhould be declared free 
and independent. 


That ſuch conſiderations had induced her to conclude a 
peace, which ſeemed at firſt fight to abridge her authority, did 
not long remain doubtful. Secure on the ſide of Perſia, the 
Spartans ſoon diſcovered their intention - to re-eſtabliſh their 
tyranny in Greece; and they began by humbling the power of 
every ſtate that might ever become a match for their own. 
This indeed ſeemed to be already in a great meaſure effected *. 
Athens had gained conſideration by the late ſucceſs of Conon, 
but had not attained her former power : the territory of Argos 
had been laid waſte; and the wealth of Corinth, in which the 
whole ſtrength of that republic conſiſted, had been conſumed in 
the war. Mantinæa, however, aroſe with ſplendour, even in 
the neighbourhood of Sparta. The rapid advancement of this 
city gave her no ſmall uneaſineſs, and ſhe modeſtly required 
the inhabitants to demoliſh it, and to retire into thoſe villages 
in which their forefathers had lived contented. They refuſe 
to comply ; the Spartans endeavour to compel them by force 
of arms; the Mantinzans defend themſelves with vigour ; but 
their enemies ſtop the current of a river, which overflows their 
city, and obliges them to abandon it. Olynthus, a city ſituated 
at a diſtance, but ſtill more conſiderable than Mantinæa, ſuf- 


„ Dijodor, lib, xv. Xenophon. Hellen. 
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fered equal ſeverities. Imitating the politics of Lacedæmon, 
the Olynthians, under pretence of delivering the places in their 
neighbourhood from the tyranny of Amyntas king of Mace- 
don, had entered into them by force, and reduced them into 
ſubjection. Their ambition excited the reſentment of Sparta 
(who thought herſelf excluſively entitled to perpetrate ſuch acts 
of violence), and drew upon the Olynthians a memorable re- 
venge”", Their reſiſtance was long and ſpirited ; the hardſhips 
which they ſupported, incredible; but their ſufferings at length 
compelled them to ſurrender, and to follow the fortunes of 
the conqueror, The Spartans. afterwards availed themſelves 
of a domeſtic conteſt among the Phliaſians, for diſplaying 
the ſame tyrannical ſpirit, by an exertion of ſeverity as 


extraordinary as it is cruel and barbarous, The Phli- 


aſians, like every ſtate in Greece in thoſe days, were di- 
vided into factions, The prevailing party had, according 
to cuſtom, baniſhed their opponents, Theſe the Spartans 
ordered to be received back into the city; but as their 
countrymen treated them not with that reſpect which belonged 
to perſons under ſo powerful a protection, commiſſioners were 
appointed by Sparta, compoſed partly of her own citizens, and. 
partly of Phliaſian exiles, who tried, and condemned to death, 
thoſe who had ventured to inſult her dignity, and bid defiance 
to her power . The overbearing arrogance of the Spartan 
magiſtrates in ſeveral other inſtances, is forcibly deſcribed by 
Ifocrates, in his diſcourſe on the peace; and the reflection 
which he there makes on the conſequences of their behaviour, 
ought to be for ever remembered by thoſe who conduct the 


affairs of nations '. 


„ Diod, ubi ſupra, - | 9 Xenophon, Leuncl, p. 353 & 563. 
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The efforts which Sparta employed in ſubjecting the neigh- 
bouring cities, abated not the activity with which ſhe per- | 
ſecuted Thebes. Her general, Phœbidas, ſoon after the peace &f the The- 
with Perſia, had ſeized the Cadmaa, or citadel, which he PT 
garriſoned with Lacedzmonian troops. Many of the 'Theban 
citizens, intimidated by this act of violence, and unwilling to 
ſubmit to the indignities which they well knew would be of- 
fered them, abandoned their country and poſſeſſions ; and not leſs 
than four hundred of them took refuge in Athens. The greater 
part of thoſe who remained at home were, during the four years 
that the Lacedzmonians poſleſſed their citadel, haraſſed by every 
ſeverity. Such Thebans as were enemies to the democratical form Divifons . 
of government, joined with Sparta in theſe vexations, and, as 4 
the reward of their injuſtice and cruelty, were entruſted by 
her with the whole adminiſtration of affairs; which, as they 
held it only by her appointment, they exerciſed agreeably 
to her directions. Having baniſhed by a public decree their 
fellow-citizens who had fled to Athens, they ſolicited that ſtate : 
to expel theſe unhappy men from her territories. But the 
Athenian people, remembering how lately they had themſelves 
experienced the ſame cruel misfortunes which the Theban fu- 
gitives now ſuffered, were moved with too tender a ſympathy 
to abandon them; and the exiles, provoked by this freſh in- 
ſtance of the moſt unrelenting hatred, determined at every 
hazard to ſeek revenge on their perſecutors. The meaſures The exites r2- 
which, under the conduct of Pelopidas, they put in execution * 
for this purpoſe; the ſecret correſpondence which they entered 
into with ſuch as remained attached to them in Thebes ; their 
contrivances for returning thither unobſerved ; the aſſaſſination 
of the Theban magiſtrates ; and the recovery of public free- tete the 
dom—afford an example of one of the beſt conducted revolu- He ee. 
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tions recorded in hiſtory. The citadel, however, was ſtill 
guarded by fifteen hundred Lacedzmonians ; but the Thebans, 
animated by that noble ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed their de- 
liverers, inſpired by thoſe ſentiments which the proſpect of 
liberty never fails to excite, and reinforced by a confiderable 
body of Athenian troops, attacked the citadel with ſuch vigour, 
that the garriſon, perceiving the danger to be imminent, and 
ſeeing no probability of ſpeedy aſliſtance, ſurrendered at dif-- 
cretion. 


are rg When news of this revolution reached Sparta, the ſenate 

vil: Sparta, reſolved, without delay, to chaſtiſe the Thebans for what. 

was called their rebellion, Cleombrotus (for the age and in- 

firmities of his colleague Ageſilaus excuſed him from under- 

taking this expedition) marched at the head of a powerful army 

into Bceotia ; laid waſte the richeſt parts of that territory; but 

effected nothing deciſive againſt the Thebans, Theſe, ſoon after, 

f had the addreſs to engage the Athenians in their quarrel, and 
"Þ were thus enabled to oppoſe him in the field. The ſmaller com- 
AY munities of Bceotia allo, though they commonly bore with 
[1 great impatience the dominion of "Thebes, yet dreading ſub- 
jection to the ſtill ſeverer yoke of Sparta, readily flocked to the 

Theban ſtandard, and threw the balance in their favour. 

Cleombrotus was deemed an unequal match for this oppoſition; 

| and Ageſilaus, though old and infirm, was again ordered to 
i lead his countrymen to battle. But whether his extraordinary 
ſucceſs againſt the Perſians was the effect, not of the ſuperiority 
of his own genius, but of the aſcendant which the Greeks 
always maintained over the Aſiatics; or whether his great age, 
and a continual courſe of labour and fatigue, had exhauſted the 
warmth and vigour of his youthful years; he performed no- 
thing 
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thing in this expedition that indicates the wiſdom, activity, 
and foreſight, of which his admirer Xenophon has left ſo beau- 
tiful a panegyric. Though he marched at the head of twenty 
thouſand men againſt a people who ſeemed devoted to deſtruc- 
tion, Chabrias the Athenian, who commanded the mercenaries 
in the Theban fervice, made him retreat, by a ſtratagem not 
leſs ſimple than uncommon. The Thebans, determined to act 
only on the defenſive againſt a ſuperior force, had occupied a 
hill in the neighbourhood of their city. Agelilaus detached a 
body of light-armed troops to provoke them to quit their ſitua- 
tion; but as this meaſure was ineffectual, he drew out his 
whole forces in order to attack them. Chabrias then com- 
manded his troops to be in readieſs, to hang their ſhields on 
the left arm, to ſupport themſelves with one knee on the 
ground, to extend their ſpears, and thus firmly to maintain 
their poſts. Alarmed at an unuſual arrangement, which 
ſeemed to bid him defiance, Ageſilaus withdrew his army from 
before the city, and employed them in committing further 
ravages on the neighbouring territory. In the ſkirmiſhes 
which happened afterwards, victory always inclined to the {ide 
of the Thebans. Ageſilaus returned to Sparta to be cured of 
his wounds, and was reproached * by Antalcidas for teaching 
the enemy to defeat him. The Spartan generals who ſupplied 
his place had no better ſucceſs. Pelopidas killed one of theſe 
with his own hands in an action at Tanagra; and in the pitched 
battle of Tegyra, the Spartan forces, though more numerous 
than thoſe of the enemy, were broken, defeated, and put to 


flight; a diſgrace which, as they formerly uſed to boaſt *, had: 
never once befallen them, 


1 Plut. ia Pelop, Diod. ubi ſupra. 7 Xenophon, Hellen. lib. v. 
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Meanwhile the king of Perſia, acting in oppoſition to his 
ordinary ſyſtem of politics with regard to Greece, laboured to 
promote a peace between the contending parties. This aroſe 
from no change of ſentiments in -favcur of the inhabitants, to 
whoſe manners and form of government he bore an irrecon- 
cilable averſion, but from his having occaſion for their aſſiſt- 
ance, in order to effect the reduction of Egypt, which had 
revolted. Athens and Lacedzmon, wearied out with continual 
hoſtilities, liſtened to his propoſal; and ſo unſettled and miſe- 
rable was the ſituation of the Grecian republics at home, that 
twenty-thouſand men abandoned their country, and engaged, 
under the command of Iphicrates the Athenian, in the Perſian 
ſervice. The Thebans alone, elated by their late ſucceſs, re- 
fuſed to weaken themſelves by ſuch a diverſion of their force, 
or even to ratify the peace of Antalcidas, by which they pre- 
tended to have been deprived of the ſovereignty which they 
had a juſt title to aſſert over the ſmaller cities of Bœotia. When 
preſſed on this ſubject by ambaſſadors from the neighbouring 
ſtates, they anſwered in a tone ſo differeat from what they had 
been accuſtomed to aſſume, that it aſtoniſhed all Greece. To 
the Spartans, in particular, they replied, that Meſſenè, and 
even Laconia, were as much entitled to the government of their 
own laws as the leſſer cities of Bceotia ; and that they were 
determined never to comply * with a treaty which declared the 
latter independent, unleſs the Spartans ſet an example of mo- 
deration, by reſtoring liberty to thoſe communities which 
they at preſent kept in ſubjection. The Thebans urged 
their pretenſions with firmneſs, becauſe they had power to 
maintain them. They carried matters ſtill farther; and, 


Kenophon. Hellen. lib, vi, 
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availing themſelves of the weakneſs of their neighbours, which B. C. 373. 
gave them an opportunity of imitating with impunity the 

tyrannical ſyſtem of Sparta, they ſurpriſed Theſpiæ and Platæa, 

two ſmall but independent republics; treated the inhabitants i 
with the utmoſt ſeverity *; and had not the generoſity and 1 
public ſpirit of Epaminondas, whoſe merit and ſervices gave 
him great weight in the councils of his country, on this oc- | 1 
caſion reſtrained their injuſtice and cruelty; Thebes would | 


have ſubjected the inferior ſtates of Greece to a new train of 
calamities. i 


The motives which engaged that republic to meditate the The motives 1 
execution of deſigns ſo inconſiſtent with the common in- * | 4 
tereſts of the Grecian confederacy, were the ſame with thoſe ; 
which had aQuated the Athenians after their victories over 
Perſia, and which had influenced the conduct of Sparta after the 
concluſion of the Peloponneſian war. The extraordinary length 
to which all thoſe ſtates carried their reſentment againſt their 
enemies, as well as their exceſſive tyranny and ambition, were 
deeply founded in the very nature of their political inſtitutions, 1 
No republic ever felt itſelf in a ſituation to haraſs its neigh- W 
bours, without taking the firſt opportunity to do ſo; and by 
whatever means different ſtates might acquire pre-eminence, 1 
they all equally employed it for the purpoſes of tyranny and | l 
oppreſhon. FEES: | 'n 


The Thebans, until this period, were conſidered with the 
reſt of the Bœotians, as a dull inactive people, noted to a pro- 
verb for ſtupidity?, and infamous among the Greeks, on ac- 1 
count of their ancient alliance with Xerxes. But the ſenti- 


t See the Oration for the Platwans, 
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ments inſpired into them by Pelopidas, their deliverer from 
the Spartan yoke, their uncommon ſucceſs againſt enemies 
hitherto deemed invincible, the firm philoſophical courage and 
generous magnanimity of Epaminondas, gave a certain eleva- 
tion to their national character, and now rendered them as am- 
bitious of glory and conqueſt, as they had been before anxious 
for quiet and preſervation. But, though the extraordinary 
abilities of two great men, and the ſtill more extraordinary 
union which prevailed between thoſe who were naturally 
rivals in war, politics, merit, and fame, might be of no ſmall 
conſequence in rouſing the ſpirit of their countrymen, and in 
animating thoſe latent principles which had hitherto remained 
unexerted; yet it does not ſeem reaſonable to concur with the 
general opinion of writers, in aſcribing to this circumſtance 
alone, the aſcendant which Thebes acquired over republics, 
which had long looked down on her with contempt. A cauſe 
both ſlight and accidental, ſeems inadequate to fo important and 
permanent an effect. Victory in an engagement may be owing 
to the ſuperior {kill and activity of the commander; a ſyſtem of 
public meaſures, highly beneficial to a nation, may be adopted 
and carried into execution by one virtuous diſintereſted man; 
but to enſure a continued courſe of ſucceſs during a war which 
laſted for ſeveral years; to beſtow reſources on a people who 
were totally deprived of them; to elevate a republic above 
rivals, as ſuperior to her in bravery as in power; and to enable 
her to maintain this ſuperiority, until too boundleſs an ambition 
occaſioned her downfal, are operations ſo far beyond the ordi- 
nary abilities and influence of fingle men, that we ought not 
to aſcribe them to theſe alone, unleſs, after the moſt attentive 


Inquiry, no concurring cauſes could poſſibly be diſcovered. But 


in 
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in fact, the ſurpriſing elevation which Thebes aſſumed above 
the neighbouring republics, is partly accounted for by a con- 
temporary writer, whoſe works have met with too little atten- 
tion from thoſe who have examined philoſophically the revo- 
lutions of Greece. 


Iſocrates dwells on the calamities which the Athenians and 
Spartans occaſioned to one another *, as well as to all their neigh- 
bours, by their ambitious ſtruggles for pre-eminence. When 
they had, alternately, acquired it, their behaviour was ſo ex- 
travagantly unjuſt and imperious, that, by alienating the minds 
of their allies, and throwing their ſubjects into deſpair, they 
prepared the way for the deſtruction of an authority, the in- 
tolerable exertions of which were univerſally felt and deteſted. 
The perpetual conteſts which, during ſeventy years, had been 
exhauſting the ſtrength of theſe republics, augmented the re- 
lative importance of their neighbours, ſome of whom by a 
felicity, rare in that age, were ſo fortunate as to enjoy conſider- 
able intervals of tranquillity. 


Thebes, in particular, had by this means filently arrived at Th. {ons 
power, and had gradually extended her authority over the ſmaller "mer 08 
communities of Bœotia. Neither Athens nor Sparta had been Thel--s. 
alarmed by her encroachments ; and watchful to check the 
ambition of each other, they had neglected to prevent the en- 

creaſe of a republic, whoſe reputation and ſplendour long con- 

tinued inferior to her real power. When the Spartans became 

at length ſenſible of their error, they acted with ſuch an 

imprudent violence as drove the Thebans to deſpair; and theſe 

having thrown off an odious yoke, took ſuch meatures as might 


prevent it from being again impoſed on them. They 1ntro-: 
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duced a more ſevere ſyſtem of military diſcipline; they 
adopted a mode of arranging their forces in order of battle, 
different from that practiſed among the reſt of the Greeks; emu- 
lation, ardour, mutual friendſhip, and that ſpirit of combination, 
often inſpired by the neceſſity of ſelf-defence in turbulent and 
diſtracted times, had united a certain number of their citizens 
in the cloſeſt engagements, and had determined them to the 
generous reſolution of braving every danger in defence of one 
another. They were named the ſacred band, headed by Pelo- 
pidas, conſiſted of three hundred men, all in the prime of life, 
and of tried fidelity, For a long ſueceſhon of years they were 
crowned with victory, wherever they fought ; till, at the battle 
of Cherensy they were cut down as one man by the Mace- 


donian phalanx '. 


While the Theban inſtitutions had acquired new vigour, 
thoſe of the Spartans had gradually relaxed. Even Archida— 
mus, the ſon of a Spartan king, acknowledges, that his 
countrymen had fatally degenerated from their ancient cha- 
racter. The laws of Lycurgus had in a great meaſure ceaſed to 
govern them. Wealth and luxury had been introduced and 
become general, and the ſeeds of all thoſe corruptions were 
already ſown, which Ariſtotle in his politics © cenſures with 
as much juſtice as ſeverity. Such of Lycurgus's laws as ſtill 
remained in force, tended, upon a change of circumſtances, to 
produce many dangerous effects. While Sparta continued 
ſatisfied with her fimplicity of manners, her poverty, and 
her virtue; and while ſhe had no object in view, but 
to reſiſt the ſolicitations of pleaſure, and the encroach- 
ment of enemies, the law which diſcouraged all intercourſe 


* Plut, in Pelopid. b Ifoc. in Archidam, © Lib, ii, Chap. g. 
with 
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with ſtrangers, and prohibited them from ever being admitted 
to the rank of citizens, tended only to preſerve that ſtriking 
peculiarity of manners which characteriſes this ſingular people. 
But when ſhe abandoned her ancient maxims, became ambi- 


tious, wealthy, triumphant, always engaged in war, not for 
defence, but for victory and conqueſt, the idea of keeping her 
citizens a body ſeparate and detached from all the reſt of man- 
kind, and of maintaining a ſuperiority over Greece by the 
valour of two thouſand Spartans *, was to the laſt degree chi- 
merical, As ſhe never thought of incorporating the con - 
quered nations, of giving them an intereſt in her viCtorics, 
and thereby rendering them willing partners in her dangers, it 
was impoſſible for her to continue conſtantly employed in war, 
without being at length expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. Not 
only the defeat, but even the victory, which deprived her of the 
lives of her citizens, was a misfortune ; every loſs was irre- 
parable; and notwithſtanding ſeveral uncommon * expedients 
employed to prevent this effect, the population of Sparta 
gradually decreaſed, and the numbers which periſhed 1n 
war could ng, longer be ſufficiently ſupplied. Thus did the 
ancient glory and renown of this ſtate already exceed its preſent 
abilities to maintain them; and the T hebans, when they bade 
defiance to an enemy leſs formidable in reality than in appear- 
ance, acted in a manner as conſiſtent with prudence, as agree- 
able to the ideas of national honour, It was not, therefore, the 
vain enthuſiaſm of unwonted ſucceſs, nor the ſpirited elo- 
quence of a ſingle man, but a confidence in their preſent 
ſtrength, compared with the weakneſs of Sparta, which deter- 


4 Ifoc, Panath. e S:rabo, lib. vi. Pauſar. in Lacon, 
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mined them to enter the liſts with that republic, and to decide 
their pretenſions by the event of a battle. 


The Spartans ſoon gave them-an opportunity of bringing the 
matter to this iſſue, They had liſtened to the Theban arrogance, 
in other reſpects, with indignation; but they loſt all temper when 
they talked of depriving them of their dominions. It was, therefore, 
determined in the ſenate, to invade Bœotia without further delay. 
Cleombrotus, the Spartan king, was appointed to conduct the 


expedition. His army conſiſted of twelve thouſand men, levied 


chiefly among the allies of Lacedæmon, who followed him with 
reluctance. As the neareſt paſſages into the Theban territory, 
were ſtrongly guarded by forces determined to defend them, 
the Spartans were obliged to protract their march, which, 
averſe as the bulk of the army were from the principles 
upon which this invaſion was carried on, neceſſarily expoſed 
them to many inconveniences. . At length, however, they pene- 
trated into Bœotia by the way of Phocis; arrived at Leuctra; 
and encamped in a large plain which lies in that neighbourhood. 
Their numbers were conſiderably increaſed by the arrival of 
Archidamus *, at the head of a great body of troops, which had 
been ſent by the Spartan ſenate, to reinforce the army of Cle- 
ombrotus. The united forces now amounted to twenty-four 
thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe : The Theban cavalry 
were nearly as numerous, but their foot exceeded not ſix thou- 


ſand. Epaminondas, however, far from being diſcouraged by 


the inferiority of his numbers, gave orders, that all thoſe who 
were either averſe from danger, or who diſapproved of the 
cauſe, might be allowed to retire in ſafety ; a permiſſion which 
the Theſpians and ſome others thought proper to embrace. But 


Tue ſame for whom Iſocrates wro'e the cration entitled by his name. 
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the army in general determined to ſtand by him to the laſt, and 
either to defend their country, or to periſh in attempting it. 
The ſkill of the general equalled the ardour of the troops; and 
both united, rendered them invincible, 


Cleombrotus *, according to the ancient cuſtom of the 
Spartans, had diſpoſed his forces in the form of the creſcent or 
new moon. His cavalry were poſted in ſquadrons, along the front 

of the right wing, where he commanded in perſon, at the head 
of his Spartans, The allies formed the left wing, commanded 
by Archidamus. | Epaminondas, ſenſible that the ſucceſs of the 
battle would depend chiefly on the fate of the former, deter- 
mined to charge with his left, and to deſtroy or ſeize the perſon 
of Cleombrotus. If this deſign ſhould ſucceed, the Spartans, 
he thought, would be defeated; and even the attempting it, 


would naturally produce great diforder in their ranks, as the 


braveſt would run from every quarter to defend the ſacred per- 
ſon of their king. As it was to the behaviour of his left wing, 
therefore, that he committed the fortune of the day, he 
ſtrengthened it with the choice of his heavy-armed troops, 
whom he drew up fifty deep. The cavalry were placed in the 
van in oppolition to the Spartan horſe, which they excelled 
as much in courage as in diſcipline. Pelopidas with his 
ſacred band, flanked the whole on the left; and as if no one 
ſtation had been worthy of them, they were prepared to be 
preſent in every quarter of the field, where they might be 
called either by an opportunity of ſucceſs, or by a proſpect of 


diſtinguiſhed danger. The misfortune to which the Thebans 


were molt expoled, was that of being ſurrounded by the enemy, 


n Dioc, lib. xv. i Sec I:ociat, Orat, on the Peace, p. 181 
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es they advanced to the attack, This, however, the general 
had foreſeen, and in order to prevent it, he had ſpread out his 
right wing; of which the files had only fix men in depth, and 
the ranks proceeding in an oblique line, diverged from the 
enemy, in proportion as they extended in length. 

The action began with the cavalry, and thole of the Lacedæ- 
monians, which entirely conſiſted of ſuch horſes as were kept by 
the richer citizens for pleaſure ' in time of peace, were ſoon 
broken, and thrown back on the infantry. During the con- 
fuſion which this occaſioned in their ranks, and which was ſtill 
farther increaſed by the impetuous onlet of the ſacred band ®, 
Epaminondas formed his left wing into a compact wedge, with 
a ſharp point, and with ſpreading flanks. The diſorder of the 
enemy prevented them from attending to this movement, and 
they ruſhed againſt his right wing, where they found little or 
no reſiſtance, While they attacked this part of the army, 
which, even from the manner in which it had been originally 
drawn up, ſeemed prepared for a retreat, Epaminondas ad- 
vanced with his left wing, which, darting like the beak of a 
galley © on the flank of the enemy, bore down every thing before 
it, and quickly arrived at the place where Cleombrotus himſelf 
tought, ſurrounded with his Spartans. The occaſion demanded 
all the valour which theſe were able to diſplay. The braveſt 
ſoldiers, the moſt gallant officers, fly to the aſſiſtance of their 
prince, cover him with their ſhields, defend him with their 
{words and lances. Their ardour reſiſts the progreſs of the 
Thebans ; till the Spartan horſemen who attended the perſon 
of Cleombrotus, are all cut down“; and he himſelf ' pierced 


with many wounds, falls on the bodies of his generous defen- 


| Hoc, in Archid. m Piut, in Pelop, 
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ders. The battle now rages with double fury. Anger, reſent- 
ment, and deſpair, by turns agitate the Spartans. The death 
of the king ſeemed, according to the ideas of that age, a ſlight 
misfortune, compared to the diſgrace of allowing his body 
to remain in the power of their enemies. To prevent this, 
they exert their utmoſt efforts, and their deſperate valour is 
ſucceſsful. But they could obtain no farther advantage; for 
the prudent attention of Epaminondas in fortifying his ranks, 
and in maintaining his order of battle, ſoon gave him a com- 
plete victory over the undiſciplined fury of broken troops. 
Among the Spartans who fell, in ſtruggling to recover the loſt 
honours of the day, was Cleonymus, the peculiar favourite of 
 Archidamus'. The young prince had formerly, at the ſolicita— 
tion of his friend, ſaved Sphodrias, the father of Cleonymus, 
from a dangerous proſecution, The ſon declared, that his con- 
duct ſhould never diſgrace the affection and attachment of his 
generous protector. Nor,” ſays Xenophon, © was the love 
of Cleonymus his diſgrace, but rather his ornament *,” 


Meanwhile, the allies being appriſed of the rout of the La- 
cedæmonians, knowing that Cleombrotus was ſlain, and un— 
willing, after theſe unfortunate events, any longer to expoſe 
their lives in a cauſe which they had never heartily approved, 
unanimouſly take to flight. They are purſued with great 
ſlaughter, and the Thebans remain ſole maſters of the field. 


As ſoon as the Lacedæmonians had reached their camp, 
and were ſecure from immediate danger, they began to be 
- aſtoniſhed at their overthrow. Sparta had never before 
received ſuch a wound, whether we conſider the numbers 


See the Oration of Archidamus, p. 102, &:, * $enoph, Leuncl. p. 550, 
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of the ſlain or the loſs of national honour. Many Lacedæ- 
monians declared, that the diſgrace was intolerable; that they 
could never permit the Thebans to erect a trophy over 
them; and that, inſtead of craving leave to bury their dead 
under the protection of a treaty (which was to acknowledge 
their defeat), they were determined to return into the field, and 
to attempt recovering them by force of arms. A council of war 
was called to deliberate, whether this ſpirited propoſal ought 
to be complied with ; but the perſons of greateſt authority and 
experience were averſe to ſo bold a meaſure. They took notice, 


that of ſeven hundred Spartans who were preſent in the en- 


gagement, four hundred had fallen ; that the Lacedzmonians 
had loſt one thouſand, and the allies two thouſand ſix hundred; 
ſo that the whole loſs on their fide amounted to about four 
thouſand men, while ſcarcely three hundred Thebans had 
periſhed*, This immenſe diſproportion, they obſerved, ren- 
dered it highly improper to venture another engagement, in 
which, if the feeble remnant of Spartans were cut off, their city 
and country would be left naked and defenceleſs. Their army, 
indeed, ſtill greatly outnumbered that of the Thebans. But 
Sparta could have no confidence in allies, who only followed 
her from fear. How carefully ſoever they might conceal their 
real ſentiments during her proſperity, they were emboldened, 
by her misfortunes, to avow them. After the preſent defeat, 
they not only declared their opinion againſt venturing a ſecond 
time into the field, but even diſcovered no ſmall fatisfattion *, 
at the humiliation and diſgrace of their haughty and tyrannical 
maſters, Yielding to the neceſſity of this unfavourable juncture, 
the Spartan council agreed to ſend a herald, who ſhould crave 


t Diador, lib. 15. * Xenophon Leuncl. p. 597, 
leave 
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leave for the vanquiſhed to bury their dead, and acknowledge 
the right of the Thebans to erect a trophy of their victory. 


When news of theſe unfortunate events reached Sparta, 
the inhabitants departed not. from that ſtriking peculiarity of 
behaviour which reſulted from their ſingular inſtitutions. 
The meſſenger arrived while they were celebrating the gym- 
naſtic games; and being introduced to the Ephori, he ac- 
quainted them with the public misfortune. Theſe magiſtrates, 
though they felt the full weight of the blow which the ſtate 
had received, permitted the entertainment to be continued; 
they ſent, however, to each family the names of the warriors 
whom it had loſt, and enjoined the women to abſtain from 
unavailing tears and lamentations. Next day the fathers, and 
other relations of thoſe who had periſhed in the field of battle, 
were ſeen abroad in the public places, dreſſed in their gayeſt 
attire, ſaluting and congratulating one another on the bravery 
of their kinſmen. But the connexions of ſuch as had ſaved 
themſelves by flight, either remained at home, and in ſilence 
brooded over their domeſtic calamities, or if they ventured to 
appear in public, diſcovered every mark of unutterable anguiſh 
and deſpair *, Their perſons were ſhamefully neglected, their 
garments rent, their arms folded, their eyes fixed immoveably 
on the ground. This behaviour, which appears at firſt ſight 


ſo ſuperior to the narrow principles of ordinary men, is uſually 


aſcribed to the generous magnanimity of the Spartans. It 
naturally reſulted, however, from the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by 
Lycurgus. Availing himſelf of that extraordinary reſpect which 

uncultivated nations beſtow on military courage 1n preference 


8 Xenophon, p. 596. 
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to all other virtues and accompliſhments, he appointed, that 
the Spartan who had loſt his defenſive arms, or who had fled 
in the day of battle, ſhould have but one choice to make. He 
was commanded either to retire into perpetual baniſhment, where 
he was expoſed to ſuffer every indignity which, in a rude age, the 
reſentment of barbarous and rival tribes might inflict; or, if he 
continued at home, he was excluded from the public aſſemblies, 
from all offices of power or honour, from the protection of the 
laws, and almoſt from the ſociety of men. His condition, there- 
fore, ſeemed far more miſerable than death; and his relations 
were with reaſon moſt ſeverely afflicted by it. On occaſion 
of the unfortunate overthrow at Leuctra, the rigour of the 
Spartan inſtitutions were mitigated for the firſt time. Ageſi- 
laus being appointed with full powers to enforce them, the 
great numbers of the guilty deterred him from ſeverity, But 
he endeavoured to atone for abandoning the ſpirit of the 
laws by the ſolemn formality with which he adminiſtered 
them. © Let us ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, © theſe ſacred inſtitutions 
to have ſlept during that unfortunate day, but to have now re- 
{ſumed their former vigour and activity:“ a ſentiment which, 


although it appears puerile, has been extravagantly praiſed by 


many writers ”, as preterving the authority of the laws, while 
it ſpared the lives of the citizens. But as, on the one hand, we 
may be unable to diſcover the profound wiſdom and admired ſa- 
gacity of Ageſilaus in performing this act of lenity ;. ſo, on the 


other, we ſhould not condemn * as imprudent the act itſelf, 


which the preſent circumſtances of Sparta rendered not only 
convenient but neceflary. If that city had been more populous, 


Y Platarch, Xeaophon. z See Mably ſur les Grecs, 
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or could have eaſily ſupplied the numbers which fell in battle, 

it might have been expedient to ſacrifice three hundred citizens 

to the honour of military diſcipline, which became the only 

ſafety of the Spartans, the moment they abandoned that love 

of virtue, poverty, and moderation, which Lycurgus had been 

at ſuch pains to inculcate. But a community extremely ſmall, 
and weakened, at preſent, by the loſs of four hundred of its 
members, could not have borne a ſecond diminution nearly as 
conſiderable, without endangering its political independence. 
No diſtant proſpe& of advantage, therefore, could have juſti- 
fed ſo unſeaſonable a ſeverity. 


The report of the overthrow at Leuctra was no ſooner * of \ 
ſpread over Greece, than the important conſequences with which 
the humiliation of Sparta would be attended, became every 
where conſpicuous. Eleans, Arcadians, Argives, every people 
who had been. influenced by the Spartan councils, or intimi- | © 
dated by the Spartan power, openly aſpired at independence. | 
The leſs conſiderable ſtates hoped henceforward to continue 
without moleſtation, no longer paying contributions, or obey- 
ing every idle ſummons to war. The more powerful republics 
breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried in an opportunity of 
taking vengeance on Sparta for the calamities which ſhe had 


inflicted on Greece. 


But amidſt this general ferment, and while every other people —_ 
were rather guided by their private paſſions and animoſities, the Athenians 
than by the principles of ſound policy, the Athenians exhibited So. 
an illuſtrious example of political. moderation. A Theban „ 
herald, crowned with garlands, had been immediately diſpatched 
to Athens, to relate the particulars of the victory, and to invite 
the Athenians to an offenſive league againſt Sparta, at a time 


g 2 when 
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when they might cruſh at once the inveterate enemy of their 
republic. The Athenians, however, wiſhed to humble the Spar- 
tans, not to deſtroy them. The ancient and illuſtrious merit 


of the latter, the importance of their ſervices in the Perſian 


wars, and their being ſtill regarded as a neceſſary branch of 
the Grecian confederacy, might have ſome effect in producing 


this determination. But the principal cauſe of it was a dread 


of the growing power of Thebes, the rapid progreſs of which 


was ſufficient to alarm the Athenians, If that republic ſhould 


continue to advance in greatneſs, ſhe muſt become, merely 
by the ſituation of her territories, a more dangerous opponent 
to Athens than even Sparta herſelf. This political confideration 
for once prevailed over a deep-rooted national antipathy. The 
Athenians did not even receive the Theban herald with decency. 
He was not, according to the Grecian cuſtom, entertained in 
public ; and, though the ſenate of the five hundred was then 


ſitting in the citadel, he returned home without obtaining the 
ſmalleſt ſatis faction on the ſubject of his commiſſion. 


But although the Athenians did not think proper to ſecond 
the Theban reſentment, by utterly deſtroying Sparta, they de- 
termined to reap every poſſible advantage from her preſent hu- 


miliation and diſtreſs. As they knew that the inhabitants of 
Peloponneſus would be no longer inclined to follow her ſtandard, 


they thought this not an unfavourable opportunity of delivering 
them for ever from her yoke ; and leſt any other nation might 
aſpire at the rank which Sparta had lately held, and attempt to 
eſtabliſh their own power on the ruins of public liberty, they 
diſpatched meſſengers into the ſeveral cities, deſiring their re- 


& Xenophon, p. 601. 
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ſpective compliance with the treaty of Antalcidas, War was 
denounced againſt ſuch as rejected this propoſal, made in the 
name of Athens and her allies ; which was declaring that the 
victory of Leuctra had put the balance of Greece in her hands, 
and that ſhe had determined to cheek the ambition of any people 
whoſe views were too aſpiring. 


Meanwhile the Mantineans rebuilt their city which the Spar- 
tans, in the pride of their proſperity, had demoliſhed. The 
inhabitants of Tegea, encouraged by their example, invite the 
neighbouring villages of Arcadia to join with them in one com- 
munity, to erect a common capital, and to be governed by the 
ſame laws. But as the ancient animoſities ſtill ſubſiſted in that 
country between the nobles and people, the partiſans of the 
former endeavoured to defeat this undertaking. Both parties had 
recourſe to arms, and the friends of the popular government pre- 
vailed by the aſſiſtance of the Mantineans. Thoſe of their ene- 
mies who eſcaped death, being on account of their political 
principles naturally attached to Sparta, took refuge there, and, 
amounting to the number of eight hundred, formed a ſeaſonable 
ſupply to a city drained of inhabitants. Five hundred Bœotian 
exiles, expelled by the tyranny of Thebes, followed their example 
in demanding the Spartan protection. Such perſons as were ba- 
niſhed from Argos fled to the ſame aſylum, and together with 
the inhabitants of Phlius, Pallene, and ſome other cities which 


Lacedzmonians again to draw together the appearance of an 


who, 1n order to defend their own territories, had lately armed 
| ſuch 


their more powerful neighbours, preſuming on the weakneſs of 
Sparta, began to oppreſs with intolerable ſeverity, enabled the 


army. Encouraged by this unexpected good fortune, thoſe: 
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ſuch citizens as exceeded the military age*, and even ſuch as were 
deſtined for executing the civil employments moſt neceſſary in 
ſociety, determined to invade Arcadia, and to re-eſtabliſh their 
former intereſt in that country. But it was the fate of Sparta 
never to regain the honour, which ſhe had loft in the plain of 
Leuctra. Polytropos, who commanded her allies in this expe- 
dition, was defeated and lain in the firſt rencounter with the 
enemy. Nor did Ageſilaus perform any thing deciſive againſt 
them. He was ſatisfied with ravaging the delightful fields of 
Arcadia, in which he met with little reſiſtance from the inha- 
bitants, who declined coming to an engagement with him, 
until they ſhould be reinforced by promiſed auxiliaries from the 
Thebans ©. 

Theſe, ever fince the battle of Leuctra, having exerciſed 
themſelves in arms, were deſirous of another opportunity 
of ſignalizing their valour. They arrived on the borders of 
Arcadia with their aſſociates of Locris and Phocis, and were 
ſpeedily joined by the Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives. The 
united army greatly exceeded in number any that had ever 
been before collected in Greece, and amounted to fifty thouſand 
men. The Bœotians were commanded by Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, to whom their colleagues had voluntarily re- 
ſigned their ſhare of the divided authority. Ageſilaus, appriſed 
of the march of ſo powerful an army, conducted by generals 
of ſuch unqueſtionable merit, prepared to evacuate Arcadia ; 
and he had the good fortune to effect this purpoſe before his 
ſoldiers had ſeen the fires kindled by the enemy; by which means 
he avoided the diſgrace of ſeeming to retire at their approach. 


* Xenophon, p. $97. © Abid. p. 605. 
+ Diodor. Rhodom. p. 376. 
| The 
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The Thebans, though they found Arcadia thus deliver- 
ed from the invaders againſt whom they had aſſembled to 
defend it, were determined to avail themſelves of the mighty 
preparations which they had collected. Their allies were fo 
far from oppoſing this deſign, that they encouraged them to em- 
ploy their preſent ſtrength in taking complete vengeance on 
their enemies. It was unanimouſly determined, therefore, to 


march ſtraight into Laconia, to lay waſte the whole territory, 


and, if poſſible, to take poſſeſſion of the capital. When, 
in conſequence of this reſolution, the united army had arrived 
near the frontiers of Laconia, Epaminondas divided his whole 
forces into four ſquadrons, that they might break into the de- 
voted country by ſeparate roads, and then repair to Sellaſia, the 
place of rendezvous, from which they were to advance in one 
body to Sparta. The Bœotians, Elians, and Argives, pene- 


The Thebar: 


march into 
Laconia. 


trated with little oppoſition by the particular routes which had 
been aſſigned them ; but when the Arcadians, who compoſed. 


the fourth diviſion of the army, attempted to traverſe the 
diſtrict Sciritis, Iſcholas, who guarded that paſs, determined to 
repel them, or to periſh. The example of Leonidas at Ther- 


Bravery of 
Iſche las, 


mopylz animated this brave Spartan. The Arcadian forces 


were ſo numerous, that death ſeemed the certain reward of his 
courage. Yet he deſired none to ſubmit to the danger, who 
were not ambitious to ſhare in it. He even commanded all 
the youth to leave his camp before the engagement. Their 


lives, he thought, were too precious to be riſked in ſo deſperate 


an attempt, and their ſervices might, on many future occa- 
| Hons, prove beneficial to their country. He, with the old: 
ſoldiers who followed him, embraced the preſent opportunity 
of meeting a glorious death. But they ſold their lives at a dear 


price to the enemy. The battle was long doubtful, the 
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laughter of the Arcadians great, and the Spartans, wearied 


with deſtroying, and ſurrounded on every fide, were, at length, 
cut down to a man. | 


The confederates having ſoon after joined forces at Sellaſia, 
marched forward to Sparta, burning and deſtroying all before 
them. During five hundred years, Lacedzmon had never once 
been ſubjected to a ſimilar calamity. The guards which de- 
fended the city were thrown into conſternation. The * women 
durſt not look at the ſmoke raiſed by the enemy, which they 
formerly boaſted as a ſingular good fortune never to have ſeen 
in their native country. Agitated by the immediate danger 
which threatened them, the Spartans ventured to give arms to 
the Helots, the ſlaves whom they commonly treated with 
ſuch an exceſs of cruelty, Not leſs than fix thouſand of theſe 
unhappy men were induced, by a promiſe of liberty, to under- 
take the defence of the unrelenting tyrants whom they deteſted. 
The great number of ſuch dangerous allies augmented the 
terror of the Spartans, which did not begin to abate until a body 
of mercenary troops, which was then quartered at Orchomenus, 
reinforced by many inhabitants of Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, 
and Pallenè, arrived moſt ſeaſonably to their relief. Animated 
by this ſudden and unexpected ſupply, the Spartans paſſed at 
once from the depths of deſpondency to the triumphs of ſucceſs. 
Their magiſtrates could hardly reſtrain them from ruſhing 
forth to meet the enemy in the field; a meaſure which ſeveral of 
them purſued, but which, had it been generally adopted, muſt 
have left the city altogether defenceleſs. It is not my intention 
to deſcribe the furious aſſaults of the beſiegers, nor the deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance of the beſieged. Every attempt of the former to 


f Diod. Rhodom. p. 377. s Xenophon, 608. * Xenoph. ibidem. 
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render themſelves maſters of the city was attended with ſuch 
loſs of men, that they at length abandoned an enterpriſe, the 
ſucceſs of which could not have repaid the fatigue and danger 
to which it expoſed them. But they continued to deſolate the 
country, to deſtroy the villages by fire, and the inhabitants by 
the ſword ; until the Elians, Arcadians, :nd Argives, tired of 
an expedition which had conſumed ſeveral months of the win- 
ter, a ſeaſon when they were ſeldom accuſtomed to go to war, 
became anx1ous to ſecure their plunder, by returning into their 
reſpective territories, which lay at no great diſtance, Thus 


the army gradually diminiſhed ; proviſions likewiſe grew ſcarce ; 


and the Thebans, deſerted by their allies, and fearful, perhaps, 
Jeſt they might be intercepted in their paſſage through, the 
iſthmus of Corinth by the Athenians and Corinthians who 
had lately declared againſt their meaſures, withdrew from the 
Lacedæmonian territories. Theſe, however, they did not finally 
abandon, until, as Xenophon expreſſes it, © every thing of 


any value had been conſumed or plundered, poured out or 
burnt down,” | 


But this cruel deſolation of Laconia did not ſatisfy the re- 
ſentment of Epaminondas. The project which he now exe- 
cuted was deemed {till more diſhonourable to Sparta, than any 
thing that had yet befallen her. Meſſenè was an ancient city, 
ſituated near the weſtern coaſt of Peloponneſus. Its territories 
bordered on Laconia; nd its inhabitants were of the ancient 
Doric race, and of the ſame original with the Spartans. 'The 
intereſted diſputes which naturally aroſe between theſe Figh- 
bouring tribes, gave birth to many mutual injuries. Both com- 
munities were brave, and independent ; and their manners till 
continued in that ſtate of primitive rudeneſs in which honour 


i Xenoph. Leunc. p. 612. 
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and diſtinction are only acquired by ſuperiority in war. A con- 
tinuation of rivalſhip gradually rankled into an inveterate anti- 
pathy ; their hoſtilities were carried on with a barbarous fury that 
is unworthy of being deſcribed; and the one people determined 
no longer to exiſt, unleſs they could exterminate the other. 
This fatal event happened to the Meſſenians; their city 


was demoliſhed, their braveſt citizens put to death, and 


the reſt either reduced into ſervitude, or obliged to wander 
as fugitives over Peloponneſus. Their fituation in that 
country was ſo intolerable, that many of them ſought re- 


fuge in Sicily, where they founded the city Meſſina, which 


Hemiliation 
f of Sparta. 


ſtill retains the name of their ancient metropolis.” The re- 
mainder who continued in Greece, had always kept them 
ſelves diſtin from every other community; and after more 
than three centuries, they ſpoke their ancient Doric dia- 
le, retained all the prejudices of their nation, gloried in the 
exploits of their heroic Ariſtomenes, deteſted the name of 
Sparta, and ſtill expected to avenge themſelves of her cruelty *. 
Epaminondas determined to gratify this agreeable hope, which 
no length of time had been able to extinguiſh. He aſſembled 


the ſcattered Meſſenians, diſtributed their lands among them, 


and rebuilt their city with more than its ancient grandeur. 
Thus protecting theſe unhappy men, whoſe cauſe had been ſo 
long abandoned, and re-eſtabliſhing them in their hereditary 
poſſeſſions, he converted an act of generous compaſſion into 
cruel vengeance on the Spartans. Their ancient rivals began 
to flouriſh in their neighbonrhood; the Meſſenians invited the 
Helots to become members of their riſing community; theſe, 
cluding the ſevere vigilance of their maſters, flocked to an 


* Diod, Rhodom. p. 48. 263. 378. 
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aſylum at length opened to receive them; Meſſenè became 


Theban garriſon to defend the new inhabitants, prepared to 


the Spartan power and ambition. 


The humiliation of this republic, which kept pace with the 
growing power of Meſſenè, alarmed the fears of her only allies 
who had hitherto remained faithful. The inhabitants of Phlius, 
Epidaurus, and Pallenè, having witneſſed the puniſhment in- 


might be directed againſt thoſe who had been moſt active in 
their defence. They were extremely ſolicitous, therefore, to 


on this ſubject, until they had diſcovered their intentions to 
the Spartan councfl. The magiſtrates of that republic, encou- 
raged by the ſpirited advice of Archidamus, told them they 
might conclude a ſeparate peace with Thebes, but that, for 
their own part, they were determined rather to periſh, than to 
witneſs the grandeur of Meſfſens . This obſtinate reſolution 
would, in all probability, have ſubjeted them to a calamity 
which ſometimes happened in Greece, and have put an end to the 


to diſagree among themſelves about the diviſion of the territories 
which they had acquired. Intereſted diſputes led the way to 
conteſts of honour. The Eleans and Arcadians, becoming ſen- 
ſible of their own ſtrength, refuſed any longer to yield the 
command to Thebes in their joint expeditions. The power of 
that republic, however, ſtill continued to increaſe; and as ſhe 


3 Ifoe. in Archidam, © = bid, 
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every day more populous; and Epaminondas, having left a 


return into his own country, after giving this fatal blow to. B 


flited on the Spartans, dreaded leſt the next Theban expedition 


obtain peace; but they made no overtures to the conquerors 


exiſtence of Sparta as a ſtate, if the confederacy formed againſt 
her had continued to act with vigour. But the conquerors began 
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now aſpired at pre-eminence both by ſea and land“, the Athe- 
nians entered into a ſtrict alliance with Sparta. The war was 
thus kept alive for ſeveral years ; and when the contending 
parties, wearied of mutually ravaging each other's territories, 
determined to decide their fortune by the event of a battle, and 
for this purpoſe drew a greater number of Greeks into the field 
at Mantinza, than had been ever before collected for deſtroy- 
ing one another, they performed nothing worthy of ſuch 
mighty preparations. The Spartans loſt the battle, the Thebans 
their general. Both parties retired, and erected trophies of 
victory. Both ſent to requeſt their dead as conquered, and 


Greece continued to be involved in-the ſame confuſion as 
before ©. 


The Athenians, who ated not as principals, but only as 
auxiliaries in this ſcene of diſorder, acquired an acceſſion of 
relative ſtrength *, founded on the decline and weakneſs of their 
neighbours. They employed this advantage with their wonted 
imprudence; haraſſed and inſulted their allies; and excited 
the ſocial war*, which ended in declaring the independence of 
thoſe ſlates which their tyranny had compelled to revolt. 
Athens had ſcarcely agreed to this diſhonourable accommodation, 
when the ſacred war broke out between the Locrians and 
Phocians. The former obtained aſſiſtance from "Thebes and 
Theſſaly, the latter from Corinth and Lacedemon. At 
length the quarrel became general, and the feeble efforts of 
republics, weakened by continual hoſtilities, had no other effect 
but to increaſe the hatred with which they perſecuted one ano- 
ther. National reſentment, carried to its utmoſt exceſs, en- 


® Plut, in Epaminond. Xenophon Hellen. " Xenophon Hellen. 


© Oration on the Peace, palm, See Introduction to the Oration on 
the Peace, p. 146. | 
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gaged the Thebans to ſolicit aſſiſtance from Philip of Macedon, 
the natural enemy of Greece. This crafty prince terminated the B. C. 348. 
war, after it had laſted ten years, in a manner extremely ad 
vantageous to himſelf. He who had hitherto been conſidered as 
a ſtranger and a barbarian®*, was admitted as a member into the 
Amphictionic council; and the ſuperintendence or the Pythian 
games was beſtowed on him, as an honour due to his ſervices. 
Theſe, however, were attended with no laſting benefit to 
Greece. For he had no ſooner drawn off his army from that 
unhappy country, than it was again agitated by new commotions. 
Philip having appeaſed the former diſturbances, was again called 
to undertake this friendly office. He obeyed, and was as 4 
ceſsful as before. From this moment he became the arbiter ot 
Greece. The more powerful ſtates courted his friendſhip, for 
the ſake of taking vengeance on each other; the weaker ſoli- 
cited his protection againſt lawleſs tyranny and oppreſſion ; and 
the majority of the Amphictonic council, which conſiſted of 
deputies from moſt of the Grecian ſtates, were ready to throw 
themſelves into the arms of an abſolute prince, as a happy 
_ deliverance from the calamities which ſeemed inherent in their 
republican form of government. The Athenians alone were + 
bent on oppoſing this deſign. While Phocion and the wiſer "1 
citizens, who had generally little weight in their coun- if 
cils', adviſed them to maintain peace with thoſe againſt whom 4 
they were unable to carry on war; Demoſthenes, whoſe 1 
talents as an orator has concealed his defects as a ſtateſman *, | 
rouſed them to arms, danger, and liberty. Chiefly through 
his perſuaſion, they engaged in an unequal conteſt with a 
prince who offered them peace on their own terms. They were 


? Demoſtheo, in Philip, paſſim. 4 Plut, in Phoc, 
r Xenophon. &c. Repub. Athen. See the Life of Iſoerates. 
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joined by the Thebans, whoſe government approached in de- 
mocratical turbulence neareſt to that of Athens. The impru- 
dence of both ſtates was ſeverely puniſhed in the field of 
. 335 Chæronæa, where their braveſt citizens either periſhed or ſub- 
Charoriea, mitted, Philip, by this victory, became maſter of Greece, the 
liberties of which expired with thoſe zealous republicans. 
© When they were cut off,” as Demoſthenes affirms *, © no 
farther refiſtance was made.” The dignity of Greece was loſt, 


and loſt for ever. 


| | 1 1 Thus were thoſe turbulent democracies deprived at once of 
politicalin- Civil liberty and national independence. The calamities, how- 
i} Giese. ever, which they were deſtined to ſuffer, in being ſubjected to 
I} a foreign yoke, were leſs conſiderable and ſevere, than thoſe. 
which they had inflicted on one another, and which naturally 
reſulted from their political inſtitutions. Yet, if any nation 
could ever have adopted theſe inſtitutions without feeling their 
j inconveniencies, the Greeks were themſelves placed in a ſitua- 
Nil 5 | tion the moſt favourable for this purpoſe. The ſmallneſs of 
„ their communities, and the natural boundaries which ſeparate 
10 | dne diſtrict of Greece from another, were peculiarly adapted to 
FN the republican plan; and beſides this circumſtauce, they enjoyed 
ſeveral moral advantages*, which oughtin ſome meaſure to have 
corrected the unhappy tendency of their political ſyſtem, and 
to have rendered it more tolerable in Greece than in any other 
country. But if there 1s a people upon earth, who, though 
their ſituation in theſe reſpects be the reverſe of that of the 
Greeks, would nevertheleſs re-eſtabliſh a ſimilar plan of *go- 


vernment; and diſdaining to continue happy ſubjects of the 


© Tfocrates on the Peace. 1 Demoſthen. Fun. Orat. | 
Examples of great men, progreſs of arts and philoſophy, ſimplicity of manners 
in private lite, &c. See Part II. | 
7 | country 
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country under whoſe protection they have ſo long flouriſhed, 
would ſet on foot a republican confederacy, let them tremble at 
the proſpect of thoſe calamities, which, ſhould their deſigns be 
carried into execution, they muſt both inflict and ſuffer. 


The unhappy conſequences of their domeſtic diſſentions 
would be confined to themſelves, but the fatal effects of their 
political ſyſtem would extend to the remoteſt provinces of 
Europe. The republics, which at preſent ſubſiſt in this quarter 
of the world, ſcarcely deſerve the name, and are, beſides, fo in- 
confiderable, that were their principles truly democratical, the 
influence of them would be checked by the prevailing maxims 
of their more powerful neighbours. But if that turbulent form 
of government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in a new hemiſphere, and 
if popular aſſemblies and ſenates ſhould be there entruſted with 
the right to exerciſe power, why might they not abuſe it as. 
ſhamefully as before? Why might not the ancient barbarities 
be renewed; the manners of men be again tainted with a ſavage 
ferocity ; and thoſe enormities, the bare deſcription of which is 


ſhocking to human nature, be introduced, repeated, and gra 
dually become familiar ? 
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MANNERS and CHARACTER of the GREEKS, 


FROM THE 


Concluſion of the PzLoroN NESIAN Wax to the Battle 
of CHERON EA. 


„W 


The Manners and Character of the Greeks, 


HERE is not any thing more various and undefinable personal cha- 
than perſonal character. The ſame man is, at different 1 
times, ſo different from himſelf; and ſuch a variety of circum- | 
ſtances and motives direct or influence his behaviour, that | 4 
it is difficult to give any ſuch general deſcription of him, as 1 
ſhall not, to moſt of his acquaintance, have the appearance of | i 
ſatire or panegyric. Beſides this, the manners, and tempers, and 
diſpoſitions, of different men, have ſo near a reſemblance, or 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſhades ſo faint and imperceptible, that it 
requires uncommon acuteneſs to ſeparate them from one ano- 
ther, and to aſſign to each individual his reſpective merit. But That of na- 
the characters of nations are marked by bolder lines, eafly didi 
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with warmer colours. The cauſes and circumſtances which 
diſcriminate one people from another, muſt be ſuch as are fitted 
to operate on the multitude, and conſequently of a nature 
equally powerful and permanent; they are too ſtrong and too 
palpable ever to be miſtaken; and the difference of ſentiment 
and action which they introduce, is too conſiderable to eſcape 
the leaſt attentive obſerver. It is natural to expect, therefore, 
that thoſe who employ themſelves in tracing the characteriſtic 
features of different kingdoms, ſhould for the moſt part agree 
in their delineations. And this, doubtleſs, would be the caſe, 
if ſuch writers contemplated the ſame facts, and reaſoned on 
the ſame principles. 


But, unfortunately for the improvement of knowledge, and 
the intereſts of truth, the opinions of men are warped by ſyſtem, 
in the moral ſciences, as well as in the natural. A few obſer=- 
vations ſuggeſt a brilliant idea, which becomes the favourite 
idol of the mind. Facts are twiſted ; particulars generaliſed ; 
and the ſingularities of a few individuals, employed as a ſuffi- 
cient baſis to ſupport a national character. 


With regard to the people whoſe manners are the ſubject of 
this diſcourſe, various cauſes concur in rendering the force of 
ſyſtem pecuharly vigorous. Their inſtitutions were, in many 
reſpects, different from thoſe to which we are accuſtomed ; our 
information concerning them is extremely limited; and few 
have recourſe to thoſe ſources from which the moſt material in- 
formation may be obtained. 


When we confine our attention merely to the public tranſ- 
actions of the Greeks, and conſider either their wars with the 
Perſians, in which they ſtruggled for independence againſt a 


foreign enemy, or r their domeſtic contentions, in which they 
fought 
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fought againſt one another for pre-eminence, the envy, diſtruſt, 
and animolity, diſcovered on ſuch occaſions, may be eafily 
converted, by a little heightening of eloquence, into emula- 
tion, patriotiſm, and courage. The virtyes which animated a 
few great men, whoſe minds were elevated by the important 
meaſures which they were called to conduct, and whoſe illuſtri- 
ous merit hiſtorians and biographers have been at great pains to 
deſcribe, are thus conſtrued into general characteriſtics of the 
nation. On ſuch partial grounds have authors, equally diſtin- 
guiſhed by genius and learning, deſcribed with admiration the 
manners and inſtitutions of the Greeks. In reading their 
elegant performances on this favourite theme, we ſeem tran- 
ſported into a new and unknown country, where the wonders 
of art, and the virtues of men, vie with the beauties of nature 
and the climate, and heighten the pleaſures which they afford. 
Impreſſed with theſe charming, but fanciful deſcriptions, we 
recal, at the name of Greece, the ideas of taſte, elo- 
quence, liberty, and virtue ; and imagine, that we can never 
exhauſt the praiſes of a people, among whom thoſe in- 
ventions and diſcoveries, which form the chief ornament of 
human nature, were originally produced ; and, being reared 
with peculiar care, attained full vigour and maturity. The 
merit of that ſyſtem of government, in particular, which 
opened a field of improvement ſo beneficial to man, cannot, 
we think, be ſufficiently extolled. If genius be the father of 


refined arts, liberty, it has been aſſerted, is their mother. She 


not only gives them birth, but nouriſhes and ſupports their 
infant ſtate ; and the advantages moſt glorious for Greece, 


becauſe peculiar to that country, are commonly aſcribed to the 
republican inſtitutions firſt eſtabliſhed there, unknown in a 
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great meaſure to the reſt of the ancient world, and never 
adopted in their full extent by any modern nation. 


But when we examine the effect of the Grecian inſtitutions, 
which afforded ſuch ſcope to the efforts of genius, and to the 
virtues and abilities of individuals, on the happineſs of the 
nation at large ;—and when, in this view, we contemplate the 
tranſactions of thoſe celebrated republics in negotiation or war, 
as enemies, colonies, or allies, our admiration is converted 
into pity. No people ſeem to have paid leſs attention to thoſe 
common but important maxims which have been introduced 
for the general benefit of ſociety ; and it may be affirmed, that 
their condition, even during the moſt brilliant period of their 
political exiſtence, was more calamitous and afflicted, than that 
of any other poliſhed nation which hiſtory deſcribes *. 


The fituation of a country with regard to its neighbours, 
and the revolution of public affairs, have doubtleſs a great in- 
fluence on the manners of its inhabitants. They are ſplendid 
and important objects, and have ſeldom failed to attract the 
attention which they deſerve. But the internal policy of a 
Rate, the abundance or ſcarcity of the things moſt neceſſary for 
life, the refinement or ſimplicity in which the people are ac- 
cuſtomed to live, the progreſs of arts whether liberal or me- 
chanical—theſe circumſtances have a no leſs powerful effect in 
determining the national character; and, as they lie more con- 
cealed from ordinary obſervation, have commonly been ne- 
glected and forgotten. In explaining their condition and extent, 
as well as their effect and tendency, among the Greeks, I ſhall 
not have occaſion to deſcribe, at any length, the ſingular in- 
ſtitutions of Lycurgus, which had ceaſed in a great meaſure to 


See Part I. throughout. 
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govern the Spartans”, before the commencement of the period 
of hiſtory which is the object of the preſent work. Before 
this time, the different ſtates of Greece had been gradually 
approaching to a near reſemblance; and at the concluſion 
'of the Peloponneſian war, they had attained a ſtriking 
fimilarity in government, manners, and laws ©, But the 
features of the Greek character, which ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
the whole nation from every other, were more prominent, if 
I may ſay fo, in the Athenians, than in any of the neighbour- 
ing people. To them, therefore, my obſervations will more 
particularly relate; and I ſhall remark, in the progreſs of my 
diſcourſe, the principal lines of deviation from Athenian man- 
ners in the other Grecian republics, 


In the extenſive and well regulated kingdoms of modern 
Europe, men are deterred from injuſtice by the certainty of 
puniſhment. 'Their pretenſions, as well as their obligations, 
are determined by poſitive inſtitution, and private competi- 
tions are ſeldom allowed to diſturb the public tranquillity. In 
the tumultuary governments of ancient Greece the cauſes of 
diſſention were innumerable; while the feeble reſtraint of laws, 
ill adminiſtered, was unable to counteract their force. We 
need only open Xenophon, Thucydides, or Diodorus Siculus, 
to obſerve the perpetual conteſts between rich and poor, be- 
_ tween the. friends of democracy and the partiſans of ariſtocra- 
tical government. Ariſtotle informs us“, that in ſeveral re- 
publics, the higher ranks of people bound themſelves by oath 
to neglect no opportunity of doing wrong to their inferiors. 
We learn from Xenophon *, that the populace of Athens com- 
monly behaved to the rich, as if they had acted under the in- 

> Xenophon, de Repub, Lacedæm. Ifoc. in Archid. © Xenophon, ibid. 
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How they fluence of an engagement no leſs atrocious. Amidſt the op- 
— poſition of contending factions in the ſmaller ſtates, near one 
half of the community were frequently put to death, or 
baniſhed by the other; and, on many occaſions, the vanquiſhed 
party, reinforced by foreign aſſiſtance, returned back into their 
country, and retorted ſimilar injuries on their unhappy op- 
ponents'. During theſe furious agitations, no more reſpe& 
was paid to what 1s ſacred than to what is profane, Secret 
treachery conſpired with open violence. Even the principles 
of aſſaſſination were publickly avowed ; and wretches boafted 
before numerous aſſemblies, of having inſidiouſly murdered 


their fellow=citizens *. 


The cauſes of In the intervals of theſe violent paroxiſms of party-rage, 


| — — private quarrels kept the ſtate in perpetual fermentation. The 
private quar- competitions for civil offices, for military command, for 


rels. 3 22 . , 
honours at religious ſolemnities, or at public entertainments, 


opened an ever-flowing ſource of bitter animoſity *. Neigh- 
bours were commonly at variance. Every one was re- 
garded as an enemy, who had not proved himſelf a 
friend. Hereditary reſentments were tranſmitted from one 
generation to another; and the ſeeds of diſcord being ſown in 
ſuch abundance, yielded a never failing produce of libels, in- 
vectives, and legal proſecutions *. 


The fiteof The principal employment of ſix thouſand Athenian citizens 
nd og conſiſted in deciding law-ſuits. The courts of juſtice were ſhut 
Athens, on the holidays*, which engroſſed two months in the year; 


ſo that during the remaining ten, the judicial office occupied a 


Diodor. lib. xv, et paſſim. s Lyſias in Agorat. 
» Luyſias in his Oration relative to a conſecrated Olive. 
i Idem in Alcibiad. Iſoc. ibid, * See Lyfias againſt the Exchequer, 


number 
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number of perſons, almoſt equal to a third part of the whole 
eommunity'. Theſe judges determined cauſes not only be- 
tween their fellow-citizens, but between the different ſubjects 
of the republic, who, comprehended under the various names 
of - colonies, allies, or tributary ſtates,” were all equally ame- 
nable to the Athenian tribunals ®. The profits ariſing from 
courts of juſtice afforded a valuable reſource to the poorer 
citizens of Athens: The fees to which they were lawfully en- 
titled, amounted annually to an hundred and fifty talents ; the 
bribes which they received, probably exceeded that ſum; and 
both united, compoſed a ſixth part of the Athenian revenues. 
As the far greater proportion of judges among that litigious 
people, were choſen promiſcuoully from the whole body of the 
citizens, they excited nothing of that reſpect which, in moſt 
other nations, the exerciſe of judiciary power naturally com- 
mands. Inſtead of magiſtrates elevated above the common 
rank, and prepared by a long courſe of laborious education for 
the honourable functions to which they are called, the Athe- 
nians inveſted perſons in the meaneſt ſtationsof life, with a 
power to explain the laws, and to decide queſtions, where 
fortune, life, and liberty, were at ſtake. Theſe judges were 
in every reſpect on a level with thoſe whoſe differences they 
determined. As they were accuſtomed to the ſame manner of life, 
and engaged in the ſame occupations or amuſements, they were 
naturally animated by ſimilar feelings, and actuated by ſimilar 
motives. Hence the Athenian pleadings wear an air of pecvliar 
| liberty; the parties deſcend into ſuch particulars as before 
no ordinary tribunal could be admitted ; and, exhibiting their 


\ 1 See Introduction, p. v. » Xenophon de Repub, Athen. 
* Ariſtoph. Veſp. See the Introduction, p. ix, &c, 
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ſentiments and character without diſguiſe or reſerve, preſent the 
moſt intereſting, becauſe the moſt genuine picture, of the man- 
ners which diſtinguiſh that celebrated age. From a ſuperficial 
view of this judicial information, the moſt authentic ſurely that 
can poſſibly be obtained, it will appear in general, that Greece 
was not that happy country which has been 7 eloquently 
deſcribed, nor inhabited by that generous race & men who roſe 
ſupcrior to the little paſſions of ordinary mortals. In many re- 
ſpeQs thoſe fierce republicans differed from th nations with which 
we are beſt acquainted; but in many particular», alſo, they agreed. 
The amor patrie was like the patriotiſm of modern times, more 
frequently pretended than real; their public ſpirit, hypocriſy ; 
and, while in order to deceive one another, they continually 
talked of virtue and liberty, they had, at battom, no other ob- 


ject in view in all their civil conteſts, but private intereſt and 
ambition s. 


The following orations enable us not only to deſcribe the 


Athenian character, but to point out the circumſtances. which 
chicfly contributed to form it. In order to have a more com- 


. plete view of this ſubject, we may conſider the different claſſes 


The di'1nc- 


tion of ranks ' 


* 


o 
imine anc 
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of men in Athens, as citizens, ſtrangers, and ſlaves; and ex- 
amine the manners hic! naturally reſulted from each particu- 
lar condition. In a republic, where hereditary honours were 
unknown, and where the magiſtrates, appointed by lot, or 
elected by ſuffrage, returned at the year's end to a private ſta- 
tion, diſtintion of ranks could only be founded, either on the 
perſonal merit, or private fortunes, of individuals. Antient 
viTiters continually ſpeak of the rich and poor as the two princi- 


se Lyfas's deſence of a c.tizen accuſed of deſtroying the ancient government, 
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pal diviſions in the ſtate. They formed indeed two diſtin&t 
parties; each of which had its particular views and ſeparate 
intereſts, I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to aſſign more parti- 
cularly the limits of Athenian fortunes ; it is ſufficient for the 
preſent purpoſe to regard thoſe as rich, whoſe eſtates yielded the 
neceſſary comforts of life. This claſs of citizens, as well as the 
poorer ſort, till the age of forty, were bound by the duty of per- 
{onal ſervice in defence of the republic. When relieved from this 
oppreſſive taſk, they were loaded with the ſtill ſeverer burden 
of public contributions. On all extraordinary occaſions they 
were obliged to ſupply the deficiencies of the exchequer *”: it 
was their province to exerciſe every public office attended with 
expence *'; and many private acts of generoſity were rather 
extorted from them, than ſolicited, by thoſe who ſtood in need 
of their aſſiſtance*. When called a ſecond time to the per form- 
ance of the ſame duties which had already half ruined their for- 


tunes, no argument, how well ſoever it might be founded, 
and with whatever art it might be urged, was ſufficient to ex- 
cuſe them. They were compelled either to ſubmit to the taſk, 
which their countrymen had impoſed, or to exchange their 
eſtates with ſuch as offered to undertake it *. 


Amidſt theſe oppreſſive regulations, two circumſtances were 
fitted to give peculiar uneaſineſs. If the money required of the 
rich had been employed either for the relief of the diſtreſſed, or for 
the general intereſt of the community, good citizens might have 
conſoled themſelves by the proſpect of public benefits for the 
loſs of private fortune. But it was not with a view to equip a 


> Ifocrates on reforming the government of Athens. 
7 Xenophon, de repub. Athen. * Lyſias concerning the goods of Ariſtoph. 
* Ifoc. ibid. 
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14 fleet, to levy ſoldiers, to portion the daughters of the poor, 
or to employ their ſons in agriculture and commerce, that the 
heavieſt contributions were demanded. A man might have 
| performed all thefe generous offices, without being entitled 
Tk to the public approbation. When an accuſation was brought 
14 againſt him by thoſe who envied his proſperity, and when his 
Ti liberty and life were in danger, he folicited in vain the protec- 
tion of his judges, unleſs he could deſcribe his magnificence in 
1 religious feſtivals, in theatrical entertainments, in ſhows and 
. figured dances exhibited for the amuſement of the people *. 
The ſums laid out for theſe extravagant purpoſes were the 
moſt profitably expended ; and for theſe alone, he had reaſon 
to expect the higheſt returns of favour. 


” 
— — — 
—— —-—— ]. — ð — 


| | But with regard to the money which he had been ordered 
| to contribute for the defence of the ſtate, he had no ſecu- 
rity that it ſhould ever be applied for this beneficial purpoſe. 
The rapacity of the treaſurers * was as unbounded, as the in- 
juſtice of the public was intolerable. The latter was open and 
avowed, and the citizens were ſo well accuſtomed to it, that they 
began to conſider it in the ſame light with ſickneſs, old age, or 
any other natural calamity”. The embezzlement of their ma- 
giſtrates, indeed, they bore not with equal patience. This is 
always ſpoken of with great warmth and indignation. But 
reiterated complaints could not correct the diſorder. The only 
conſolation left. was that thoſe rapacious demagogues, after 
F they had ſufficiently enriched themſelves by the plunder of their 
1 country, would in all probability be plundered in their turn, 
and baniſhed, perhaps, or put to death“. 


——— Oy". 
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t Lyſias concerning the goods of Ariſtoph, * Lyfias in defence of a citizen accuſed 
of bribery, * LVyſias, ibid. Luyſias againſt the exchequer. 
2 Oration agaiait Ergocles, in the Life of Lyſias. 
I have 
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I have already hinted at the irregularity of the Athenian tri- 
bunals ; and the rich were the ordinary victims of their in- 
Juſtice, Theſe corrupt aſſemblies were liable to every ſpecies of 
undue influence. The parties came into court attended by 
their friends, relations, and ſometimes by almoſt all thoſe of 
the ſame ward or diſtri *: they endeavoured to ſeduce, when 
they could not intimidate ; perjury and falſe witneſſes were 
extremely frequent'; and while the plaintiff and defendant 
uſed every diſhonourable art for accompliſhing their deſigns, 
the judges gave looſe reins to the moſt diſorderly paſſions. They 
were biaſſed by particular affections or perſonal reſentments ; 
guided by the capricious fury of the vulgar, they puniſhed with 
uncommon rigour the criminals who were firſt brought before 


them; when their rage began to ſubſide, they afterwards became 


as weakly compaſſionate, as they had been before unjuſtly ſevere; 
they relented of their cruelty, and allowed, perhaps, the ac- 
complices of thoſe whom they had already condemned, or ſuch, 
at leaſt, as were tried for the ſame crimes, to eſcape unpu- 
niſhed ©, 

By the irregular adminiſtration of juſtice between one man 
and another, property was rendered ſo precarious, that the 
poſſeſſion of it could not afford any conſiderable enjoyment. 
But it was always attended with extreme inconvenience. The 
wealthy man lay at the mercy of every invidious accuſer who 
might traduce his character, and arraign his conduct. Before 
he entered on the different offices, which he was obliged to un- 
dertake, the whole tenour of his behaviour, public and private, 
was carefully examined by his country ©, After he had ex- 


Life of Lyſias. 
Lyſias, ibid. et paſſim. 


d Lyſias concerning the goods of Ariſtoph. 
« Lyſias againſt Evander. 
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ecuted theſe offices, he was called to a ſtrict account of his 
adminiſtration ; and, till he had ſatisfied his judges in that par- 
ticular, he could neither alienate, nor remove, any part of his 
fortune; he could not travel into foreign countries; and the 


| loſs of liberty was added to complete the ſum of his misfor- 


The character 
of this claſs of 
men. 


— Et et —ñk 


tunes ©. It was diſputed at Athens, not without reaſon, whether 
the condition of the rich or poor was the moſt difagreeable ; 
and general opinion gave it againſt the rich, though they 
themſelves, from the avarice natural to man, were often un- 
willing to be diveſted of thoſe poſſeſſions which only * 


them to innumerable hardſhips *. 


When we conſider the unhappy ſituation of this claſs of 
citizens, it is not to be ſuppoſed that they bore any ſincere 
affection to the government under which they lived. They 
found it neceſſary, indeed, to aſſume the appearance, and to em- 
ploy the cant, of patriotiſm, on all public occaſions. © The ſureſt 
revenue of the ſtate conſiſts in the generoſity of its ſubjeQs.” © I 
will employ my fortune more for the ſervice of my country, than 
if it were thrown into the Exchequer *.” While they endeavoured 
to deceive the public by ſuch magnificent pretences, the ſpirit of 
their government led them to conceal, to deny their riches 
and, as in countries where the worſt ſpecies of deſpotiſm pre- 
vails, to cover under the veil of poverty the real affluence of 
their condition“. It appears that they were even extremely 
indifferent about that liberty, on which they are commonly 
thought to have placed ſo high a value. Lyſias mentions it as 
a maxim univerſally acknowledged, that no man was naturally 
more inclined to one form of government, than to another; and 


e Xſchines in Cteſiphont. # Xenophon, Sympoſ. 
t Lyſias in defence of a citizen accuſed of receiving a bribe from the enemy. 
% Demoſth, de claſſ. Iſocrates on reforming the government of Athens. 
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that private intereſt was the ſole foundation of all political con- 
teſts, Every citizen, indeed, ſupported with extraordinary in- 
- trepidity the party which he had embraced, becauſe ſlavery or 
death wete the natural conſequences, of a defeat. In domeſtic 
diſſentions, therefore, as well as in foreign wars, the Greeks 
gave illuſtrious examples of courage and force of mind, gal- 
lantry in enterpriſe and perſevering vigour in execution, qua- 
lities, in which men familiariſed to danger will commonly. 
excel. But theſe virtues they diſplayed ſometimes in defence 
of one ſyſtem of government, and ſometimes in defence of an- 
other. The ſame perſons often changed ſides, as intereſt di- 
reed '; they had no conliſtency of character; and if we ex- 
amine the general behaviour of thoſe who are moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular acts of patriotiſm, we ſhall find that 
it by no means correſponds to the ideas commonly entertained 
of them. Thraſybulus is regarded as one of the moſt unble- 
miſhed characters of antiquity, and is celebrated by Cicero for 
having enjoyed the ſingular felicity of proving twice the ſa- 
viour of his country. Yet Thraſybulus is accuſed by his con- 
temporaries of receiving bribes; of accepting a ranſom from his 
priſoners, and afterwards detaining them in captivity; of betray- 
ing the ſhips which he commanded to the public enemy; and of 
committing many other crimes equally baſe and flagitious*. It is 
proved that, under unjuſt pretences, he frequently extorted money 
from the Athenian allies. Ergocles, his friend, who had aſſiſted 
him in re-eſtabliſhing the democracy, and who had been an accom- 
plice in many of his-crimes, was impeachc1 by Lyſias, tried by 
the Athenian afſembly, and condemned to death, after being 
ſtripped of the immenſe ſum of thirty talents, which he had 


i See p. 287, 
* 


& Lyfias againſt Evander. 
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amaſſed by injuſtice '. Thraſybulus, by dying abroad, eſcaped 
a ſimilar proſecution, which would probably have terminated in 
as diſagreeable a puniſhment “. 


Few Athenians have been more generally admired than The- 
ramenes, who died rather than concur in the meaſures of the 
thirty tyrants". Xenophon records his ſayings in his laſt mo- 
ments, when he diſplayed an alacrity and firmneſs of mind 
which deſerve not to be found in any character that is not truly 
virtuous. But the puniſhment of Theramenes, we are aſſured, 
was juſtly inflited. He overturned the democracy; betrayed 
his country to the Lacedæmonians; and he is accuſed of breach 
of friendſhip, of perfidy, and of murder*. After theſe pa- 
triots of the firſt magnitude, it is unneceſſary to mention more 


! See Lyſias againſt Ergocles in the life of Lyſias. 

An ingenious and manly writer, ſpeaking of the ſocial affections, obſerves, © That 
on this foundation was raiſed that admirable character, which, during a certain period of 
their ſtory, diſtinguiſhed the celebrated nations of antiquity, and rendered familiar and 
ordinary in their manners, examples of magnanimity, which, under governments leſs fa- 
vourable to the public affections, rarely occur; or which, without being much practiſed, 
or even underſtood, are made ſubjects of admiration and ſwelling panegyric. Thus, 
iays Xenophon, ©* died Thaſybulus, who, indeed, appears to have been a good man. 
What valuable | praiſe, and how ſignificant to thoſe who know the ſtory of this ad- 
mirable perſon !”” I am perſuaded, however, that examples of magnanimity were never 
ſo familiar and ordinary in the manners of any people, as n2t to excite admiration, The 
Greeks, ſurely, were not unacquainted with ſwelling panegyric “; nor is Xenophon 
ſparing in his praiſes, when he thinks them juſtly earned f. It is probable, that he was 
well acquainted with many parts of Thraſybulus's character; which, though it was not 
bis province to relate them in his Grecian hiſtory, afford a ſufficient reaſon why he beſtows on 
him ſo cold a panegyric. His meaning may be, that, notwithſtanding the crimes with which 

= this ſtzteſman and warrior was charged, his general conduct was the object rather of Eiza- AA: — 2 
ven than of cenſure; and that, on the whole, he deſerved the character of a good man. 

* See introduction to the orations againſt Agoratus and Eratoſthenes. 

? Lyfias againſt Eratoſthenes. | 


See Iſoc. Panegyr. Lyfias Funer. Orat, : + See Xenophon in Ageſilao. 
| 3 | obſcure 
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obſcure names; to inſiſt on the inhumanity of Theomneſtus, the 
injuſtice of Evander, the treachery of the younger Alcibiades, 
the rapacity of Philocrates, the cruelty of Philo“; all of whom, 
though they pretended to the higheſt political virtue, and aſpir- 
ed to the firſt offices of ſtate, were convicted of crimes, which, 
in any modern country of Europe, would have ſubjected them 
to an infamous death. 1 


If ſuch was the character of too many of thoſe who were 
ſtyled the better ſort of people *, it is not to be expected that 
their inferiors in rank and fortune, ſhould have behaved more 
honourably. The greater part of the Athenian citizens were 
reduced to extreme indigence. Although landed property was 
divided among more proprietors in Greece than in any modern 
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country, yet five thouſand citizens of Athens are faid to have 


enjoyed no immoveable poſſeſſions *. Deſtitute of patrimony or 
income, ſufficient to procure the means of a decent ſubſiſtence, 
they were too lazy to acquire them by their own induſtry. Many 
led a liſtleſs inſignificant life, ſauntering about the public places, 
inquiring after news, ſatisfied with the gleanings of profit to be 
picked up in the courts of juſtice, or with the wretched ſubſiſt- 
ence allowed them by the treaſury. Their dreſs was frequently 
ſo mean and dirty, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh them from 
ſlaves. During ſummer they danced in embroidered robes, 
but paſſed the ſummer in places too ſhameful to be named“. 
„And how is it poſſible, adds Iſocrates, that thoſe who 
are deprived of the common neceſſaries of life, ſhould give 
themſelves any trouble about the government?“ We find, ac- 
cordingly, that they were exceedingly ill- qualified for executing 


q The orations of Lyſias, paſſim. 7 Xenoph, de repub. Athen, 
See p. 317. t Xenoph, ibid. 
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thoſe offices with which they were too often entruſted. As 
they had in a great meaſure engroſſed the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, it was not uncommon at Athens to bribe the clerks 
employed in tranſcribing the laws of Solon, to abridge, inter- 
polate, and corrupt them. What is ſtill more extraordinary, ſuch 
a groſs device frequently ſucceeded ; nor was the artifice diſ- 


covered until parties came into court with contradictory laws“. 


This loweſt claſs of Athenian citizens, which, as we learn 
from Ifocrates”, was by far the moſt numerous, endeavoured 
to alleviate the miſery of their condition by a very criminal 
conſolation, They perſecuted their ſuperiors, baniſhed them 
their country, confiſcated their eſtates, and behaved with un- 
exampled licentiouſneſs in the public aſſemblies *, It has been 
ſaid, that though they were entitled to the firſt offices of ſtate, 
they ſeldom attempted to obtain them. But this obſervation 
is only true when confined to offices attended with expence. 
When any profit could be reaped, they were ever ready to 
graſp it. The management of the exchequer was the moſt 
lucrative employment in the republic; and to be entruſted 
with this charge, was the high ambition of all the popular 
demagogues. Yet we have a liſt of treaſurers, regularly ſuc- 
ceeding one another, who were raiſed to this confidential office 
from the meaneſt ranks in life. Low cunning and noiſy 1m- 
pudence elevated Eucrates, a ſeller of wool, to this important 
ſtation. He was ſucceeded by Lyſicles, a dealer in cattle, who 
excelled him in theſe accompliſhments. Hyperbolus, a maker 
of lamps, adding profligate debauchery to his other eminent 
qualities, was taken into high favour ; but every competitor 


Life of Lyſias. Oration on reforming the Government of Athens. 
® Ifocrates on the Peace, 2 L'Eſprit des Loix, b. i. 
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gave way to the matchleſs effrontery and bare-faced lies of 
Cleon, a currier, and the ſon of a man who had long exer- 
ciſed the ſame liberal profeſſion *. It appears, therefore, that 
although the Athenians were ſometimes directed by the juſtice 
of an Ariſtides, the abilities of a Pericles, or the virtue of a 
Phocion, they more frequently liſtened to men of an oppoſite 
character. The moſt turbulent, diſſolute, and licentious, com- 
monly prevailed in the aſſembly ; and ſpecious qualities carried 
off the rewards due to real merit. Ifocrates © aſſures us of the 
fact; and Xenophon * affirms, that it is perfectly agreeable to 
the nature and principles of the Athenian conſtitution. From 
the manners of thoſe elected into the firſt offices, we may diſ- 
cover the general character of the electors. It was a compound 
of cruelty, fraud, drunkenneſs, debauchery, and every vice 
degrading to human nature. 


The moſt miſerable and moſt numerous claſs of inha- 
bitants in Athens, were the ſlaves. Theſe were treated with 
great ſeverity in all the Grecian republics. Deprived of every 
privilege belonging to them as men, they were puniſhdd, in- 
ſulted, and tormented, at the will of a capricious maſter, It 
was even cuſtomary to afflick them with wanton and unpro- 
voked cruelty, and to ſubject them, without any offence on 


> Atiſtoph. Equit. et Veſp. \© Oration on reforming the Government 
of Athens. 4 De Repub. Athen. 

See Ly ſias againſt Simon. Wound from Malice aforethought, &c. 

Writers have been at great pains to explain how the Athenians came to be deprived of 
their virtue. It is not very conſiſtent in Monteſquicu ® to account for this, in one page, 
by the victory of Salami,; and in another, by the death of Epaminondas, which hap- 
pened near a century afterwards. It had been, perhaps, more to the purpoſe, to prove 
that this virtue, ſo much celebrated, was ever a general characteriſtic of the Athenian 


people. 
Edit. d'Amſterdam, 1764, vol. i. p. 191 & 193. 
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their part, to ſtripes and blows ; that every ſpark of ingenuous 
nature being extinguiſhed, they might be the better fitted for 
ſubmitting to an entire and unreſerved obedience. 


Such was their general treatment over all Greece; but at 
Sparta it was ſtill more intolerable. As the citizens of that re- 
public, when unemployed in war or political affairs, wholly ad- 
dicted themſelves to hunting and other amuſements, the ground 
was cultivated, and all mechanical profeſſions exerciſed, by ſlaves 
only. Theſe increaſed to ſuch a pitch, as to become formidable 
to the ſtate. Hence they were watched with uncommon attention, 
and murdered by way of ſport, or to enure the young Spartans 
to blaod ; and when any danger ſeemed to ariſe from them, 
butchered by thouſands, in a manner too ſhocking to be deſcribed®, 
The conduct of the Athenians with regard to their ſlaves was 
reckoned more gentle than that of any of their neighbours, 


' Demoſthenes aſſerts, that it was better to be a ſlave in Athens, 


than a denizen in many other republics", But this is ſpoken 
like an orator ; for he allows that his countrymen commonly 
preferred the evidence of ſlaves, which was always extorted by 
torture, as a more infallible method of diſcovering the truth, 
than the teſtimony of freemen. Lyſias frequently takes no- 
tice of the ſame barbarous practice. The Athenian citizens 
were fond of wearing long hair, which was therefore forbid- 
den to ſlaves. Theſe unhappy men were depreſſed by every 
other mortifying diſtinction, treated as creatures of an inferior 
ſpecies, and might be uſed, as Lyſias affirms, in any manner 


that ſeemed good to their maſters *. Such was the boaſted 


gentleneſs of the Athenian inſtitutions ; and the effects of them 


on the character of maſters and ſlaves were equally pernicious. 


1 Plut. in Lycurg. Philip. II. In Oniter. 
Wound from Malice aforethought. 


1 The 
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The former, being accuſtomed to treat with ſevere harſhneſs 
thoſe who were ſubject to their authority, could not be ex- 
peed to entertain very humane fentiments for their fellow- 
citizens. The latter, expoſed as they were to continual indig- 
nities, and degraded below the condition of human nature, 
became inſenſible to every manly feeling; and governed by 
hatred, reſentment, malice, and all the worſt paſſions incident 
to the human frame, they were always more deſirous of ob- 
taining liberty by the deſtruction of their maſters, than by the 

merit of their own ſervices '.” Hence the manners of the 
whole nation were tainted with a ſavage ferocity, of which it 
is not eaſy, in the preſent age, to form an idea: And even the 
beſt Greek writers, infected by the general contagion, deſcribe 
with a calm, unfeeling indifference, ſuch atrocious barbarities 
as ought naturally to excite horror, 


The hoſpitality of ancient times, which was deemed ſo im- 
portant a virtue by private families“, was little regarded by 
the public. The ſtrangers who reſided in Athens, though 
extremely numerous, were reduced to a condition nearly re- 
ſembling that of emancipated ſlaves. Poſſeſſed of perſonal 
freedom, they enjoyed no political or civil rights. They had 

| a patron indeed, who defended them from the i injuries of others, 
but who was entitled to much deference and reſpect, and to 
many important ſervices, in return for the aſſiſtance which he 
afforded. If they neglected to perform theſe ſervices, their 
patron withdrew his protection; in conſequence of which, 
their whole property was confiſcated to the Athenian re- 
public *. Beſides this misfortune, which frequently befel 


| Life of Lyſias. Lyſias's Oration relative to a conſecrated Olive, 
= Aul. Gell. lib, v. c. 13. * Lyſtas againſt Philo. 
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them, they were obliged to pay ten drachmas * annually to 

the exchequer; and if they failed in making this acknow- 
ledgment at the appointed time, they were immediately fold as 

ſlaves by the officers of the revenue *. Before this actually 

took place, they were, in one material point, on the ſame 

footing with thoſe ſubjected to domeſtic ſervitude, Strangers, 

as well as ſlaves, were liable to be put to the queſtion, and to 

have their evidence extorted by torture. As foreigners were 

more numerous in Athens than in any other of the Grecian 

ſtates, it is probable, that every where elſe they were treated 

ſtill more rigorouſly ; and the ſituation of exiles, we may ſup- 

poſe, was {till more miſerable than that of other ſtrangers. 

The conſe- Hence the continual lamentations of thoſe who are in danger 
—— 4 of baniſhment; a penalty thought equal to death itſelf *. 
= whe ſeve- Hence likewiſe we may obſerve the rigour of the Grecian laws, 
Grecian laws. particularly the Oſtraciſm, which prevailed not only in Athens, 
but in all the democratical ſtates *, By this inſtitution, any 
citizen deemed formidable on account of his power, his riches, 
or his eloquence, might be baniſhed during ten years, and re- 

duced, of courſe, to the wretched condition above deſcribed *. 


The character Having conſidered the different ranks of men in the Grecian 
3 republics, I ſhould now proceed to examine the manners and 
depends. character of the fair ſex. The behaviour of theſe muſt always 
be relative to the treatment which they meet with ; and this 

will, in a good meaſure, depend on the barbarity or refinement 

of the men. Thele circumſtances, again, are nearly connected 

with their ordinary manner of life, the progreſs of arts liberal 


and mechanical, the extent and diſtribution of private fortune. 


o Heſychius. Demoſthen. Orat. 1. in Ariſtogit. 
4 Lyſias againſt Simon, See Introduction, p. vii. Ly ſias, paſſim. 
t Ariſtot. Polit. lib. iii. e. 13. Plut. in Vit. Ariſtid. 
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It is proper, therefore, to begin by the firſt link of the chain; 
and after conſidering the private fortunes of the Greeks, their 
ordinary occupations and amuſements, and the arts moſt cul- 
tivated among them, to endeavour to aſcertain the condition of 
women as partners in domeſtic life, and their rank as members 
of civil ſociety. 


The wealth of individuals, in all the ſtates of Greece, was 
extremely inconſiderable, when compared with the opulence of 
the modern inhabitants of Europe. The narrow circumſtances 
of the Athenians afford ſufficient evidence of the exceſſive 
poverty of their neighbours. Solon divided his fellow-citizens 
into four claſſes *. Thoſe of the firſt poſſeſſed as much land as 
was ſufficient to produce annually five hundred medimn: * of 
grain; the eſtates of the ſecond produced three hundred; 
thoſe of the third, two hundred; and the loweſt claſs were 
either entirely deſtitute of immoveable property, or poſſeſſed 
ſuch ſmall ſhares of land as were of very inconſiderable value. 
In the time of Lyſias, there were no leſs than five thouſand 
citizens who had no landed eſtates”; and the farms cultivated 
by others could not afford them any better ſubſiſtence than that 
of the meaneſt cottagers . The income indeed of a few great 
families much exceeded what was neceſſary, by the regulations 
of Solon, to conſtitute them of the firſt clals. But even the 
richeſt Athenians were by no means poſſeſſed of what would 
be at preſent deemed a magnificent fortune. The eſtate of 
Conon, who had been employed in many ſucceſsful expeditions 
againſt the enemies of his country, exceeded not cooo]. That 
of Nicophemus, which the Athenians were at great pains to 


appropriate for the public ſervice, ſcarcely amounted to 4000 l. 


Plot. in Solon, 
Y Lyſtas, p. 319. 


x Thirteen medimni are equal to fourteen buihel-, 
# Lyſias againſt the Exchequer. 
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Hipponicus, who is called by Xenophon * and by Ifocrates * the 
richeſt of the Greeks, was not worth 38,000 l., admitting the 
computation of thoſe who had an intereſt to exaggerate his 
wealth. And. even the ſplendid Alcibiades, whoſe magnifi- 
cence is ſo highly extolled by alt Greek writers, was never 
maſter of 20,0001. © Although we make allowance, therefore, 
for the high value of money in ancient times“, we muſt till 
entertain a very mean idea of Grecian opulence. The wealthy 
few enjoyed but moderate fortunes, while by far the greater 
part lived in very ſtraitened and miſerable circumſtances. 


The ſtate of Agreeably to theſe obſervations, we may remark, in the 
1 deſcriptions of ancient writers, an extreme ſimplicity of man- 
the Gteecs. ners in every thing relating to private life. The Grecian 
houſes, furniture, table, dreſs, were all of the meaneſt kind. 
Their houſes commonly conſiſted of two floors, the lower of 
which was often employed as a magazine for holding the pro- 
viſions neceſſary for the family *. In the habitations of the 
richer citizens, the apartments of the women were ſeparated 
from thoſe of the men, and the bath was frequently ſituated 
between them. There is a ſtriking example in Lyſias of the 
little value which the middling ranks of people put on their 
dwellings. A man, rather in affluent circumſtances for an 
Athenian, ſucceeds to the houſe of his brother. He continues 
in it a year, until the proviſions ſtored in the ground-floor are 
conſumed, and then abandons it to go elſewhere '. The fur- 
niture of their houſes, excepting pictures and ſtatues (of which 


hereafter), appears to have been of the plaineſt kind. The 


« (Fconom. „In defence of Alcibiades. 
© Lyſias's Oration relative to the Goods of Ariſtophines, | 
See Introduction, p. ix, * Xenophon, &conom. Lyſias agaiuſt Eratoſth, 


i Lyſias againſt Diogeiton. 
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Lacedæ monians made uſe of no other inſtruments but the 
ſaw and the hatchet in preparing their houſehold accommoda- 
tions*, Their more improved neighbours ſeem to have been 
ſo little acquainted with what the rudeſt nations in modern 
Europe regard as the conveniencies of life, that, even in latter 
times, they were ignorant of the uſe of beds, and were ſatisfied 
with repoſing on the ground. Their dreſs was entirely of 
woollen, which originally coſt them very little ; but the dirti- 
neſs of it put them afterwards to a good deal of expence in the 
article of perfumes ', The Athenians indeed were much given : 
to the pleaſures of the table, which Renophon conſiders as an 

effect of their extenſive commerce. They imported, he ſays, 

the luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, and Pe- 

loponneſus. But the greater part of the citizens, as both Xeno- 

phon and Iſocrates obſerve, could not afford theſe delicacies ; 

and they ſeldom pretended to give any private entertainments; 

they contented themſelves with public feaſts, which were cele- 

brated with greater expence 1n proportion as the intervals be- 

tween them were more diſtant, 


Slavery, as it has been obſerved, prevailed over all Greece; Their mas- 
but the ſlaves were principally occupied in arts, manufactures, 5 
or agriculture, and rarely employed as inſtruments of luxury 
or oſtentation. Even the better fort of people at Athens ſub- 
mitted to the meaneſt domeſtic offices. Lyſias deſcribes the 
wife of a perſon of no ſmall importance, opening the door of 
her bed-chamber in the night, leaving her apartment, going 
below ſtairs to ſuckle her child, and returning again to her 
huſband ”. Their ordinary manner of life was extremely uni- 
form. Part of every morning was commonly ſpent in public 


& Plut. in Lycurg. Jem in Pelopid. I Lyſias, ibid. 
De Depub, Athen. | Diſcourſe on reforming the Goverement of Athens. 
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| | Their ordi- acts of religion. The bulk of the citizens frequented, in the 
| tors and forenoon, the public aſſembly, or the different courts of juſtice. 
amuſement. Thoſe whoſe preſence was unneceſlary there, and who diſdained 
to be employed in any mechanical occupation, amuſed them- 
ſelves with their military exerciſes, ſauntered in the public 
walks, or loitered in the ſhops of muſicians, and other artiſts, 
in which they are ſaid to have thrown away the greateſt part of 
their time “. 

As the morning was dedicated to religion, and the forenoon 
to buſineſs, ſo the evening was the time of pleaſure and diſſipa- 
tion. They had no great variety of thoſe amuſements which 
are found neceſlary in poliſhed ſocieties to divert languor, and 

| to fill up the vacuities of a liſtleſs life. Games of hazard are 
ö always mentioned with ſuch diſgrace, that they muſt not have 
| been in general uſe; and none but the moſt profligate and aban- 
doned ſeem to have been much addicted to them". The men 
ſupped apart from the women : thoſe of better fortune com- 
; monly invited a few friends *; and the bottle appears to have 
Vices to formed a material part of the entertainment. Plato“ allows 
| which they — 5s E 
| were molt ad. the free uſe of wine in theſe convivial ſuppers; as nothing, he 
_— ſays, has a greater tendency to diſpoſe the mind to that bene- 
volence which often terminates in friendſhip. Even Socrates 
4 | is repreſented drinking in large glaſſes with Agathon and 
| Ariſtophanes till early in the morning. The converſation, on 
ſuch occaſions, was often lively and agreeable, but ſometimes 
as licentious as the debauchery was exceſhve *; and fo little 


| aſhamed were the Greeks of their vices, that they affected to 
| practiſe them as duties of religion. Their ſolemn feſtivals 


| » Life of Lyſias. Iſocrates in Areop. » Lyſias againſt Alcibiades, et paſſim. 
= Ly fias againſt Eratoſthenes, p. 423. Sympoſ. 1 Idem, ibid. 
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commonly ended with a ſupper, at which they thought them= 
ſelves obliged to get drunk in honour of the Gods. This 
cireumſtance had, doubtleſs, its effect, in diſtinguiſhing their 
ſuperſtition from that of the eaſtern nations, from whom they 
had borrowed the moſt eſſential parts of their religious belief. 
The worſhip of the Egyptians was dark and gloomy ; 
that of the Greeks, gay and cheerful. Even the Egypt- 
ian hymns were melancholy, and conſiſted of complaints 
and lamentations; but the Grecian ſolemnities conclud- 
ed with ſongs of triumph and exultation *, It had been 
fortunate for the Greeks, had they confined their de- 
baucheries to ſtated times of convivial merriment; but they 
frequently intoxicated themſelves at all hours of the day; and 
their exceſſes in a vice peculiarly hurtful in a warm climate 
to the powers of the underſtanding, led them to commit ſuch 
follies and abſurdities as are ſcarcely to be credited. 


From this ſhort deſeription of their manner of life, it is 
natural to conclude, that they had made but ſmall progreſs in 
the arts of ſociety. Theſe flouriſh in cities, and the moſt 
poliſhed people of Greece much affected a country life. Te- 
nophon's beautiful deſcription of rural happineſs, proves that 
he had felt its charms; and both Thucydides * and Ifocrates * 
aſſure us, that the Athenians of the firſt rank ſeldom lived in 
the city. Hence agriculture was z3koned an honourable em- 
ployment; but the rules of it were little attended to, and leſs 
underſtood . Commerce was ſtill more neglected. That of 
the Athenians, though comparatively great, muſt have been 


r Ariſtot, ad Nichom, lib. viii, * Apuleius de genio Socratis, 
t Lyſias, Wound from Malice, Againſt Simon, &c, Lib. ii. 
In Areopag, Kenophon, CEconom, 
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extremely inconſiderable in itſelf, There could be little com- 
petition between traders, when a ſhip often doubled the value 
of her cargo by a voyage from Athens to the Adriatic *. The 
ſpirit of induſtry was checked by the abſurd mode of taxation 
credit, the ſoul of commerce, was deſtroyed by the Grecian 
inſtitutions, which rendered property precarious ; and not only 
the public, but private perſons, were obliged to pay an ex- 
orbitant intereſt for the money which they had occaſion to 

borrow *. | 


The wants and luxuries, however, of one climate are not 
the ſame with thoſe of another. A comfortable dwelling, abun- 
dance of the neceſſaries of life, and all thoſe domeſtic conve- 
niencies which induſtry and commerce may procure, are deemed, 
in northern countries, eſſential to happineſs. Deprived of the 
advantages which theſe objects afford, human life would be 
expoſed to innumerable hardſhips; and to obtain them in great 
plenty, and in high perfection, is, therefore, the main aim of 
induſtrious application. But in Greece, the ingenuity of man 
can impart few additions to the happy influence of the climate. 
Nature requiring little, has given almoſt all that ſhe requires ; 
and art is leſs employed in warding off inconveniencies which 
are weakly felt, than in procuring delights which are highly 
reliſhed. The pleaſures of the eye and the ear obtain a pre- 
ference to other gratifications; and poetry, painting, muſic, 
ſtatuary, and eloquence, furniſh the moſt effential articles of 
luxury. Notwithſtanding the unhappy policies, therefore, 
which prevailed in that country, and the inconſiderable pro- 


grels of the Greeks in what are called the uſeful arts, they 


acquired unrivalled fame in thoſe which are merely ornamental. 


* Lyſias againſt Diogeiton, 2 Lyſias in Ariſtoph, 
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Good and evil are promiſcuouſly blended in all human affairs. 
The rage of foreign war, as well as the turbulence of domeſtic 
faction, both of which were deeply rooted in the nature of the 
Grecian inſtitutions, produced ſuch effects on the progreſs of 
refined arts, as could neither have been foreſeen nor expected. 
The former- encouraged valour, the latter eloquence ; and 
wherever theſe qualities are called forth, and exerted in an 
eminent degree, talents both military and civil muſt attain a 
proportionable improvement. The concurring influence of 
accidental cauſes promoted the ſame beneficial end, and fa- 
voured the dawning efforts of Grecian genius. A delightful 
climate, a pictureſque country, an harmonious language, a 
poetical religion; the effect of theſe, fingly, was great; but 


much greater when united; and conſpiring harmoniouſly toge- 
ther, they operated not only with full force, but in proper 


direction. 


The happy influence of an air and ſoil, in which the orga- 
nization of the human body unfolded itſelf in the rareſt pro- 
ductions of beauty and of ſtrength, might have been overcome 
in Greece, by that fatal propenſity to voluptuous indolence, 
which chiefly prevails where nature has been moſt laviſh 
of her favours. But the political ſituation of the Greeks 
required uncommon attention, vigilance, and activity. Sur- 
rounded with perpetual dangers, every citizen was obliged to 
be in readineſs to defend himſelf againſt private violence, or to 
avenge the wrongs of his country. The views of the public 
concurred with thoſe of individuals in promoting the active 


_ virtues, and in endeavouring to render them habitual. No- 


thing was neglected that might counteract the effect of too 
luxurious a climate. Private families had their baths, their 
m 2 gymnaſia, 


Climate ' 
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gymnaſia, or places for exerciſe. Larger ones were common 
to whole diſtricts or communities. The youth in each ſtate 
were trained with care to all military accompliſhments. Public 
games were inſtituted, which exhibited a conſtant image of 
war, even during the ſhort intervals of tranquillity ; and 
citizens from all the different republics being invited to contend 
at them, perſonal rivalſhip was heightened inw national emula- 
tion *. The ſwelling ode celebrated the praife of the victors; 
and in the moſt conſpicuous places of Gicece, animated 
marbles were erected to perpetuate their renown |, 


The delightful harmony of the Ionic dialect, would natural- 
ly have degenerated, among a leſs active people, into a liquid 
and voluptuous ſoftneſs. But, contrary to what uſually taxes 
place, the Greek language, as ſociety improved, became more 
nervous, forcible, and auſtere. Panegyrics were employed to 
celebrate the glory of the brave who fell in battle. Men ſpoke. 
in great aſſemblies, where their lives, and liberties, and fortunes, 
were at ſtake. Whole nations defended their rights before the 
crowded tribunals of aſſembled ſtates *, And ſueh occaſions as 
theſe exciting all the powers of perſuaſion, the vehemence and 


enthuſiaſm of the ſentiment came to be gradually infuſed into 
the language. 


The religion of the Greeks, conſidered as an hiſtorical ac- 
count of inviſible powers, or as a ſyſtem of faith calculated to 


influence the practice and morals of men, may be ranked with 
the loweſt and moit ihideral ſuperſtitions that ever diſgraced 


the human mind. Burt if regarded as a collection of in- 
genious: 


genigus allegorical fictions, invented to pleaſe the imagina- 


[ Eos * > Da. F\ — * . * Ae 2 9 F ? 5 0 0 . 
8 3224 aneg) 22 © Ar: „ Polit. Zoo x III. Caap, X. Pauſanias, lib. vi, 
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tion, jit is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive any thing better adapted 
to this agreeable purpoſe. Such a religious ſyſtem could never 
have gained ground, but among a people who enjoyed the gayeſt 


and moit {ſplendid aſpect of nature. Their fancies being 


warmed by the magniticent ſcenery of a pictureique country, 


their hearts being diſpoſed to extreme ſenſibility by that delicate 
organization which is natural to their charming climate, what- 
ever afforded delight, eaſily ohlained belief. Statuaries as 
well as poets, availed themſelves of this diſpoſition; and 
their inventions ranged at large in the wide field of 
materials, which mythology had created. The majeſtic 
Jupiter of Phidias excited awful reſpect; the Venus of 
Praxiteles received homage from the fair and tender ; modeſt 
beauty was admired in Minerva; old age was honoured in 
Saturn, and youth beloved in Apollo. 


The arts thus employed in promoting the worſhip of the 
Gods, or in rewarding military valour, came to be themſelves 
thought worthy of reward. Judges were appointed for deter- 
mining the relative merit of poems, pictures, and ſtatues *. 
Different, and even rival ſtates, joined in beſtowing valuable 
preſents, or in conferring high marks of reſpect on the authors 
of thoſe productions which had gained the prize. And this 


carcer of honour and diſtinction being once open, was purſued 


The inſtitu- 
tions of the 
Greeks rela- 
tive to teſined 
arts. 


with peculiar ardour in a country, where court favour and 


hereditary titles were unknown, where the poſſeſſion of pro- 
perty was almoſt as uncertain as that of popular fame, and 


where perſonal talents alone could enſure men a laſting eleva- 
on above their-fellow-citizens, 


= © Plin, Lib, xxxv. cap. 35. 
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We find, accordingly, that the refined arts were carried to 
ſuch a pitch ,of improvement, and diffuſed ſo extenſively in 
Greece, as muſt appear, according to modern ideas, altogether 
inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of Grecian manners in 
every other reſpect. Thucydides informs us“, that a few 
years before the Peloponneſian war, the Athenians expended 
three hundred talents in erecting the gate of their citadel, and 
other ornamental edifices. A man who is deſcribed by Lyſias as 
being of ſo avaricious a diſpoſition, that he defrauded his own 
grandchildren, is ſaid to have ſpent a ſum of money ſufficient to 
maintain an Athenian family ſeveral years, in raiſing a monu- 
ment to the memory of a brother whom he hated * The 
orator mentions not this as an extraordinary fact, but as a 
matter of frequent occurrence. Painting was ſo faſhionable an 
art, that Ariſtotle * conſiders it as a proper branch of general 
education. Children,” he ſays, © cannot be too early in- 
ſtructed in it, that they may acquire a taſte in the beauty of 
forms; and, being accuſtomed in their youth to examine pictures 
with a critical eye, may learn to avoid impoſition in buying 
houſehold furniture and ornaments.” Muſic was regarded as 
an accompliſhment ſtill more indiſpenſable. Themiſtocles and 
Epaminondas are perhaps the two greateſt men who appear on 
the ſtage of ancient hiſtory. Yet an ignorance of mufic was 
thought to detract conſiderably from the merit of the former; 
while a ſuperior ſkill in that art added new luſtre to all the 
eminent qualities of the latter. The Grecian youth were 
trained with peculiar care to the gymna/?ic exerciſes and muſic *, 
1t even became a matter of ſtate to determine the relative merit 
of the muſical inftruments then in uſe. The flute was pro— 


Lib. i. r Againſt Diogeiton. bh Polit. lit. vii. cap. 3. 
Cicero Tuſcul. Qeæſt. k loc, in Areop. 
ſcribed 
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fcribed at Athens as equally unfavourable to health and beauty 
and the poets, who were never at a loſs for a table to promote 


the views of legillators, pretended, that Minerva having in- 


vented the flute, threw it into the river Iliſſus, when ſhe 
obſerved that playing on it diſtorted her ſhape .. 

But the arts of imitation were not cultivated with equal care 
in all the different republics. They flouriſhed chiefly in Athens, 
where the features of the Grecian character were marked with 
peculiar force. Other ſtates excelled in them more or leſs, in 
proportion to their connexion with the Athenians by neigh- 
bourhood or alliance”, and to their approximations to the laws 
and government which prevailed among that people". The 
Spartans formed, in this as well as in every other reſpect, the 
oppolite extreme. They affected to deſpiſe thoſe elegant ac- 
compliſhments by which their rivals were diſtinguiſhed ; and 
baniſhed from their republic every art which tended not 
to increaſe the vigour of the body, or to confirm the 
fortitude of the mind. Even after the other inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus had fallen into diſuſe, a contempt for arts, ſciences, 
literature, and refinement, ſtill prevailed at Sparta; and during 
the higheſt improvement to which ſociety ever advanced in 
Greece, a republic of Barbarians ſubſiſted in the heart of that 


country *. 

When we contemplate, however, the high attainments of 
the nation in general, in all the refined arts, we examine their 
character in the moſt favourable light in which it can poſhbly 


be viewed. Their magnificence in public ſolemnities, religious 
proceſſions, and theatrical entertainments, followed as a natural 


1 Ariſtot. Ibidem. m Iſoc. in Evagor. n Panegyr. of Athens. 
® Ifoc, in Panathen, et paſſim, Plat. in Hipp. Maj. Elian, lib. vi. Diodor, lib, xiii. 
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conſequence z and theſe matters are continually inſiſted on by 
the fond admirers of antiquity. But it is evident, from what 
has been already obſerved in this diſcourſe, that neither the 
general improvement of manners, nor the arts of converſation 
and ſociety, kept pace with the progreſs of thoſe ſplendid, but 
uſeleſs amuſements; and if we conſider the treatment and 
character of the fair ſex, even among the moſt cultivated people 
of Greece, the ſame concluſion will be rendered ſtill more ap- 


| parent. 
The condi- : | : , F 
1 During the early ages of ſociety, men are either employed in 
in different acquiring the means of ſubſiſtence, or in invading their ene- 
: 11005 O . . . * 
— mies and repelling their attacks, The natural delicacy and 


timidity of women render them leſs qualified for theſe occu- 
pations. Hence, among rude nations, they are treated with 
neglect, and often reduced into ſervitude, But when civi- 
lization has been carried to a certain pitch; when arts, manu» 
factures, and commerce, have made known the conveniencies 
and refinements of poliſhed life, talents of the agreeable kind 
come to be in general requeſt, and are ſoon univerſally eſteemed, 
In all theſe, women are fitted by nature to excel. The imper- 
fections of their ſex gradually diſappear ; they become the ob- 
jects of affection, acquire reſpect, and aſſume that diſtinguiſhed 
ſtation in ſociety, which is not demanded with more juſtice on 
the one fide, than yielded with readineſs on the other, 


General prin= Theſe obſervations ſeem natural and obvious ; and are juſtified 
ciples apf I believe, by the general hiſtory of mankind. Yet they are not 
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not to the | 

| condition of conformable to what actually took place in Greece, There the 
i i, * . * 

| Greece, condition of women, inſtead of being improved by the gradual 


| advancement of ſociety, ſeems, on the contrary, to have been 
| the moſt advantageous, where the manners of men were in 
| 3 bother 
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other reſpects the leaſt refined. The Lacedzmonians, though + 


continually employed in war, and unacquainted with arts and 
refinement which they even affected to deſpiſe, yet conferred 
on women advantages ſuperior to what they enjoyed in any 
other Grecian republic. While the Spartans were governed by 
ſuch ſevere regulations, as monaſtic rigour has ſeldom ventured 
to impoſe, their wives lived in abundance and luxury; they 
were entirely exempted from thoſe troubleſome obſervances 
which the laws of Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed ; without being 
obliged to execute any of the offices of government they 
directed all its meaſures; and if the whole property of Lace- 
dæmon had been divided into five parts, no leſs than 
two of theſe would have belonged excluſively to the women ”. 
Ariftotle pretends to account for the pre-eminence of the fair 

ſex among the Spartans, from the warlike genius of that 
people. The love of war and of women, ſays he, always 
go together. The moſt warlike nations are always the moſt 
addicted to the pleaſures between the ſexes; and the ancient 


fable which unites Mars and Venus is not a chimerical inven- 


tion of the fancy, but reſts on the moſt ſolid foundation +,” 


Among the Athenians, on the other hand, a people famous 
indeed on account of their martial ſpirit, but unrivalled in the 
arts of peace, not more learned than polite according to the 
ideas of that age, and diſtinguiſhed by an exceſſive paſſion for 
thoſe refined entertainments which prevail in poliſhed na- 
tions, and which they enjoyed in peculiar elegance and per- 


Their treat- 
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damon, 
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fection, the treatment of women was moſt ungenerous and un- 


natural. Excluded from the public ſhows and amuſements, 


? Ariſtot, Polit, Book II. p. 105, edit. Conrin. 4 Jdem ibid. 
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deprived even of the pleaſures of domeſtic ſociety, and ſcarcely 
venturing to open their lips in the preſence of their neareſt 
relations, they were confined with the utmoſt rigour to the 
moſt retired apartments of the family, employed in the meaneſt 
offices, and conſidered in every reſpect rather as the ſervants 
than as the equals of their fathers or huſbands. It was thought 
indecent for them to venture abroad, unleſs to accom- 
pany a funeral“, to be preſent at a ſacrifice, or to aſſiſt at 
ſome other religious ſolemnity. Even on theſe occaſions they 


werd generally accompanied by perſons who watched their be- 
haviour. The moſt innocent freedom was conſtrued into a 


breach of modeſty; and their reputation, once ſullied by the 
ſmalleſt reproach, could never afterwards be retrieved. 

If ſuch ſeverities had been exerciſed againſt them from that 
jealouſy which often attends a violent love, and of which a 
certain degree is, perhaps, inſeparable from a delicacy in the 
paſſion between the ſexes, their condition, though not leſs miſer- 
able, would have been leſs contemptible. But this could not be 
the caſe; the Athenians were utter ſtrangers to that refinement 
of ſentiment with regard to the fair ſex *, which renders them 
the objects of a timid but reſpectful paſſion, and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expence of their freedom. Married 
or unmarried, the Athenian women were kept in equal re- 
ſtraint ; no pains were taken to render them, at any one period of 
their lives, agreeable members of ſociety ; and their education 
was either entirely neglected, or confined, at leaſt, ro ſuch ob- 
jets as, inſtead of elevating and enlarging the mind, tended 
only to humble and to debaſe it, The uncommon rigour with 
which they were confined, was not therefore with a view to 


' Lyſias againſt Diogeiton. Lyſias, p. 420. * Lyſias, p. 435 · 
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promote their own advantage, but only to render them better 


qualified for thoſe ſervices which the Athenians required them 
to perform. | 


Though neither fitted for appearing with honour in ſociety, 
nor for keeping company with their huſbands, they were 
thought capable of ſuperintending their domeſtic ceconomy, of 
acting as ſtewards in the family, and thus relieving the men 
from a multiplicity of little cares, which they conſidered as un- 
worthy of their attention and unſuitable to their dignity. , The 
whole burden of ſuch neceſſary, but humble concerns, being 
impoſed on the women, their early treatment and firſt inſtruc- 
tions were adapted to that lowly rank beyond which they could 
never afterwards aſpire. Nothing was allowed to divert their 
minds from thoſe ſervile occupations in which it was intended 
that their whole lives ſhould be ſpent; no liberal idea was pre- 
ſented to their imagination, that might raiſe them above the 
mechanical and vulgar arts, in which they-were ever deſtined to 
labour ; above all, no liberty of thought or fancy was permitted 
them; the ſmalleſt familiarity with ſtrangers was deemed a 
dangerous offence, and any attachment beyond their own fa- 
mily, a heinous crime. When they were fit for the ſtate of 
wedlock, which, in the climate of Greece, happened long 
before their reaſon and underſtanding had arrived at maturity, 
they were given in marriage by their relations, without 
being conſulted on the ſubject; and by entering into this new 
ſituation, they only exchanged the ſevere guardianſhip of a 
father for the abſolute government of a huſband. As the 
Athenians ſeldom married but from motives of conveniency, 

and at a more advanced period of life than is ordinary in other 
| n 2 Countries, 
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countries ©, their good-will and affection could only be excited 
by the birth of an heir, or gradually acquired by a careful 
ceconomy and conſtant circumſpeCtion *, Even the laws of 
Athens favoured this unjuſt treatment of women, ſo inconſiſtent 
with all the rules of modern gallantry ; and without attending 
to the condition of the fair ſex in that republic, it is impoſſible 
to underſtand the ſpirit of the laws which are quoted in the fol- 
lowing orations. | 
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rn, need not mention that, by the Athenian law, the ſon when 
the Athenian of age, became tutor to his mother; but what can appear more 
laws relative . . . 
to women, extraordinary than that a rape committed againſt a married 
woman ſhould be puniſhed with leſs rigour than the crime of 
voluntary adultery ? Whether we conceive the principles of 
criminal law to be founded on the reſentment of the ſufferer, or 
on the general intereſt of the ſtate, it ſeems equitable that, as 
the guilt of the raviſher is undoubtedly more enormous, fo 
ſhould his puniſhment be proportionably more ſevere. He, 
however, by the laws of Athens, could be puniſhed by death 
only when caught in the fact: Otherwiſe he was barely fined 
in a {mall ſum of money. But the man, who, without vio- 
lence, had ſeduced the affections of a married woman, was in 
every caſe to be puniſhed capitally. © And, ſurely,” ſays 
Lyſias“, * the deciſion of the laws is well founded. For 
the ſeducer has got into his power the whole fortune of his 
neighbour, and rendered him uncertain as to the legitimacy of 
his children.” Nothing can mark more ſtrongly the exceſlive 
abaſement of women than ſuch a law. The ſecuring of the 
huſband's effects is reckoned a matter of greater importance, 
than the defending of the wife's perſon from outrage, and the 
l! | protecting of her character from infamy. 
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Socrates is introduced in Xenophon's Memorabilia”, converſ- 


Cl 


The duties 
required of 


ing with Iſchomachus, an Athenian citizen, who, by his good them, 


ſenſe and great worth, had obtained univerſal eſteem. The 
philoſopher deſires to know, how he had acquired the 
| favourable opinion of a people by no means famous for 
viewing one another's actions in the moſt advantageous light. 
Iſchomachus endeavours to ſatisfy him, by explaining in what 
manner he managed his family, His wife, he obſerves, is an 
excellent economiſt or houſewife ; and little thanks to herſelf ; 
for he had taken care to form her to ſo uſeful an office. She 
was married before fifteen years of age; and the chief at- 
tention beſtowed on her before that period, had conſiſted in 
allowing her to ſee as little, to hear as little, and to aſk as few 


queſtions as poſſible. What ſhe knew, therefore, was next to 


nothing. He began to inſtruct her, by ſaying, that it was the 
leaſt part of his deſign in marrying her to have a bed-fellow ; 
becauſe this might eaſily be obtained with far leſs trouble and for- 
mality. His main object was to have a perſon, in whoſe diſcretion 
he could confide, who would take proper care of his ſervants and 
houſehold, and lay out his money uſefully and ſparingly. One 
day he obſerved her face painted, and that ſhe wore high heeled 
ſhoes to make her appear taller. He chid her with ſeverity for 
theſe impertinent follies, * Could ſhe imagine to paſs ſuch 
filly deceits on a man who was well acquainted with her, and 
ſaw her daily. If ſhe wiſhed to have a better complexion, 
arid to ſtrengthen her conſtitution, why not weave at her 
loom, ſtanding upright? Why not employ herſelf in baking 
and other exerciſes, which would give her ſuch a natural 
bloom as the moſt exquiſite paint could never imitate ?” Yet 


Lib. v. De adminiſt, domeſtic, 


this 
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Iſchomachus who directed his wife to theſe gentle occupations, 
had been at different times trierarch, had been appointed to 
execute ſeveral other of the moſt expenſive offices in the ſtate, 
and was reckoned exceedingly rich. By ſuch ungenerous treat- 
ment were the moſt amiable part of the human ſpecies degraded, 
among a people in many reſpects the moſt improved of all 
antiquity. They were excluded from thoſe convivial entertain- 
ments, and that ſocial intercourſe which nature had fitted them 
to adorn. Inſtead of leading the taſte and direQing the ſenti- 
ments of men, their own value was eſtimated, like that of the 
moſt indifferent objects, only by the profit which they brought, 
Their chief virtue was reſerve, and their point of honour, 


ceconomy. 


The manners of the fair ſex were ſuch as naturally reſulted 


from their condition. The prude and coquette, with all the 


intermediate ſhades of female character, were in a great meaſure 
unknown. Women might be diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, 
the characters of which were directly oppoſite. While 
the behaviour of the virtuous was carried to an excels of 


ſeverity, the manners of the immodeſt were extravagantly 


licentious. The beautiful Phryne bluſhed not to bathe in the 
ſea, in the preſence of the whole citizens of Eleuſis; and as ſhe 
returned, preſſed her flowing hair with her delicate hands“. 
Both the dreſs and the behaviour of the women of her profeſſion, 
as deſcribed by Athenzus*, were ſhamefully voluptuous 
and indecent z; which muſt generally happen, wherever 
the greater part of the ſex are compelled to obſerve 
a rigid auſterity of manners. Nor did this treatment 


produce even on them the effect intended by it. We learn 


A Lyſias, P- 409. a Athen eus, ub. i. * Idem, lib. xXxii'. 


from 
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from the following orations, that vice, though timid and con- 
cealed, was not on that account the leſs powerful ©. The 
flame, the more it was confined, glowed with the intenſer 
heat; and the odious crimes of theft, poiſoning, and parricide, 
which are commonly aſcribed to the Athenian women *, would 
not have been more characteriſtic of them, than of the women 
of any other country, had not their natural paſſions been re- 
preſſed by an ill-judged and immoderate ſeverity. 


Thus have I endeavoured to explain the inſtitutions and 
cuſtoms which prevailed in the Grecian ftates, as well as the 
condition and character of the different claſſes which com- 
poſed them. I have not attempted to embelliſh the portrait, 


much leſs to delineate an ideal beauty. If there is any merit 


in the picture, it conſiſts in its reſemblance to the original. 


But it would be injuſtice to theſe celebrated republics to omit 
an obſervation which 1s made by many Greek writers, and which 
is founded on undoubted truth. When the Athenian *© orators 
had excited the reſentment of their audience, by loading them 
with a multitude of reproaches, they often ſoothed their angry 
paſſions by talking of the glory of their anceſtors. Athens, 
they aſſerted, was diſtinguiſhed above all cities in the world for 
producing men of an elevated and refined genius, fitted to excel 
alike in the career of arts and arms, and to command reſpect 
by the nobleſt virtues of the mind. This, indeed, is the pecu- 
liar glory of all Greece, that, amidſt the turbulence of demo- 
cratical faction, the general corruption, and ferocious barbarity 
of the times, many characters were formed which do honour to 
human nature. For the moſt improved ſtate of ſociety is not 
always moſt favourable to the higheſt perfection of the indi- 


© Lyſias in defence of Euphiletus, 4 Ariſtoph, Lyſiſtrat, * Iſac, and Demoſth. paſſim. 
5 vidual : 
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vidual: where the fermentation is moſt violent, the pureſt 
ſpirits are ſometimes extracted; and the boldeſt and moſt 
creative geniuſes have flouriſhed in the rudeſt and leaſt cul- 
tivated ages. Theſe extraordinary men were not carried along 
by the torrent of popular opinion; they were ſenſible of the 
vices and follies of their countrymen ; they perceived the 
ſource of their errors and foretold their effects. On every ſub- 
ject they thought differently from the vulgar, and particularly 
on religion, government, and manners. 


Various cauſes concurred in rendering the Greeks the moſt 
ſuperſtitious of nations. They had received the principal ar- 
ticles of their faith, and the moſt important ceremonies of their 
worſhip, from a diſtant people, with whoſe language and 
manners they were totally unacquainted. As to the gods of 
his country, even Herodotus, who was an inquiſitive man and 
a traveller, acknowledges himſelf ignorant: © when they came 
into the world, how long they continued in it, or what ſort of 
beings they were.“ An immenſe field was left for conjec- 
ture; and amidſt the wars and dangers in which the Grecian 
republics were continually involved, men ſought to avert the 
calamities which threatened them by the moſt abſurd and ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies *. Hence nothing can be more ridiculous, 
than the character and tranſactions of the gods, as deſcribed in 
the popular writings of Ariſtophanes. But how different is 
Socrates's profeſſion of faith, as recorded in Xenophon, 
„ That there is a God who formed the univerſe, and who 
preſerves this great work, the parts of which are perfect in 
beauty and goodneſs. That he maintains them in eternal vigour; 
and though inviſible himſelf, is viſible in the wonders which 


5 Herod, lib. ii. e. 50. N Xenoph. de repub. Laced. Iſoc. in Areop. &c. 


he 
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he has done. Let us not refuſe, then, to believe the exiſtence 
of what we cannot behold; but ſupply the imperfections of our 
eyes by the light of the underſtanding. Above all, let us not 
refuſe that worſhip to the Divinity which his bountiful good- 
neſs demands. This worſhip conſiſts in pleaſing him, and in do- 
ing his will!.“ Iſocrates inſinuates the ſame opinion in different 
parts of his works. Obſerve,” ſays he to Nicocles, © the 
religion of your anceſtors ; but be perſuaded that the juſtice and 
uprightneſs of your heart is the moſt agreeable offering to the 
Gods. The immortals delight in virtue more than in ſacrifice *.“ 
In another diſcourſe, he declaĩims with great warmth againſt the 
odious pictures of the Gods, which had been drawn by the 
poets. © They load theſe ethereal beings,” ſays he, with 
ſuch reproaches, as only belong to the baſeſt criminals. Theft, | 1 
adultery, aſſaſſination, inceſt—theſe are the crimes which they it 0 
impute to the Gods. Children are devoured by their parents. 114 
Parents are murdered by their children. The Gods are deſcribed 

in chains, or in torture ; expelled from heaven, and wander- 

ing miſerably on the earth. Let us not imitate ſuch abſurd 
extravagance, but be perſuaded that, as it is a crime to relate 

theſe monſtrous fictions, ſo it is one no leſs heinous to believe 

them.“ The opinions of Iſocrates are as different from thoſe on gore-n- $i 
of his countrymen on morals and politics, as in matters of re- morals. f | 1 
ligion. As to politics, I appeal to the following orations; and 
his whole writings breathe ſuch a ſpirit of gentleneſs and huma- 
nity, as is far from being characteriſtic of the nation, and as I 
have not been able to diſcover in any other Greek author. 


But it is not the obje of this diſcourſe to explain the | | 
ſentiments of philoſophers, or to deſcribe the characters of nl. 
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great men. I have endeavoured to exhibit the general man- 
ners of the people; and, from the whole, it ſeems reaſonable 
to conclude, that, if theſe republicans excelled the modern in- 
habitants of Europe in mental vigour and abilities, they fell 
ſhort of them in every indulgent and amiable virtue; if they 
ſurpaſſed all mankind in ardour, eloquence, and the talents 
which are required on extraordinary occaſions, they were little 
acquainted with the agreeable improvements of ordinary inter- 
courſe and converſation; and if they attained unrivalled per- 
fection in the refined arts, they were extremely deficient in 
thoſe which contribute to the comfort and happineſs of private 
life. Their beſt qualities were all of the ſplendid kind. Their 
behaviour on the great theatre of war and politics excites 
admiration. Their hiſtory exhibits a pompous ſpectacle to po- 
ſterity. But it appears more fortunate to have been a ſpectator 
than an actor in ſuch agitated and perplexing ſcenes ; to have 
heard the ſtorm roar at a diſtance, than to have been ex- 
poſed to its violence, And with all their brilliant advantages 
and ſhining virtues, the compariſon, by which Iſocrates“ de- 
ſcribes the Athenians, may be applied to the whole nation; 
“that they reſembled thoſe coquettes ", with whom it may not 
be difagreeable to paſs an idle hour, but with whom no man 
of ſenſe would chuſe to ſpend his life,” 


= Zlin ap, Wolf, in Loc. p. 704. e faigaig. 
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Lirs and WRITINCS of Lys14as and ISOcRATESs. 


1 


The Life and Writings of LVsIAs. 


LUTARCH * gives a ſhort account of the lives of 


theſe orators, and places them together, becauſe they 
flouriſhed in the ſame age. Lyſias was born at Athens four 
hundred and fifty-nine years before Chriſt. His father Cepha- 


lus', by birth a Syracuſan, was perſuaded by his friend Pe- 
ricles, then at the head of the Athenian republic, to quit his 


native country, and to fix his reſidence in Athens, Cephalus 


availed himſelf of the opportunities which he enjoyed in that 
city, of giving his ſon the beſt education; and Lyſias, when 
only fifteen years of age, accompanied Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides into Italy, when the Athenians formed their ſettlement 
at Thurium *, He continued thirty-two years in this colony, 


® Plutarch's lives of the ten orators, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſ. in vit. Lyſ. 


2 


b Lyfias againſt Eratoſth. 
1 Suidas in vit. Lyſ. 


the 


Lyſias's father 
ſettles in 
Athens. 


The educa- 
tion of Ly ſias. 


He goes to 
T hurium, 
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the affairs of which were managed with ſuch prudence, that it 
ſoon exhibited a lively picture of the mother-country. Towards 
the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, the fortune of Athens 
having begun to decline, Thurium, with other colonies, pre- 

18 to pared for a revolt; and Lyſias, with ſuch Athenians as re- 
mained attached to the intereſts of the parent ſtate, were obliged 
to return home. 

The continual misfortunes which, from this period, attended 
all the Athenian enterpriſes; the fatal iſſue of the war of Pelopon- 
neſus; and the uſurpation of the thirty tyrants, afforded little 
opportunity to a man, who had totally addicted himſelf to the 
arts of peace, to diſplay his abilities in the ſervice of his country. 
While Lyſias continued at Thurium, he had cultivated the ſtudy 
of eloquence with uncommon aſſiduity under the beſt Sicilian 

His employ- maſters. After he returned to Athens, his attention ſeems to 
ment her. have been principally directed to commerce and manufactures. 
He and his brother Polemarchus employed an hundred and 
twenty ſlaves in making ſhields; and they were conſidered 
as ſome of the richeſt perſons of foreign extraction who reſided 
He and his in Athens. Their wealth expoſed them to the injuſtice and 
wx aſs cruelty of the thirty tyrants. Polemarchus was put to death; 


cruel'y treat- 


ed by the ! 3 pk g 
chirts tirants, and Lyſias narrowly eſcaped ſharing the ſame fate. 
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His Grvices In all thoſe orations, whiuh have come down to us, Lyſias 
3 diſcovers the utmoſt averſion to that deteſtable tyranny; and 
never cealcs to celebrate the merit of thoſe patriots by whom it 
was ſubverted. He himſelf, indeed, acted a diſtinguiſhed part 
in effecting this revolution. He -hircd. no leſs than three 
hundred ſoldiers at his,own expence, who joined the forces col- 
leacd by Thaſybulus, and aſſiſted in re-eſtabliſhing the demo- 


cracy. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LYSIAS. 


From this æra we are to conſider him as an orator; for we 
have none of his diſcourſes of an carlier date, and ſeveral of 
them were written twenty years afterwards *, He rarely ap- 
peared before the ſenate or aſſembly; but, having opened a 
ſchool for teaching eloquence ', employed himſelf chiefly in 
writing accuſations or defences at the deſire of ſuch perſons as 
had occaſion either to impeach the conduct of others, or to de- 
fend their own. Plutarch ſays, that in his time there were four 
hundred and ſeventy-five orations, which were ſaid to be written 
by Lyſias; of which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus affirmed. two 
hundred and thirty only to be genuine. We are likewiſe told, 
that he compoſed inſtitutions of oratory, diicourſes on love, 
epiſtles, and panegyrics. But of all thoſe writings, thirty-four 
only have come down to us; and of theſe, ſeveral are fo muti- 


CX1 


His profeſ- 
ſion after the 
re · eſtab ſhe 
rent of the 
democracy. 


His Works. 


lated and imperfect, as hardly to deſerve tranſlation. It is ne- 


ceſſary, however, in order to render the preſent work complete, 


to give ſome account of them; and allo to take notice of the 
opinion of the ancients with regard to the character of Lyſias 


as a writer. 

The firſt oration, which we have not tranſlated, is entitled, 
« A defence of Callias, accuſed of ſacrilege.” The accuſers 
were his own ſlaves; and the diſcourſe contains nothing re- 
markable, but a deſcription of the hatred and malevolence which 
theſe commonly diſcovered againſt their maſter, * They were 
always,” according to Lyſias, more diſpoſed to procure their 
liberty by the deſtruction of their maſter, than to obtain it as 
a reward of their ſervices.” The 2d oration, not tranſlated, 
is entitled, an accuſation againſt Andocides for implety,”— 


*. See Lyſias againſt Theomneſlus, &c. Cicero, ad Brut. 48. 
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The amneſty 
propoſed by 
Tbraſy bulus 
not obſerved, 
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During the Peloponneſian war, Andocides had been accuſed of 
mutilating the ſtatues, and ridiculing the worſhip of the Gods, 
Being caſt into priſon, he informed, in order to eſcape death, 
againſt a number of his friends, who, he pretended, were 
acceſſary to his crimes. They were condemned to ſuffer a 
capital puniſhment, and Andocides was ſet at liberty. Hav- 
ing by theſe impious means obtained pardon of a crime no 
leſs impious, he embarked on ſhipboard, and left his country ; 
e thus declaring,” ſays Lyſias, © before all the Greeks, that he 
did not believe in the Gods. But the Divinity purſued him 
with vengeance. Wherever he landed, he was expoſed to in- 
numerable calamities, and ſuffered ſuch uneaſineſs and anxiety 
of mind, that death ſeemed to be denied him as a favour. But the 

Gods, having firſt allowed him to go through the whole circle of 
human evils, have now brought him before you, that he may be 
condemned to ſuffer this laſt calamity. He has ventured to return 
to Athens, to ſacrifice at the altars, to aſſiſt at thoſe ſacred myſte- 
ries which he ſo impiouſly violated. The amneſty propoſed by 
Thraſy bulus, and the agreement entered into between the citizens 


to forgive all paſt offences, apply not to him. Theſe agreements 
were framed in order to obliterate the injuries committed 


by the oppolite factions, not to ſcreen the private guilt of indi- 
viduals. The violence of the different parties is pardoned and 


forgotten; but particular crimes muſt be brought to light, and 
puniſhed.” This oration deſerves particular attention, becauſe 
it aſſigns a reaſon why the amneſty propoſed by Thraſybulus 
prevented not thoſe proſecutions and impeachments, by which 
the Athenians haraſſed one another after they had re-eſta- 
bliſhed the democracy; and which, though equally neglected 
by the antiquary and hiſtorian, were one principal cauſe 

of 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LYSIAS. 


of the decline and fall of the Athenian republic. The third 
oration is written for an Athenian who had been exceedingly 


ill-treated by his acquaintance, and is intended as an anſwer {| 


to their reproaches. It proves how much the Athenians were 
given to detraction and*reſentment, while, at the ſame time, 
they were exceedingly warm in their friendſhips. The ſpeaker 
aſks his friends, when they deſired any favour from him, which 
hedenied them ; when he refuſed to appear as a witneſs in their 
behalf, or to defend their ſafety, even at the riſk of his own. Not- 
withſtanding all his ſervices, they railed againſt him with the 
utmoſt licentiouſneſs. Their reproaches, he obſerves, were ſo 
unjuſt and ſo ſhameful, that they muſt ſoon baniſh every per- 


ſon from their ſociety ; till the laſt man left would be obliged 
to ſpeak ill of himſelf. —The 4th is a defence written for a 


ſoldier, which contains nothing remarkable.—The 5th is a ſe- 
cond oration againſt Theomneſtus, and merely an abridgment 
of the firſt, which is tranſlated. —The 6th is a ſecond oration 
againſt Alcibiades, on the ſame ſubje& with the firſt, which is 
tranſlated. It is a ſmall mutilated fragment; in which we find 
a ſtriking proof of the irregularity of the proceedings before the 
Athenian tribunals. The orator entreats his judges not to be 
awed by the military officers who were preſent, nor to give a 
deciſion expreſsly againſt law. He concludes by declaring, 
that he undertook to proſecute Alcibiades, in order to pleaſe his 
friend Anchiſtratides, and to gratify his own private reſentment. 
—The 7th is an oration againſt confiſcating the eſtate which had 
belonged to Eucrates, brother of Nicias ; for an account of which, 
ſee page 231.—The 8th, againſt engroſſers of corn.— The gth, 
againſt Pancleon, to prove that he was not born in Platæa.— The 
roth, in defence of a poor man accuſed before the ſenate, This 


P man, 
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Defence of a man, who had received no patrimony from his father, who had 


poor man 
accuſed be- 


fore the ſe- 
nate. 


a mother to maintain, and who, by his infirmities of body, was 


rendered incapable of exerciſing any mechanical profeſſion by 


which he might acquire a livelihood, received from the ex- 
chequer a penſion of an obolus, or penny, a day, by authority 
of the ſenate. The accuſer inſiſted, that this ſmall penſion 
ought to be withdrawn ; firſt, becauſe the defendant's bodily 
infirmities were rather pretended than real ; ſecondly, becauſe 
he kept company with men of rank and fortune; and, 
thirdly, becauſe he was ſo far from being poor, that he com- 
monly rode on horſeback. The defendant replies, that the 
judges ought to give more credit to their own eyes, than 
to the malicious aſperſions of the accuſer who traduced him ; 


| becauſe, notwithſtanding his weakneſs and poverty, he was 


a better citizen than himſelf. As to the company he keeps, 
that, he ſays, does not depend on him. *© It is impoſſi- 
ble for him to ſhut his door againſt thoſe who chuſe to 
viſit him; it is well known, that the firſt people in Athens fre- 
quent the ſhops of the meaneſt mechanics. Which of you, 
ſenators, does not often walk into the ſhop of a perfumer, of a 
barber, or of a ſhoemaker ; and eſpecially when they happen to 
live in the neighbourhood of the Forum? If J ride on horſe- 
back, which the accuſer finds fault with, it is rather a proof of 
my poverty : for, were I able to afford it, I ſhould keep a mule 
of my own, inſtead of borrowing other people's horſes. 1 
am ſurpriſed he does not alſo accuſe me of extravagance, for 
making ule of two ſticks to walk with, while moſt people are 
ſatisfied with one. But ſurely his whole diſcourſe is rather 
meant as a piece of raillery, than as a ſerious accuſation. Why 
ſhould I be deprived, Senators, after old age and infirmities 


have come upon me, of the allowance given me, when younger ? 
4 If 
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If 1 were ſuch a man as my adverſary deſcribes, I might 
aſpire at the firſt offices of ſtate. But if that would appear 
madneſs, conſidering my preſent circumſtances, why take away 
the only conſolation which the public allows to thoſe who can 
entertain no hopes of obtaining more conſpicuous honours ?” 


The 11th oration is intitled, againff Epicrates, and his com- 
Panions in the Embaſſy. It tends ftill farther to confirm what is 
intimated in ſeveral diſcourſes both of Lyſias and Ifocrates :— 
1ſt, That the managers of the public revenue at Athens ſeldom 
loſt an opportunity of embezzling it. adly, That perſons en- 
truſted with important commiſſions by that republic were often 
bribed by its enemies to betray the intereſts of their country. 
3dly, The ſource from which theſe inconventencies flowed, 
the irregular adminiſtration of juſtice. Not only the particular 
friends and relations of a criminal, but almoſt all thoſe of the 
ſame ward or diſtrict, frequently came into court, in order to 
intercede with the judges for his deliverance. —The 12th is an 
accuſation againſt Ergocles for extorting money from the allies 
of Athens. Ergocles had always profeſſed a violent attachment 
to the liberty of his country. He even poſſeſſed the merit of 
aſſiſting Thrafybulus in re-eſtabliſhing the democracy. When 
this revolution was effected, he and the other leaders of the 
republican party were entruſted with the whole adminiſtration 
of affairs at home and abroad. They abuſed their power ; 
levied contributions on free cities; haraſſed the citizens; and, 
when complaints were brought againſt them to the Athenian 
aſſembly, and their fellow-citizens began to talk of calling them 
to account for their injuſtice, Ergocles ſaid to his friend Thra- 
ſybulus, that the Athenians had taken up their old trade of 
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cles; 


informing and proſecuting. He therefore adviſed him to pro- 


vide for his own ſafety, by retaining in his poſſeſſion the gallies 
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againſt Philo- 


ag3inſt Ni- 
chomachus. 
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entruſted to him ; by means of which he might render himſelf 
maſter of Byzantium, and then marry the daughter of Seuthes, 
a barbarous prince, who lived in that neighbourhood. Lyſias 
obſerves, that Thraſybulus fortunately died at this very juncture, 
which prevented him from complying with an advice that 
muſt have brought indelible diſgrace on his memory. He in- 
ſiſts, however, that Ergocles ſhould be condemned to puniſh- 
ment, although he had amaſſed ſuch immenſe wealth by his 
injuſtice and rapacity, that he would attempt to bribe both his 


accuſers and judges, and even the magiſtrates who preſided in 
the ſenate. 


The 13th is an accuſation of Philocrates, a particular 
friend of Ergocles, who, as we are informed in this diſcourſe, was 
ſubjected to a capital puniſhment, in conſequence of Lyſias's 
proſecution. By his death, Philocrates is faid to have got poſ- 
ſeſſion of no leſs than thirty talents, of which Lyſias demands 
reſtitution to the injured. He afhrms that Philocrates had 
given three talents to the principal ſpeakers in the aſſembly, 
in order to engage them to undertake the defence of Ergocles. 
But theſe, obſerving the audience already determined by 
Lyſias's pleading to deſtroy him, ventured not to ſpeak in his 
favour. They retained the money, however, which Philo- 
crates had diſtributed among them. He, as they had been of 
no ſervice to his friend, inſiſted on their making reſtitution of 
the three talents, and even threatened them with a proſecution, 
unleſs they complied with his demand. Prob mores ! 


The 14th is an oration againſt Nichomachus, who being ap- 
pointed to tranſcribe the laws of Solon, had corrupted them for 
bribes. This occaſioned the utmoſt confuſion, and the litigant 


parties often came into court with contradictory laws.—The 1 5th, 


and 
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and laſt, is a ſmall fragment of Lyſias's oration which was pro- 


cxvii 


The oration 
ſpoken at O- 


nounced at Olympia. I have explained elſewhere * the nature — 


of the Olympic diſcourſes. In that before us, Lyſias celebrates 
the memory of Hercules, who had inſtituted the Olympic 
games, with a view to promote union and friendſhip among 
the Greeks, He exhorts them to put an end to their domeſtic 


diſſentions, and, as we learn from Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 


(for. that part of the oration is now loſt), to make war againſt 


Dionyſus the tyrant of Sicily, and to deliver that iſland from 
ſlavery. | | 


It is not my intention to ſwell this article by quotations from 
ancient authors, in praiſe of the eloquence of Lyſias. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with the claſſical writings of Greece and 
Rome, know the general opinion of antiquity on this ſubject. 
Cicero ſpeaks of him as almoſt a perfect orator. Dionyſus of 
Halicarnaſſus ſays, that he brought to perfection that graceful 
ſimplicity in writing, which is equally agreeable and perſuaſive“. 
Quintilian and Longinus propoſe him as a model of the pureſt 
Attic taſte. And Plutarch honours him with a panegyric more 


valuable than any that mere criticiſm can beſtow, when he tells 


us, that of all the orations which Lyſias compoſed, two only 
failed in producing the effe& intended by them. He died at 
Athens, aged eighty-three. 


> See Introdudion to the Panegyric of Athens by Iſocrates. 
In Brut. 17. D Dionyſus concerning the Eloquence of Demoſthenes, 
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Same Account of the Life and Writings of IsocxATES. 


IS CR ATES was born in Erechthea, a village of Attica, 

about four hundred and thirty-ſix years before Chriſt, The 
opulence of his father Theodorus, enabling him to give his 
ſon the beſt education, and Iſocrates being deſtined for the 
management of public affairs, he was ſent to hear the principal 
teachers of eloquence in Greece. In that country the rheto- 


rical art was not confined to the choice and arrangement of 


words, or to the vain ornaments of oratory, but was ſuppoſed 
to include the principles of ſuch practical knowledge as is 


neceſſary in conducting the affairs of nations. The title of 


Orator was ſynonymous with that of Stateſman; and to men 
of this character Iſocrates had recourſe for inſtruction. Among 
his maſters were Gorgias of Leontium, Tiſias of Syracuſe, and 
Theramenes of Athens; all of whom, though employed in 
important negociations, and inveſted with high offices in their 
ſeveral republics, yet, in the midſt of civil honours, diſdained 
not to cultivate and diffuſe the knowledge of that ingenious 
art by which they had attained them. 


Two circumſtances, however, prevented Iſocrates from fol- 
lowing the ſame career which they had purſued. T hele were 
the weakneſs of his voice, and a certain conſtitutional timidity, 
either of which was an invincible obſtacle to his appearing with 
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advantage 


His birth, 


family, 


deſtination, 
and ſtudies. 


His maſters, 


His natu al 
defects. 


His firſt em- 


p1vy ment. 


The profeſ- 
ſon which he 
fo lowed af- 
terwards. 


His chief am- 
dition. 


His abilities, 
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advantage before the Athenian aſſembly “. Theſe natural 
defects were felt by him the more ſenſibly, becauſe he had 
been deprived of his patrimony during the Peloponneſian war ; 
which obliged him to the mercenary taſk of writing for hire 
in defence of ſuch perſons as were accuſed in the courts of 
Juſtice; an employment neither ſuitable to his diſpoſitions nor 
to his views, and which drew on him ſo many enemies, that 
he ſoon thought proper to abandon it. 


The profeſſion which he afterwards embraced was attended 
with more ſucceſs. He ſailed to the iſle of Chios, and there 
opened a ſchool of rhetoric, which, after his reputation for 
{kill in that art was eſtabliſhed, he transferred to Athens. 
While he exerciſed the profeſſion of teaching eloquence to 
others, he was aſſiduous in improving his own talents for com- 
poſition. The deficiencies of voice and courage, which pre- 
vented him from making a figure in the Athenian aſſembly, 
left him full leiſure for cultivating ſuch ſubjects of morals and 
politics as were moſt agreeable to his tafte, and beſt calculated 
for giving him an opportunity of diffuſing his literary fame, 
the great point at which he aimed. As he kept aloof 


from thoſe continual altercations and diſputes which agitated 


his countrymen, he viewed the affairs of Athens, and of all 
Greece, through a purer medium than moſt writers of that age; 
and while his abilities enabled him to perceive the meaſures moſt 
conducive to the public good, his impartiality induced him to 


propoſe them. 


He early diſtinguiſhed himſelf by diſeourſes addreſſed to pri- 


vate perſons, which were written with an elegance till then 


unknown in the Greek tongue, and which breathed the pureſt 
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maxims of wiſdom and virtue. But the firſt performance 
which placed him in that conſpicuous point of view in which 
he was regarded by his contemporaries, was his Panegyric of 
Athens. From the moment that this performance, which ſo 
much excelled all others upon the ſame ſubject, was known to 
belong to Iſocrates, his friendſhip was courted, not only by 
the firſt men in the Grecian republics, but by many foreign 
Princes, who affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a taſte for 
learning and philoſophy. His ſchool was frequented by the 
flower of the Athenian youth; and he had the honour 
of inſtructing many of thoſe whole writings reflect luſtre on 
the moſt brilliant period of that republic *. Demoſthenes, 
among many other orators, was his ſcholar, and always ac- 
knowledged him as his ſuperior in the art of compoſition “. 


It would be improper to enter into a minute detail of the 
anecdotes relative to the private life of Iſocrates. They are re- 
lated by authors who lived at the diſtance of many centuries 
from the perſon whom they deſcribe, and they are little con- 
nected with the object of this work. 1 ſhall therefore follow 
the ſame plan which I laid down in writing the life of Lyſias, 
and proceed to give ſome account of thoſe diſcourſes of Ifocrates 
which I thought it unneceſſary to tranſlate, and of the opinion 
of the ancients with regard to his character as a writer, 


In the time of Plutarch, there were no leſs than ſixty orations 
extant which were commonly aſcribed to Iſocrates. Of theſe, 
twenty-one only remain. Fortunately, we are deprived of 
none of thoſe which Iſocrates himſelf * chiefly valued, and 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
of which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has left us ſuch high 


encomiums. 


The firſt orations publiſhed by Iſocrates were his pleadings. 
Of theſe, the firſt in the order of time is his Defence againſt an 
accuſation of Callimachus, who had commenced a ſuit for 
reparation of lofſes ſuſtained during the uſurpation of the 
thirty tyrants.—The ſecond is called the /AEgmitic diſcourſe, 
becauſe it was ſpoken in the iſland of Z#gina. It relates 
to the confirmation of a teſtament.— The 3d is written againſt 
Lochites, who is accuſed of an afſault.—The 4th is a plead- 
ing in behalf of Nicias, who had depoſited a ſum of money 
with his couſin Euthynus. The latter aſſerted, that he had 
received no more than two-thirds of the ſum which Nicias 
pretended to have left with him. As there were no witneſſes 
to prove the depoſit, Iſocrates endeavours to make it appear, 
by circumſtantial evidence, that Euthynus was in poſſeſſion of 
the whole, —The 5th is a ſhort diſcourſe againſt the Sophiſts. 
Though not intended to be {ſpoken before a court of juſtice, it 
has more affinity with the pleadings of Iſocrates, than with any 
other claſs of his writings. It lays open the artifices and de- 
ceit of the pretended teachers of wiſdom and virtue, who 
flouriſhed in that age. Iſocrates inveighs againſt their vanity, 
preſumption, and avarice, and offers his own ideas concerning 
education, in oppolition to thoſe which they endeavoured to 
impoſe on the public. 


In the 6th pleading, which is intitled, On the Exchange 
of Eſtates, Iſocrates again touches on the ſame ſubject. The 
richer citizens of Athens were obliged to furniſh the expence- 
of the gallies, or ſhips of war, employed in the public ſervice. 
Thoſe who had been appointed to bear this burden might 
| obtain 
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obtain exemption from it by naming others more opulent than 
themſelves, provided they were ready to exchange their for- 
tunes with the perſons thus named by them. Ifocrates, who 
had amaſſed great riches by his ſchool, was ſummoned more 
than once to undertake this expenſive taſk. The firſt time was 
at the nomination of one Megacles; when Iſocrates himſelf 
happening to be indiſpoſed, his adopted ſon Aphareus de- 
fended him with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Athenians paid no regard 
to the pretenſions of his adverſary. But he was again called to 
execute the ſame office at the ſuit of Lyſimachus; and al- 
though, in order to excuſe himſelf from it, he wrote a diſcourſe 
which is now loſt, he was obliged, on this occaſion, to ſubmit. 
His intention then, in the pleading concerning the exchange of 
eſtates, is not to defend himſelf againſt Lyſimachus. He ex- 
plains the real deſign of it in the following preface: 


If the diſcourſe now offered to your attention were of the 
ſame kind with thoſe which I had before ſpoken, and if I had 
now no other end in view but victory in the Forum, or ap- 
plauſe in the public aſſembly, I ſhould proceed directly to 
my ſubject, without apology or preface. But on account of 
the novelty of my preſent deſign, it is neceſſary to explain the 
motives which have engaged me to undertake it. If theſe 
were not fully ſet forth, you might accuſe me of impertinence 
or folly. 


% My life has long been a ſubject of raillery and detraction 
among obſcure invidious ſophiſts, and I have long deſpiſed all 
the impotent efforts of their malice, While they repreſented me 
as a wrangling declaimer in the courts of juſtice, I thought 
them no more deſerving of an anſwer, than if they had called 
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Phidias, who formed the ſtatue of Minerva, a plaiſterer of pup- 
pets; or had inſulted Zeuxis and Parrhaſius, artiſts of a ſimilar 
profeſſion, and of the moſt conſpicuous merit, with being mere 
daubers of ſign-poſts. For, why ſhould I have regarded their 
fenſelefs reproaches ? It was evident to all mankind, that I had 
compoſed and ſpoken, not concerning private contracts, or ju- 
dicial deciſions, but upon ſubjects of ſuch importance and 
dignity, as none have ever ventured to handle, except thoſe 
whom I myſelf have inſtructed, or fuch as have imitated their 
example. Having arrived at old age in the culture of talents 
not leſs beneficial than ſplendid, I expected, that, on account 
of the dignity of my profeſſion, the grandeur of my views, 
and the inoffenſive ſimplicity of my whole life, equally remote 
from the meanneſs of avarice, and the turbulence of ambition, 1 
had for ever ſecured the eſteem, not only of the more ſagacious 
and diſcerning, but even of the meaner claſs, of my fellow- 
citizens. 


+ But this expectation, though founded on the moſt reaſon- 
able principles, was at once blaſted. Placed on the verge of 
life, a ſuit was commenced to compel me, either to become 
Trierarch, or to exchange eſtates with him whom the laws 
had appointed to that office. I then had an opportunity of 
diſcovering the real ſentiments of my countrymen. Many 
were altogether unacquainted with the nature of that learning: 
which I profeſſed, and fooliſhly liſtened: to the groſſeſt miſre- 
preſentations of it: others, though neither ignorant of my 
ſtudies nor of my views, yet, through envy, co-operated with 
the Sophiſts, and triumphed in their calumny and falſchood. 
In a word, though my adverſary ſaid nothing to diſplay the 

| merits 
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merits of his cauſe, but exaggerated the extent of my wealth, 
and the number of my diſciples, I was compelled to undertake 
an expenſive taſk, which I executed 'in a manner not extrava- 
gant indeed, but which proved me ſuperior to avarice. 


„This deciſion having made me ſenſible, in how falſe and how 
unfavourable a light my character appeared to thoſe whoſe ap- 


probation it had been my ſtudy to deſerve, I ſet myſelf to 
deviſe ſome method by which I might expect to undeceive 


them. 


I wifhed to inform, not only the preſent age, but all 


poſterity, of my habitual manner of life, and of thoſe doctrines 
and principles which I maintain; for I thought it a duty to 
myſelf, not, through prefent negligence, to leave my future 
reputation at the mercy of invidious rivals. No contrivance 
appeared fo proper for anſwering theſe different ends, as the 
writing a diſcourſe, which might exhibit a real picture of my 
mind and actions. By this I hoped to be more honourably 


known, than by any monument in braſs, or by the moſt 


precious dedications. 


It ſtill remained to be decided, under what form this diſ- 
courſe ought to appear. If I expreſsly undertook my own pa- 
negyric, it would be difficult to include in it all that it was 
neceſſary to comprehend 3 nor could I inſiſt long on ſo de- 
hcate a ſubject, without incurring cenſure, and even exciting 
diſguſt. But if I ſuppoſed myſelf traduced and endangered, 
and that the accuſer now laid the ſame things to my charge, 
which in the trial about the change of eſtates were falſely 
urged againſt me, I might have an opportunity, under the 
appearance of defence, of deſcribing my character and ac- 


tions. 


With this view I compoſed the following diſcourſe 


in the eighty-ſecond year of my age; which circumſtance, 


though 
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though my preſent performance ſhould appear more deficient 
in force and ſpirit than thoſe I have before — gives it 
ſome title to your indulgence. 


e And indeed, from the nature of the ſubject, the execution 
of it was by no means eaſy. I was obliged frequently to adopt 
the reaſonings of the bar, at other times to ſpeak the language 
of philoſophy, to inſert from my former diſcourſes what ſeemed 
neceſſary for the occaſion, and to reduce all theſe into that har- 
mony and order which might render each part 1 
the whole. At my advanced age, this was a laborious taſk, I 
perſiſted, however, in executing it with fidelity and truth. 
The reader muſt decide of the reſt. I ſhall only adviſe him, 
that, conſidering it as of a mixed kind, and including a variety 
of ſubjects, he be not anxious to run it over haſtily, but dwell 
upon and thoroughly analyſe what is ſaid upon each topic; 
and by this means he will be enabled to determine, whether it 
be worthy of my former fame. I now proceed to the defence 
itſelf, which is intended for the information of thoſe who are 
unacquainted with my manner of life,” Oc. 


The 7th and laſt pleading, which 1s not tranſlated, is intitled, 
The Trapezitick, from the Greek word which ſignifies a Table, 
or Counter. It is written for a young man who had depoſited 
money with a banker, which he denied to have received, A. 
there is mention 1n this diſcourſe of Satyrus king of Heraclea, 
who ſucceeded his brother Clearchus three hundred and fifty- 
three years before Chriſt, which agrees to the eighty-third year 
of Iſocrates's age, it is evident from this circumſtance, that our 
author, though he early left off the writing of judicial plead- 
ings as a profeſſion, yet occaſionally employed his eloquence in 
the aſſiſtance of a friend. - 8 

The 
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The moral orations follow next in order to the pleadings. 


couſin- german of Alcibiades, and who, as well as the reſt of 
the relations of that ſingular man, had been involved in his 
misfortunes. It contains many excellent maxims for the pru- 
dent conduct of life, and appears to have been written ſoon 
after the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war.—The 2d is 
addreſſed to Nicocles, who ſucceeded his father Evagoras in the 
throne of Salamis. Like the diſcourſe immediately preceding 
it, this oration conſiſts of a number of detached maxims, which, 
however, relate not to the affairs of private life, but to the arts 
of government. Iſocrates, in ſpeaking of this performance *, 
ſays, that he addreſſes Nicocles with that freedom and dignity 
which it becomes a citizen of Athens to diſcover in ſpeaking to 
a foreign prince. Inſtead of paying a laviſh deference to his 
power and riches, he puts him in mind of his duty to his ſub- 
Jes, and endeavours to prove, that it is his misfortune to be 
a king, unleſs he is qualified to fulfil the important obligations 
of that elevated ſtation.—In the zd, Iſocrates ſpeaks in the 
perſon of the young king, who having learned the duties of a 
prince towards his ſubjects, points out in his turn the obliga- 
tions which theſe owe to their ſovereign. Bur, 1n order to 
give the greater weight to his obſervations on this ſubject, he 
endeavours to prove, that the form of government eſtabliſhed 
in Salamis, is the beſt that could poſſibly be deviſed for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. The greateſt part of the diſcourſe is em- 
ployed on this topic ; ſo that the oration might with propriety 
be intitled, Ihe Panegyric of Monarchy. That ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, he ſays, is more equitable than the republican ; becauſe, 
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as it admits a diſtinction of ranks, individuals may be re- 
warded and advanced in proportion to their merit. It is alſo 
more gentle and moderate, becauſe it is eaſier to pleaſe one 
maſter, than to gratify the capricious humours of the multitude. 
The author, keeping in view the tumultuary republics of his 
own country, inveighs with juſt ſeverity againſt the inexperience, 
ignorance, and jealouſy of popular magiſtrates, While men of 
virtuous and amiable characters are promoted to the higheſt of- 
fices in monarchies, incendiaries, who inflame and miſlead, enjoy 
the firſt honours of republics. © Nor,“ continues he, © is it ſur- 


priſing that ſuch perſons ſhould always pay more regard to their 


private intereſt, than to the good of the community.—As to 
war, monarchies poſſeſs the advantage, both of ſecrecy in de- 
liberation, and promptitude in execution; republics, neither.“ 
This oration, as well as that addreſſed to the ſame prince, 
ſeems to have been written ſoon after the death of Evagoras, 
to whom Nicocles ſucceeded in the throne of Salamis, three 


hundred and ſeventy-four years before Chriſt, which coincides 


with the ſixty-ſecond year of Iſocrates's age. 


The orations next in order are his panegyrics. The firſt of 
theſe, which is not tranſlated in this work, is his diſcourſe in 
praiſe of Helen. Iſocrates ſeems to have compoſed it, in order 
to ſhew how a ſubject of this kind ought to be handled. Many 
ſophiſts of thoſe times, and particularly Gorgias of Leontium, 
had choſen the ſame theme; but, as Iſocrates inſinuates, they 
had confounded the rules of apology with thoſe of panegyric, 
not conſidering, that the former is a defence of the culpable, 
while the latter 1s the reward of the virtuous. He proceeds, 
therefore, to explain, by an example, his own ideas of panegyri- 


cal compoſition, The circumſtance which he chiefly inſiſts on, 
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is the beauty of Helen. Nothing but this,” ſays he, © could 


have ſet the two worlds at variance. The Greeks and Bar- 
barians had already many grounds of complaint againſt each 


other; ſtill, however, they ſtifled their animoſity ; but the beauty 


of Helen made their reſentment break out into vengeance. 
For her ſake they engaged in the greateſt war ever carried 
on, whether we conſider the time during which it laſted, or the 
number of forces employed in the field. The barbarians, rather 
than abandon her, ſaw without emotion their territories 
laid waſte, and their cities devoured by flames. The Greeks, 
determined to poſleſs her, forſook their native country, which 
had ever been ſo dear to them, and grew old in the land of their 
enemies. The ſingular beauty of Helen juſtified the obſtinacy 
of both parties. For, that beauty is ſuperior to every other 
quality, may be proved by the general ſentiments of man- 
kind. We eſteem other properties in proportion to their 
utility; they receive a value in our minds only from this 
| ſecondary conſideration, But we are born with a love for 
beauty, and, antecedent to reflection, are carried towards it 
by a natural impulſe. Thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their 


power, wiſdom, or riches, often excite the hatred and envy 


of others; they procure the favour and eſteem only of the few 
whom they have obliged by their good offices, But, at firſt 
ſight, we love and admire the beautiful ; and their empire, 
like that of the Gods, it is ever in vain to diſpute.” 


The next oration is not ſo properly a panegyric of Buſiris, 
as a criticiſm of the performances which had been written on 
that ſubject. Buſiris was commonly conſidered by the Greeks, 
as a tyrannical king of Egypt, who had rendered himſelf in- 
famous by his cruelty. Among other particulars which are 
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related of him, it is faid, that he cauſed all firangers who 
arrived in his dominions, to be put to death. Yet to matiy 
paradoxical writers, who flouriſhed in the age of Hocra- 
tes, Buſiris ſeemed a proper object of panegyric*. The 
ſophiſt Polycrates, in particular, ſought to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf as much by his praiſes of this prince, as by his 
in vectives againſt Socrates. The fame perſon had blackened 
many characters of great worth *, and heaped praiſes on 
others who were juftly condemned to perpetual infamy. 
This capricious taſte of Polycrates would have only excited 
contempt, had he not endeavoured, in his puerile com- 


poſitions, to confound all ideas of right and wrong, of 


virtue and vice. Iſocrates was ſeized with juft indignation 
againſt this part of his plan; and, as it had always been his ob- 
ject in his own writings, to inculcate the pureſt morality, he 
thought himſelf bound in duty, to declare againſt an author'who 
ſo ſhamefully betrayed its caufe. In order, therefore, to gain 
a complete 7iQory over a ſophiſt, who chiefly valued himfelf on 
his ingenuity ; he ſhews, that it was poſſible to make a pane - 
gyric on Buſitis, without forſaking the path of truth or of 
virtue. As the hiftory of this Egyptian king was involved in 
the obſcurity of ancient tradition *, Ifocrates caſts an ait of fable 
on the cruelties that are related of him; and ſuppaſes, what 
it was impoſſible to diſprove, that he might be the author 
of many of thoſe wiſe laws and inſtitutions, which diſtinguiſſied 
the ancient Egyptians. He concludes, by exhorting Poly- 
crates, ** to give over writing difcourſes which can never 


be attended with - advantage—lf any of your friends, Poly- 


© Virgil ſeems to allude to theſe abſard panegyrics. 


Quis ilzucati neſcit Bufiridis aas. Virg. Georg. lib. III. 
Athen. Deip. lib. vũ. — Vier Uſher. Chron. ant. Chriſt, 1471. 
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crates ! ſhould fo far forget himſelf, as to imitate thoſe 
whom you ſo highly extol, you would reckon him the 
weakeſt of men. —It is time for you, therefore, either to 
abandon entirely ſuch fruitleſs ſubjects, or at leaſt to treat them 
in a manner leſs prejudicial to your own character, and to the 
honour of your profeſſion.” —This oration as well as the pane- 
gyric of Helen, appears to have been written about the forty- 
fifth year of Iſocrates's age. | 

The next is the funeral oration, or panegyric, of Eva- 


goras, king of Salamis, whom I have already mentioned. 


Iſocrates gives a particular account of the extraction and 
character of this prince, as well as of the means by which 
he mounted the throne, and of the virtues which he diſ- 
played in his adminiſtration. He deſcribes the miſerable and 
unſettled ſtate of the ifle of Cyprus, before the reign of Evago- 


ras, and the happy change which this wiſe and virtuous man 
effected on the manners of a whole people. He introduced 


CXXX1 


Of Evagoras. 


arts, learning, and politeneſs; and his government was fo 


gentle and moderate, that many of the greateſt men in Greece 
abandoned their native country to reſide in his dominions. 
This oration is the more valuable, as it affords the only au- 


thentic and regular account of the ancicnt hiſtory of Cyprus, 


which-is related in a manner equally perplexed and imperfect 


by all other authors. It was compoſed about the ſixty-ſecond 


year of Iſocrates's age. 

The Panathenzan diſcourſe comes next in order. Tt is 
ſo called, becauſe it was written with a deſign of being pro- 
nounced at the feſtival named Panathenza, inſtituted by 
Theſeus „after he had aflembled the Athenians, who lived 
diſperſed in different villiages, into one city.—The ſabjeck 
of this oration is the ſame with that of the panegyric of A- 
29 Plut. in Theſeo, * 
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cedon, + 
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thens.—It is alſo treated nearly in the ſame manner. -The 
principal difference between them is, that the diſcourſe which I 
have tranſlated, contains not only the principal tranſactions of the 
Athenians, but other matters of great imporance to the Greeks in 
general. Cicero tells us*, that Iſocrates wrote the Panathenzan 
diſcourſe, at the age of ninety- four. But Iſocrates lets us know 
in the diſcourſe itſelf, that, though he began to compoſe it at 
that age, he was interrupted by an indiſpoſition, which rendered 
him incapable of purſuing his ſtudies for near three years, At 
the end of that time, he was engaged by the ſolicitations of his . 
friends to put the laſt hand to his diſcourſe, which he appears 
to have finiſhed at the age of ninety-ſeven, and about two 
years before his death. 


The oration addreſſed to Philip of Macedon, is likewiſe 
one of the lateſt of Ifocrates's productions. — The peace 
between the Athenians and Philip, which gave occaſion to 
this diſcourſe, was concluded three hundred and forty-ſeven 
years before Chriſt; ſo that Ifocrates, when he compoled it, 
muſt have been above ninety years of age. It is hardly to be 


imagined, notwithſtanding the prevailing opinion of thoſe 


who have written on the affairs of Greece, that a man of 
a humane and virtuous character, at this advanced period 
of life, ſhould have employed himſelf in betraying his 
country. It is no leſs incredible, that Iſocrates ſhould 
not have ſeen through the deſigus of Philip, who had 
taken Olynthus, declared war againſt the Athenians, rendered 
Phocis tributary to Macedon, and who continued to purſue 
ſuch meaſures as led to the final reduction of all Greece. 
Even the peace which he now granted the Athenians, 


2 Cicero de Senect. 


8 did 
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did not include their allies, who were expoſed to continual injuries 
from this artful prince, whoſe deſigns, though long concealed, 
were now become ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible to miſtake 
them. What then could be Ifocrates's motive for addreſſing him 
in ſo reſpectful a ſtrain, and for treating him rather as the pro- 
tector than as the enemy of his country. It is to be obſerved, that 
even Demoſthenes the inveterate enemy of Philip, though at firſt 
he exclaimed againſt the peace with this prince, yet afterwards, 
publiſhed a diſcourſe to perſuade the Athenians to obſerve it“. 
Though he continued to inveigh againſt Philip in the public 
aſſembly, he was ſenſible, that his countrymen were unable to 
reſiſt him in the field. But Iſocrates, more cautious and circum- 
ſpect, inſtead of irritating that powerful monarch, endeavoured 
to appeaſe him. He attempts by inſinuation and addreſs, to de- 
ceive the man who had ſo long deceived the Greeks. As am- 
bition was the predominant paſſion in the breaſt of Philip, Iſo- 
crates offers to him the idea of an enterpriſe more glorious and 
ſplendid than even the conqueſt of Greece. It becomes a 
prince like you,” ſays he, © to deſpiſe little intereſts and in- 
glorious victories, You ought to attempt an enterpriſe which, 
if ſucceſsful, will raiſe your renown above that 'of all former 
monarchs, and which, though unfortunate, will enſure 
you the love and eſteem of your countrymen.” He then 
exhorts him to - endeavour to reconcile the Greeks, and 
to lead forth their united force againſt the Barbarians, 
„This,“ ſays he, © will be more advantageous to you, than 
any other meaſures which it is poſſible for you to pur- 
ſue; for honours, unleſs founded on virtue, are tranſitory 
and vain, Thoſe alone, which are acquired by good ac- 
tions, are tranſmitted unimpaired to poſterity.” Whoever 
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compares the principles laid down in this diſcourſe, with 
thoſe of the panegyric of Athens, and takes into conſideration 
the political ſtate of Greece at that time, will, I believe, be 
diſpoſed to think, that Iſocrates ſpeaks like one who both un- 
derſtood thoroughly, and ſincerely wiſhed to promote, the true 
intereſts of his country. 


As he lived to a great age, and had educated many of the 
principal men, not only in Greece but in the neighbouring 
ſtates, he maintained an extenſive literary correſpondence 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of his own times. But 
there are only ten of his letters now remaining—Nine of theſe 
are placed among his works; the tenth, addreſſed to Archi- 
damus, is publiſhed in the laſt edition of Photius's library. 
The three firſt are written to Philip of Macedon, and treat of 
the ſame ſubject with the diſcourſe which we have juſt men- 
tioned. The fourth is intended merely to recommend the 
bearer of it, who had been one of Ifocrates's ſcholars, to the 
protection of that prince. The fifth is addreſſed to Alexander, 
congratulating him on his taſte for literature and philoſophy. 
The ſixth is an excuſe to the ſons of Jaſon, leader of the 
Theſſalians, for not accepting their invitation to reſide with 


them. The ſeventh is a panegyric of the mild government of Ti- 


motheus, king of Heraclea. The eighth, is a recommendation 
of Agenor, who had been tutor to his grandchildren, to the 
magiſtrates of Mytelene. The ninth, is a ſhort fragment ad- 
dreſſed to Dionyſius the tyrant, reproaching him with his * 
and cruelty. 8 | 


In the moſt refined age of Greece, which produced thoſe 
efforts of genius that will ever be admired in proportion 
as they are underſtood, Iſocrates was conſidered as a writer 
| of 
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of the firſt rank. Plato * makes Socrates ſpeak of him as fol- 
lows, * Ifocrates is ſtill young, but he has too much genius to 
be compared with Lyſias; he ſhews a greater love for virtue, 

and I ſhould not be ſurpriſed that, as his knowledge encreaſes 

with his years, he excel all thoſe in the ſame walk of 

literature, as much as men excel children.” Cicero ob- 

ſerves ', that when Plato gives this honourable teſtimony of 

Hocrates, the latter was already old. His writings which en- 
titled him to ſo much fame, were publiſhed; the prediction 
was accompliſhed. —In other paſſages of his works, Cicero“ 
celebrates him as the father of eloquence, as infinitely ſuperior: 
to thoſe who had gone before him, and ſtill unrivalled in ſweet- 
neſs of numbers and all the graces of oratory. Quintilian 
maintains the ſame opinion with regard to his talents, and 
extolls him for having always conſecrated them to the cauſe 
of virtue. Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus ", has left us a long 
criticiſm on the works of Iſocrates. He admires particularly 
thoſe ſound maxims of conduct, and thoſe grand principles of 
political wiſdom, which may be diſcovered in them. This, 
indeed, 1s the light in which they ought always to have been 
viewed, and in which, had they been completely examined. 


before, it would be unneceſſary now to attempt any farther 
illuſtration of them. 


* 


* In Phædr. 5 De Oratore. ; 
s Vide Cicero, de Orator. in Brut. et in Orator. bh Dionyſ, in Iſogg 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HIS diſcourſe is ſeldom mentioned but as a feeble 

flowery production, poliſhed indeed in ſtyle and per- 

fect in harmony, but as deſtitute of uſeful information 
as of real eloquence; and which an inept trifling ſophiſt was 
fifteen years in compoſing *. Such errors have too long diſ- 
graced our taſte and literature, and it is high time to correct 
them. It ſhall be proved that Iſocrates could not poſſibly ſpend 
the third part of fifteen years in writing his Panegyric ; that 
during this ſhort period he was occaſionally diverted from his 
ſtudies by various avocations, and employed in the continual 
exerciſe of a laborious profeſſion ; that there is no monument 
of antiquity which more abounds in important matters of fact; 
and that the diſcourſe is not unworthy of being pronounced in 
that numerous aſſembly at Olympia, of the beſt judges of elo- 
quence who ever met together. 


A ſarcaſm of Plutarch, a writer of a very inferior rank to 
Ifocrates, ſeems firſt to have given riſe to ſuch general and 
groſs miſrepreſentation. It is thus that a ſingle line of Juvenal 
has made Cicero be condemned as a bad poet, though that 
orator poſſeſſed all the fire of poetry *, and has left admirable 


* See Fenelon's Letter to the French Academy, and Dialogues on Eloquence, 
Thomas ſur les Eloges, and other French critics. 


d Plut, de Gloria Athenienſium. 


© See the opinion of M. de Voltaire, which on this ſubject will hardly be called in 
queſtion, 
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verſes behind him. It is thus, perhaps, that Quinault wilt 


paſs with poſterity as an idle verſifier without ſentiment or taſte, 
that Taſſo's tinſel ornaments will become a proverb, and Cib- 
ber be another name for a dunce. For why may not the lines 
of Boileau or Pope produce their effect as fully as Juvenal's ? 
Envy and malignity have not yet ſpent their force, and the in- 
dolence natural to men may ſtill lead them to embrace many 
opinions upon truſt. 

Though this reaſon may ſufficiently account for the ſe- 
vere judgment paſſed upon a writer, whom the general voice 
of antiquity places in the firſt rank, yet another cauſe not 
leſs powerful conſpired in eſtabliſhing the ſame erroneous 
opinion. Ihe ſtyle and manner of the ancient Greek“ ſophiſts 
being borrowed by the firſt advocates againſt Chriſtianity, the 
indignation of the fathers of the church, too ſtrong, for diſcern- 
ment, vented. itſelf not only againſt their guilty opponents, but 
even againſt thoſe who had innocently furniſhed them with 
weapons. Their writings were firſt condemned as dangerous, 
and then decried as puerile. Ifocrates, though I do not find 
that he aſſumed the name of ſophiſt, had yet much of that 
character. The archbiſhop of Cambray, biaſſed by. prejudices 
unworthy of his good: taſte, confounds him with the reſt of 
that profeſſion, and decries him as a ſophiſt; and what author 
can withſtand critical rage united with religious zeal ? 


But it is unfortunate that the reputation of Iſocrates, fo ho- 
nourably acquired, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to theſe paſſions. It 
is unfortunate that a character truly great and amiable ſhould 
be the ſport of envy; and that talents adorned with virtues 
ſhould not enſure an unſpotted name to their owner. 


4 See Note l, page 14, &c. 


The 
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The diſcourſe which we have called the Panegyric of Athens 
does not exactly bear that title in the original. It is named 
iimply the Pamegyric, and that not becauſe it contains the 
praiſes of a particular city, but becauſe it was written for one 
of thoſe general aſſemblies of all Greece, which in the language 
of that country were called Panegyreis, Theſe were ſeveral in 
number; but that held at Olympia, for which this diſcourſe 
was compoſed, far eclipſed the glory of the reſt. The firſt 
inſtitution of this famous feſtival is buried in the obſcurity of 
ancient tradition; but its re-eſtabliſhment by lphilus or C ho- 
rebus four hundred and eight years after the deſtruction of 
Troy, in the year of the world three thouſand one hundred and 
eighty-nine, and eight hundred and fifteen years before Chriſt, 
is aſcertained by hiſtory. It is likewiſe generally known, that 
the Olympic games were celebrated every fifth year; that the 
intermediate time between one feſtival and another was called 
an Olympiad; and that by theſe Olympiads the later * Greek. 
writers fixed the date of the tranſactions which they record. 


The ſolemnity, which laſted ſeveral days, begun and ended 
with a ſacrifice to O/ympian' Jove. As it had been inſtituted in 
a rude and 1gnorant age, the entertainments firſt exhibited in 
it were adapted to the taſte and manners of a barbarous people. 
They conſiſted in trials of bodily ſtrength and addreſs, talents 
which will be always eſteemed in proportion to the ignorance 
and poverty of men. But when wealth as well as ſcience 
began to be diffuſed over Greece, the excrciſes of running, 
wreſtling, and the other gymnaſtic arts, though not entirely 
laid aſide, yet maintained only a ſecondary place at the Clympic. 


* Polybius is the earlieſt writer remaining who reckons by the Olympiads. 


exhibitions. 
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exhibitions. Thoſe who excelled their fellow-citizens in riches 
had there an opportunity of diſplaying them; there too the 
learned and the eloquent gave proots of their ſuperior abilities, 
and acquired thoſe honours to which, in a free country, they 
are juſtly entitled. Such, however, was the general poverty of 
Greece, even in its moſt flourithing ſtate, compared with the 
opulence of ſeveral modern nations in Europe, that the ſending 
a few horſes to contend in the chariot races at the Olympic 
games, was conſidered as the higheſt magnificence. The per- 
ſons who had been ſo fortunate as to carry off the prize were 
conducted back to their native cities in triumph ; they, ever 
afterwards, met with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect; 
and not only reflected honour on their parents and families, but 
even on the countries to which they belonged. © While the 
% management of civil affairs in the particular ſtates advanced 
* the reputation of the ſtateſman among his fellow-citizens 
« alone, the victories obtained at Olympia diffuſed the glory 
« of his country over all Greece 


In this celebrated aſſembly the uſeful accompliſhments of the 
mind were not entirely eclipſed in the ſplendour of external 
magnificence. They enjoyed their full reward; they were diſ- 
played for the pleaſure and improvement of mankind. Hero- 
dotus *, rehearſing his hiſtory with applauſe, fired Thucydides 
with emulation. Euripides and Xenocles diſputed the palm 
of tragedy ; and Ifocrates, by the following panegyric, main- 
tained the glory of himſelf and of Athens againſt the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed orators who flouriſhed in that age. 


Iſocrates, in his defence of Alcibiades, 1 Suidas, 
» Elianus Var, Hiſt, : 
| But 


6 
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But there is one circumſtance, relating to the performance of 
this author, which is generally overlooked. His diſcourſe is 
not merely a parade of vain eloquence, but an exhortation to 
his countrymen to purſue certain meaſures, on which alone their 
ſafety, or what they regarded as their ſafety, their liberty, 
depended. ; | 


We have already explained the ſtate of Greece immediately 
after the peace of Antalcidas concluded three hundred and 
eighty-ſeven years before Chriſt. The ambition of a ſingle 
republic had then engaged her to abandon the honour of the 
whole Grecian confederacy. The fame ambition afterwards 
led her to kindle thoſe wars which ended in the ruin and ſlavery 
of that confederacy. It was become impoſſible, therefore, either 
to reſtore the ſplendour, or to avert the deſtruction of Greece, 
unleſs the leading ſtates of Athens and Sparta ſhould adopt a 
different conduct from that which they at preſent maintained. 
Solely intent upon increaſing their relative force, or elevating 
their particular grandeur, they had entirely abandoned the ge- 
neral intereſts of their country; and their emulation with one 
another had ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe national animoſities, 
which it was the more difficult to extinguiſh in a cluſter of re- 


publics, as every particular citizen felt himſelf intereſted in the 


quarrels of the community, and adopted all its reſentments. 


One method alone remained for remedying theſe evils. In 


an aſſociation of free ſtates, the uſurpations of any one over the 
reſt muſt either produce its own downfal,; or end in the ſlavery 
of the whole. But that ambition which is ſo deſtructive in one 


member of the confederacy, may ſometimes be uſeful in the. 


i See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece, 
whole 
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whole body. When the bands of domeſtic union are broken, 
and civil diſſenſions have proceeded to a certain pitch, a foreign 
war may be the only expedient for removing them; and, how 
| 1 unfortunate ſoever this war may prove, if it can only put a ſtop 
| } to the outrages of the dominant ſtate againſt its inferiors, it 
| | will thus become a good, by preventing the progreſs of an evil 
| greater than itſelf. Sparta at preſent was this ſtate, and ſhe 
10 abuſed her ſuperiority to the worſt purpoſes. Iſocrates informs 
| | us, that immediately before the publication of his diſcourſe, ſhe 
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| had ſeized the citadel of Thebes, and had undertaken an unjuſt 
IF war againſt the Olynthians. The reſt of Greece either trem- 
4 bled at her violence, or were preparing to repel it. 


f 
| | ' During this diſtracted ſituation of the Greeks, the orator 

4 .endeavoured once more to renew their alliance, and to divert 
| their animoſity againſt one another towards their common 
55 | enemy the king of Perſia, whoſe affairs were at that time in 
"vt : the utmoſt diſorder. The rich plains of Aſia, theſe, he ſays, 
were objects more worthy of their ambition than the barren 
territories about which they now contended ; and he inſiſts, 
that by a Perſian war alone they might ward off the calamities 
which then threatened them, and which afterwards happened 
according to his prediction. But to the end that this war might 
be undertaken with common conſent, it was neceſlary, if poſ- 
ſible, to moderate the haughty pretenſions of Sparta. The 
diſpute concerning pre-eminence in time of peace, or of a ſu- 
perior command in their military expeditions, had at all times 
occupied the Greeks. Even during the Perſian wars, an al- 
Hance with Athens and Sparta had been rejected by the Argives 
and other ſtates, becauſe they were not admitted to an equal 
authority. The iſlands of Crete and Corcyra inſiſted on the 


ſame 
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ſame right, and that of Sicily even pretended to the chief com- 
mand. The moderation of Athens alone, which then yielded 


to Sparta, ſaved the whole country from becoming a province 
of the Perſian empire. 


—C — 
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To recal the memory of events ſo favourable to an union 
between theſe rival ſtates Iſocrates undertakes with the greater 
pleaſure, as it affords him an opportunity of celebrating the 
glory of his republic, who, though ſhe had receded from her 
pretenſions on account of the general ſafety, was nevertheleſs 
juſtly entitled to the pre- eminence. This he proves by the 
priority of her political eſtabliſhments, and the ſuperior luſtre 
of her military exploits. He aſcribes to the Athenians all the 
Grecian improvements, whether in peace or war. He adopts 
the ancient traditions, but without repoſing implicitzonfidence in 
ſuch uncertain authority, he endeavours to confirm them by what | 
might be expected to reſult from the original ſituation of the 
Greeks. In ſhort, he gives a general deduction of the Athenian - 
hiſtory from the remoteſt ages, and particularly of the benefits 
which that people had beſtowed on their neighbours. The happy 
influence of their adminiſtration during the time that elapſed 
between the Perſian invaſion and the war of Peleponneſus, is | | 
deſcribed in the warmeſt colours, and contraſted with the op- 
preſſive meaſures of the Spartans after the fortune of that war 

had given them the ſuperiority. Theſe, however, are artfully | 
referred rather to the arbitrary diſpoſition of certain individpals, 
than to the ambitious ſpirit of the nation. He would have de- | || 
parted from his original deſign had he ſaid any thing to irritate 
the Greeks againſt one another. He deſires to throw their re- 
ſentment entire on the Barbarians; and no circumſtance is 
omitted which can tend to produce this effect. The contraſt 
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between theſe two nations in their manners and form of go- 
vernment ; their eternal animoſities ; the many injuries offered 
and retorted ; the monuments of vengeance which they always 
left behind them in their ſeveral expeditions againſt one 
another ;—all this is repreſented in the ſtrongeſt and moſt for- 
cible manner. Nor are the advantages which the Greeks gene- 
rally obtained over enemies ſo much inferior to them, forgot- 
ten. The natural cowardice and effeminacy of the Perſians is. 
aſcribed to their wretched ſyſtem of policy, as odious to the 
gods, as diſhonourable to human nature. Their great wealth. 
is taken notice of, as well as their unworthineſs to enjoy it, and 
their inability to defend it. The preſent conjunQture, above 
all, is affirmed to be ſo favourable for undertaking a Perſian 
war, that none preferable to it could be imagined. This con- 
juncture is deſcribed, and the manner of carrying on that war is 
pointed out. The oration concludes with the warmeſt exhorta- 
tions to the different ranks of perſons in the aſſembly, to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours, and to employ their ſeveral abilities, 
for the purpoſe of engaging their countrymen in ſo uſeful and 
ſeaſonable an enterpriſe. 


The general purport of the diſcourſe leaves no room to doubt 
concerning the time about which it was written. The event 
which evidently ſuggeſted to Ifocrates the idea of ſuch a per- 
formance, was the peace of Antalcidas concluded with the 
court of Perſia, through the influence of the Lacedzmonians 
who, in order to have an opportunity of carrying on their 


ambitious deſigns againſt Greece, made peace with Perſia. The 


orator, indignant at this meaſure, infiſts that a peace diſho- 


nourable to the Grecian name ought not to be obſerved, and 


that his countrymen, with united forces, ſhould carry the war 
into 


9 
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into Aſia, The peace of Antalcidas is known to have been 
concluded three hundred and eighty-ſeven years before Chriſt, 
The taking of the citadel of Thebes by the Lacedzmonians, 
which Iſocrates ſpeaks of as an event that had juſt happened, 
is commonly fixed at the year three hundred and eighty-three 
before Chriſt. Upon the ſuppolition therefore that he began to 
write his diſcourſe immediately after the concluſion of the peace, 
he could only employ four years in this taſk, He could not poſ- 
ſibly employ more, as is evident from his obſerving in the diſ- 
courſe itſelf, that it was now the ſixth year of the war between 


Evagoras and the king of Perſia. The ſixth year of this war is 


generally ſuppoſed to precede the taking of the Theban citadel *, 
and cannot poſſibly be reckoned later than the year three hundred 
and eighty-three before Chriſt. Such is the foundation for Plu- 
tarch's report of the fifteen years employed in writing this diſ- 
courſe. It is to be wiſhed that ſuch as have undertaken to 
illuſtrate the writings of the claſſical age of Greece, had paid 


more attention to theſe invaluable productions, and given leſs 


credit to later writers among the ancients, whoſe miſtakes 
ariſing from ignorance, prejudice, the difficulty of obtaining 
authentic or exact memorials in ages where printing was un- 
known, have thrown great obſcurity on ſubjects not leſs clear 
than important. 


The period at which Iſocrates publiſhed his Panegyrick 
agrees with the fiftieth year of his age, which, as it appears 
from the account of his life prefixed to this work, was after he 
had been deprived of his fortune, and obliged on that account 
to exerciſe various employments in order to procure a live- 
lihood, | 


* See the Funeral Oration of Evagoras. 
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The character of compoſition in this diſcourſe is ſenſibly 
different from that upon the Peace, the Archidamus, and Areo- 
pagitic. I ſhould not heſitate to give the preference to theſe 
latter productions. Ifocrates, as he grew old, corrected his 
manner, improved on himſelf, diſdained the little ornaments of 
ſtyle of which he was at firſt too fond, and became more 
auſtere, forcible, and perſuaſive, 


The Panegyrick, as it is well known, did not produce the 
effect intended by it. The Greeks continued in their inteſtine 
broils, and wrought out their own deſtruction. Iſocrates, how- 
ever, as we learn from an anonymous letter addreſſed to Philip 
of Macedon, in the collection of Leo Allatius, did not deſiſt 
from employing every effort to promote the purpole which he 
appears from his Panegyrick to have had ſo much at heart. 
When he could no longer entertain any hopes of prevailing on 
his countrymen, deaf to all advice, and running blindfold on 
their ruin, he addreſſed himſelf to Dionyſius tyrant of Syracuſe, 
to Alexander the Theſſalian, and at length to Philip of Macedon. 
Philip meditated the expedition into Aſia, which Iſocrates ad- 
vided. His ſucceſſor Alexander carried it into execution, and 
corquered the Perſian empire; not, however, by the ſtrength 
of the Grecian republics, now deprived of their freedom, and 
which had neglected the proper ſeaſon for reaping this harveſt 
of glory. | 


THE 
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HAVE always thought it remarkable that the lawgivers 
who inſtituted our public games, and eſtabliſhed our gene- 
ral aſſemblies, ſhould have appointed prizes of no ſmall value 
for the combatants who excel in feats of bodily ſtrength and 
addreſs, while OS the talents of men of genius to 
languiſh without enc@uragement. Yet if the qualities moſt 
beneficial to others be the beſt entitled to their regard, the ac- 
compliſhments of the mind ought to be preferred before all 
other advantages. The wreſtler may increaſe his own activity, 
the racer may redouble his ſpeed, but neither of them can 
transfer any ſhare of thoſe excellencies to another; for the 
powers of the body can never be communicated ; but the wiſ- 
dom of the ſage diffuſes itſelf through the whole ſociety ; his 
writings carry light and improvement every where along with 
them, and all who have minds open to receive his inſtructions 
may reap from them, not only the pureſt pleaſure, but the moſt 
ſolid advantage. The little encouragement, therefore, that is 
given to literary purſuits will never determine me to abandon 


them; 
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them; for me their intrinſic worth will always have ſufficient 
charms; and the glory of pronouncing a diſcourſe by which all 
Greece may be henefited, will ſupply the place of every other 
reward, and fully requite my labours. 


Many pretended ſophiſts ', I know, have already exhorted 


you to lay aſide your private differences, and to declare war 
: | againſt 
The ſophiſts, here mentioned as rivals to Iſocrates, are very differently ſpoken of 


by ancient writers, and their real cheraQter is not generally underſtood. It may be 
acreeable, therefore, to ſome readers to have a ſnort account of them. 


During the early ages of Greece, its inhabitants being plunged in the groſſeſt igno- 
rance and barbarity, they regarded with the moſt profound reſpe& every advancement 
in knowledge beyond the rude conceptions of the vulgar. Perſons who had acquired a 
little acquaintance with the ſimpleſt experiments in natural philoſophy, who had 
adopted ſome eaſy improvements from countries more enlightened than their own, and, 
above all, who had been inſtructed in the rites and ceremonies of the Eaſt, were looked 
upon as prophets and magicians, and applied to for relief on every occaſion of public 
calamity. (Diogenes Laertius in Vita Epimen. Tzetzes Chil. Hiſt. B. v. c. 23.) 
The few who, by turning their thoughts inwards on themſelves, or by reflecting on 
the actions of others, had diicovered the firſt ſimple maxims for the conduct and hap- 
pineſs of human life, met with particular honour ; and thoſe who, impelled by an early 
inſtinct, had abandoned the laborious occupations of an uncultivated age, and ad- 
dicting themſelves to the gentler purſuits of muſic, poetry, and eloquence, had made 
ſome ſlight progreſs in arts which are never altogether unknown, even in the rudeſt 
ſtate of ſociety, were held in the higheſt veneration on account of theſe accompliſh- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed by the name of wiſe men, and regarded by the ignorant vulgar, 
who could aſſign no limits to their abilities, as beings of a ſuperior order, and en- 
dued with ſupernatural powers. Such were Linus, Muſeus, Orpheus the Thracian 
fophit, or wiſe man, and others whoſe hiſtory has come down to us disfigured by tra- 
dition, or blended with fable. Solon, the famous lawgiver, was the firſt perſon on 


whom the title of p was conferred by the Athenians ; and as he united the abili- 
ties of the ſtateſman to the talents of the poet, the name came from him to be fre- 


quently applied to ſuch as addicted themſelves to the ſtudy of civil affairs. (Iſocrates 
de Antidos. Plut. in Vita Solon.) 7 
The great men, however, who in different countries of Greece imitated the ex- 


ample of Solon, began to decline the being diſtinguiſhed by an appellation which they 
| | conſidered 
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againſt the Barbarians. I purpoſe once more to addreſs you 
upon the ſame important topic, hoping to treat it in a manner ſo 
different 


confidered as arrogant and invidious. They generally aſſumed the name of ſome 
other art, which might ſerve as a veil to their real character and profeſſion. Some 
called themſelves muſicians, as Damon the teacher of Pericles, and Pythodes the wiſe 
Chian ; others intitled themſelves profeſſors of the exerciſes then moſt in repute, which 
the Greeks called the gymmnaſtic arts; and, in fine, all rejected the name of /ophift, 
as expreſſive of occult and myſterious wiſdom, which in a barbarous age had excited 
reverential fear and ſacred awe, but after the firſt dawn of light and knowledge, 


could only be attended with contempt, envy, or reproach. (Plut. in Pericle. Plato 


in Protagora.) 

But when the arts and ſciences came to be ſtill more generally cultivated, and 
thoſe who aſpired at eminence in them were no longer regarded as aiming at any 
thing very extraordinary or uncommon, the appellation of /ophi/t began to be again 
courted with as much eagerneſs, as it had been before avoided with care. The diffe- 


rent ſtates of Greece having aſſumed their liberty, and eſtabliſhed public aſſemblies for 


_  deliberating upon all matters of importance, eloquence became the accompliſhment 
molt in requeſt, and the art of teaching it was the peculiar province of the fephiſts. 
Prodicus, the firſt who embraced the rhetorical profeſſion at Athens, gave inſtructions 
upon this ſubje& to Socrates and to Iſocrates. (Plato in Menone.) Prodicus did not 
pretend to deep knowledge in the theory of his art, but poſſeſſing a lively and 
beautiful imagination, he expreſſed himſelf in an eaſy natural ſtyle, and delighted his 
countrymen with the elegance of his fiftions; ot which we have a ſpecimen in The 
Choice of Hercules,” ſtill preſerved to us in Xenophon. Other hie flouriſhed 
about the ſame time in different parts, as Hippias the Elian, Thraſymachus the 
Chalcedonian, and Prot goras of Abdera. All theſe met with the higheſt honours 
in their ſeveral countries; they were attended by a numerous and flouriſhing youth, 
who hung upon their lips and admired them for their wiſdom : and at the Pythian 
games, or in the general aſſemblies at Olympia, they diſplayed their ſuperior talents 
before all Greece. 


Animated with an ardor for obtaining equal fame, Gorgias of Leontium engaged in 
the ſame career, and outſtripped every competitor, .'Though the poems of Homer had 


rendered the Greeks acquainted with all the beauties of poerry, they were fill igno- 


rant of the graces, of which, even in proſe compoſition, their language was ſuſ-- 
ceptible. Gorgias ſet himſelf to diſcover theſe; and working on the materials of ; 
ſuch a language as the Greek, and in a climate where the whole frame is molt ſenſible 
to harmony, his endeavours were crowned with extraordinary ſucceſs. Among people 
accuſtomed to half-barbarous languages, and whoſe organs reſiſt the powers of muſic, 
| the 
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different from that in which it has been hitherto handled, that 


the ſubject will yet appear new and unoccupied ; and thoſe 
ſurely 


the ornaments of antitheſis, numerus, melody, firſt employed by Gorgias in public ſpeak- 
ing, would have excited no enthufiaſm ; and the impreſſion which the firſt diſplay of 
theſe new graces of their language made upon the Greeks, will probably appear alto- 


gether unaccountable. Gorgias, we are told, being ſent ambaſſador from Sicily to 


Athens, and permitted, according to cuſtom, to declare his commiſſion in the gene- 
ral aſſembly, the Athenians were enraptured with the charms of his diſcourſe, and, loſt 
in admiration, believed that they heard Mercury. (Pauſan. Eliac.) A ſhort time 
afterwards, he ſpoke at the Pythian games, and occaſioned equal delight. It was 


ordered that the day upon which his oration was delivered ſhould be henceforth ob- 


ſerved as a feſtival: his diſcourſes were called Juminaries; and a golden ſtatue was 
erected to him in the temple of Apollo. (Philoſt.) 


- Theſe honours kindled the emulation of Thucidides, Plato, Lyſias, and Ifocrates ; 
and the laſt is ſaid to have been conſiderably indebted to both Gorgias and Lyſias for 
ſeveral parts of his Panegyrick of Athens. (Plut. Iſoc.) But if we may judge from 
Lyſias's oration till extant, and from what is ſaid of that of Gorgias by ancient 
writers, (Ariſtot. in Phil.) we ſhall have reaſon to conclude, that this is one of the 
many falſe aſperſions which the envy of Iſocrates's talents and ſucceſs made his co- 
temporaries throw upon him, and which has been tranſcribed from their works with- 
Out examination. 


The /ephift Antiphon did not attempt to rival Gorgias in declaiming upon ordi- 
nary ſubjects, but applied himſelf entirely to writing certain philoſophical diſ- 
courſes, which were conſidered as amulets or charms againſt ſorrow and diſeaſes of 
of the mind. Theſe he delivered in the moſt confiderable cities, to the great delight 
of his audience. (Philoſt.) He compoſed alſo an Art of Rhetoric,” in which he 
was imitated by Lyſias and Iſeus. Ariſtotle mentions a treatiſe upon the ſame branch 
of literature by the /ophiſts Calliptus and Pamphilus. (L. 2. Rheto.) And the taſte 
for handling this ſubje& became ſo prevalent among the epi, that Iſocrates endea- 
vours to ridicule it in his diſcourſe againſt them. 


Hitherto we have ſeen that their character was by no means contemptible. 
Even Philip of Macedon reſpected the /ophi/ts, and imitated their ſtyle. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Alexander their benefactor. (Plut. in Alex.) But their diſputes with 
one another tended to bring them into diſgrace. The refinements of compoſition, 
alſo, which they had invented, they were apt to carry to exceſs ; which made Diony- 
fius the Mileſian hi obſerve, that honey ought to be taken on the tip of the finger, 


and not in the hollow of the hand: and Phocion compared the eloquence of the hi 
| Leoſthenes 
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ſurely are the nobleſt fields of eloquence, which by their vaſt- 
neſs and extent not only afford an opportunity to diſplay the 
utmoſt abilities of the ſpeaker, but which, if properly culti- 
vated, may promote the higheſt intereſt of his hearers. The 
ſubjeck which I have choſen reunites both theſe advantages, 1 
and is beſides particularly ſeaſonable at the prefent juncture ; [ 
for our affairs continue in the ſame unhappy condition as for- 
merly, becauſe thoſe who undertook to retrieve them have | 'Y 
proved unequal to ſo arduous a taſk. Why then ſhould I de- 4 


Leoſthenes to a tall beautiful cypreſs which bore no fruit. (Plut. Apophth.) But 
that which principally injured their reputation was their exceſſive vanity in boaſting to 
perform things impoſſible. This learned pride began ſo early to diſplay itſelf, that 
Hippias pretended at the Olympic games to ſpeak extempore upon all ſubjects what- 
erer: he pretended to underſtand all ſciences and arts, even the moſt vile; and ſaid, 
that he had made his own cloak, ſhoes, and ring. (Plato in Hippia.) Plato likewiſe 
accuſes Thraſymachus of inſolence and temerity, and Protagoras of arrogance and 
bombaſt. Vet if we believe Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſis ad Pomp. Plato's opinion is not 
ſufficiently diſintereſted to be admitted as complete evidence upon this ſubjet. Theſe 
fophiſts were his rivals for wealth and literary fame, which this great philoſopher had | 
not learned ſo thoroughly to deſpiſe as the example of his maſter Socrates might have | i 
taught him. The ſame obſervation, I believe, may be applied to Ifocrates's re- 4 
proaches of the hit. Even Xenophon is not perhaps to be conſidered as altogether 4 
impartial in what he fays of them. His admiration of the Socratic philoſophy might ff 
lead him to ſpeak with too much ſeverity of thoſe who oppoſed the doctrines of his 4 


maſter. . 5 


But whatever weight we allow to the writers of the Socratic ſchool, it is certain 
that the hits were not anciently looked upon in that odious or contemptible light | z 
in which their characters have been repreſented to poſterity. Unfortunately for their 
reputation, their ſtyle and manner of writing was early adopted by the advocates 
againſt the Chriſtian religion, This rouſed the indignation of the fathers of the 
church againſt the whole race. They treat them as vain diſplayers of uſeleſs words; 
as painted harlots who come forth to allure and to deſtroy ; they aſſert that their elo- 
quence is to be avoided as a bait, and that the beginning of wiſdom is to deſpiſe their 


art. (St. Chryſoſt. St. Gregory Naziaz.) See more on this ſubject in Philoſtratus, 
Creſlolius, Sc. 
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cline any labour or exertion, by which Greece may be healed 
of her preſent wounds, delivered from her inteſtine diviſions, 
and ſaved from thoſe final calamities which threaten to over- 
whelm her. 


Though I muſt make uſe of the ſame materials which my 
predeceſſors have already employed, my obſervations ſhall have 
nothing in common with theirs; for eloquence can repreſent 
the ſame objets under many different forms, and at pleaſure 
leſſen or enlarge them. Thoſe parts which appeared moſt 
bright the. orator can throw into the ſhade; to thoſe which 
were faint or obſcure he can give brilliancy and colour: he can 
exhibit what is new 1n a venerable ancienc garb, and adorn 
what is ancient with all the graces of novelty, No argument 
therefore ought to be abandoned as trite, while there is a poſ- 
fibility of excelling thoſe who have treated it. Paſt tranſactions 
are a common ſtock, to the uſe of which all writers are equally 
entitled; but the art of recording them in their proper place, 
of deducing from them uſeful reflections, and of adorning the 
whole with a ſtyle both harmonious and expreſſive, is the pe- 
culiar talent of genius, cultivated with care and exerciſed by 
application. In my opinion, indeed, it would greatly contri- 
bute to the advancement of all the arts, and particularly of elo- 
quence, if we honoured with our applauſe and our eſteem, not 
ſuch as have opened a new carcer, but thoſe who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in purſuing an old one; not ſuch as have 
afforded the original materials for any literary compolition, but 
thole who, by giving a jult arrangement and proper ornaments 
to the materials already prepared, have wrought them up into 
perfection. 3 | 


There 
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There are ſome men, however, who affect to be diſguſted 
with every appearance of art, and who can bear with no ſpecies 
of writing which is not adapted to the capacities of the vulgar. 
But theirnotions on this ſubject are extremely crroncous. They 
confound the finiſhed productions of unwearied induſtry with 
the unlaboured pleadings of the bar, not reflecting that their 
deſign is as different as their execution; and that while the one 
has no farther view but to confirm or ſet aſide ſome private 
contract, the other, though little adapted to the coarſeneſs of 
practice, is an effort for immortal fame. I would aſk theſe ad- 
mirers of ſimplicity, whether they imagine that the orator who 
can array his ſentiments 1n all the ornaments of an elegant and 
refined ſtyle, could not alſo preſent them in a leſs artificial dreſs, 
if the occaſion ſhould require it? Yet we may eaſily diſcover 
their motive for maintaining principles ſo contrary to realon : 
they are willing to beſtow their applauſe only on thoſe talents 
which reſemble their own. 

It is not, however, to ſuch critics that I addreſs myſelf; it is 
to thoſe who can feel all the beauties of art, whoſe judgment is 
nice, whoſe ear is delicate, who will let {hp no word without 
examination, and who expect to find in my compoſition a cha- 
rater which they have no where elſe diſcerned. To theſe 1 
have ſtill ſomewhat to obſerve, before I enter on my ſubject. 


It is uſuai to begin a diſcourſe with begging indulgence for 
its imperfections. The orator governed, by this cuſtom is al- 
ways well provided in ſuch excuſes as may avert the cenſure of 
his audience, He cither had not leiſure to give the laſt poliſh 
to his performance, or it is impoſſible to find words adequate to 
the grandeur of his ſubject. For my part, I ſcorn to gain your 
tavour by ſuch mean contrivances, If I ſpeak in a manner 
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unworthy of the ſubject, or of my own reputation; if my diſ- 


courſe does not correſpond, I ſay not to the time ſpent in com- 
poling it, but to all the time of my life; I demand for it no 


protection, I ſubmit to your deriſion and contempt... And ſurely 
I ſhall deſerve the utmoſt ridicule and diſgrace, if, after ſuch 
magnificent promiſes, I offer nothing to authoriſe them. But 


this is ſaying enough of my own affairs; it is now time to con- 
ſider thoſe of the public. | 


All thoſe who have ſpoken in this aſſembly adviſe you to lay 
aſide your private differences, and to levy war againſt the Barba- 
rians. They have enumerated the unhappy conſequences of your 
civil commotions, and deſcribed the important advantages which 
might reſult from a diſtant expedition. Their opinion ſurely is 
Juſt, and their arguments in ſupport of it are well founded; 
but they place them not in that light which is moſt favourable 
for their cauſe, 


The different ſtates of Greece are divided into two parties, 
according to their form of government. At the head of the 
one are the Lacedæmonians, the other depends entirely on 
Athens. To think then of making all thefe diſcordant mem- 
bers ac harmonioully, without firſt adjuſting to one deſign the 
powers which aCtuate and controul them, betrays an ignorance 
both of our public affairs and of the invariable nature of things. 
If we intend therefore not merely to make an oſtentatious pa- 
rade of a vain eloquence, but to benefit you by practical advice, 
we muſt endeavour to reconcile Athens and Sparta; we muſt 
engage theſe rival ſtates to lay aſide the enmity which divides 
them, and by their unitcd force to acquire that ſuperiority over 
the Barbarians which at preſent they are ſo deſirous of uſurping 
over each other, 
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It would be eaſy to bring Athens to this reſolution ; but the 
Spartans, naturally inflexible, are confirmed in their preſent 
obſtinacy by a national prejudice. They believe, that by he- 
reditary right they are entitled to the ſupremacy of Greece. 
But if it ſhould be proved, that this very title which they al- 
lege in their favour is actually againſt them, and might be 
claimed by Athens with more propriety and reaſon, perhaps 
they may depart from a pretenſion, not more haughty and un- 
Juſt than inconſiſtent with the public intereſt. From this topic 
your ſpeakers ſhould have ſet out; and before enlarging on the 


Principles which we all agree in, they ought to have removed 
the cauſes of our diſſenſion. 


For my part, there are two reaſons which engage me to un- 
dertake this taſk : the firſt and principal, that you may be tho- 
roughly reconciled with one another, and perſuaded to turn all 
your reſentment againſt the Barbarians; the ſecond, that, if 
unſucceſsful in this principal deſign, I may at leaſt have an op- 
portunity of pointing out the obſtacles. to your happineſs, and 
of proving in the face of this aſſembly the ancient ſuperiority 


of Athens on the ſea, and its preſent title to aſſert the firſt rank 


among the Greeks. 


And indeed, if we allow that thoſe ſhould obtain the pre- 
eminence who both poſſeſs the greateſt power, and diſplay the 
greateſt wiſdom and ſkill in exerting it, it is impoſlible to refuſe 
us that ſtation which we formerly maintained; for there is no 
city in Greece ſo much diſtinguiſhed for its military exploits, as 
Athens for her naval expeditions. But ſhould this way of de- 
ciding be called in queſtion; ſhould it be ſaid that human affairs 
are ſubject to great revolutions; that power ſeldom remains for 
any conſiderable time in the ſame hands; and that the right of 
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ſupremacy, like every other diſtinction among the Greeks, 
ſhould belong to thoſe who have firſt acquired it, or who by 
their ſervices have merited it the belt; I am perſuaded that theſe 
principles are ftill as favourable to our cauſe, and that the 
more weight we allow them, our pretenſions will acquire the 
greater validity and force. 


It is confeſſed, that of all the cities in Greece; ours is the 


moſt ancient and the moſt populous, and which amongſt all 


mankind has acquired the greateſt glory and renown. To 
titles fo ſplendid and convincing we join others ſtill more ho- 
nourable, The territory which we now inhabit was neither 
acquired by occupation, nor ſeized by violence. We are not a 
mixed aſſemblage of different nations, whom chance or neceſ- 
ſity has collected on the ſame ſpot ; but our origin is ſo noble 
and fo pure, that the land in which we are born is the im- 
memorial poſſeſſion of our anceſtors; and the ſame foil which 
affords nouriſhment to us, originally gave exiſtence to them. 
From that obſcure and unknown period we have ever, without 


interruption, enjoyed the ſame inheritance, which is related to 


us by the molt endearing and powerful ties; for of all the 
Greeks we alone can call the land which we inhabit our nurſe”, 


= Lyſias, in his funeral oration, has an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe. It is im- 
poſſible to underſtand the force of either, without attending to the manners of the 
Greeks. In the molt culuvated of the modern languages, the term au is ſo ignoble, 
that it could hardly enter into a panegyrick, But among the ancients, the woman 
who had brought up a child was conſidered as particularly related to it: ſhe never 
quitted it even when grown up, and was always looked upon as a member ot the fa- 
mily, Hence, in the ancient tragedies, a princeſs ſeldom appears on the ſtage with- 
out being accompanied by her nurſe, who is her friend and confidant. The modern 
Greeks have ſtill the ſame way of thinking ; the nurſe makes a diſtinguiſhed member 
of tlie family, and the modern name Paramana, by which ſhe is called, literally ſig- 
rites @ ſecond moiper. (Spon. Dict.) 
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our country, and our mother. It belongs to thoſe who diſpute 
with us the ſovercign power, who defend their preſent preten- 
ſions by their former rights, and ſo often boaſt the titles of their 
anceſtors, to prove an origin as illuſtrious and noble. Such 
then was the beginning of our ſociety, and ſo conſiderable are 
the advantages which we derive from fortune and the gods. 


But the benefits which we have conferred on others require 
a deduction of much greater length: for to ſhew the merits of 
our ſervices, we mult run over the annals of our hiſtory, and 
record from the beginning the tranſactions of our anceſtors. 
We ſhall find that it is to Athens the Greeks owe their all, 
whether with regard to war or political inſtitutions, or the arts 
which poliſh life and render it agreeable. In this deduction 
you are not to expect a detail of thoſe leſs conſiderable ſervices 
which time has obliterated or obſcured, and which your orators 
have forgotten or diſdained; but of thoſe ſignal benefits known 


to all, neglected by none, and celebrated in every age and 
country. i 


To begin with the firſt and moſt neceſſary demand of human 
nature, you will find that our anceſtors were they who ſupplied 
it. Though what I am going to relate may be disfigured by 
tradition or fable, the ſubſtance of it is not the leſs deſerving of 
your regard. When Ceres wandered from one country to 
another in queſt of her daughter *, who had been carried off 


by 


n Proſerpine. The mythology may be ſeen at greater length in Diodorus, Book V. 

and other writers. But Iſocrates's account of the whole matter is not only the moſt 
authentic, as containing the general opinion of all the Greeks before whom his diſ- 
courſe was delivered, but alſo the moſt diſtin and conciſe which I remember any 
Where to have met with. The arrival of Ceres in Attica is placed by chronologers 
under the reign of Erechtheus, about fourteen hundred years before Chriſt. The 
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by violence, ſhe received in Attica the moſt favourable treat- 
ment, and thoſe particular good offices which it is lawful to 
| make known only to the initiated. The goddeſs was not un- 
0 | grateful for ſuch favours, but, in return, conferred on our an- 
ceſtors the two moſt valuable preſents which either Heaven can 
beſtow, or mankind can receive; the practice of agriculture, 
which delivered us from the fierce and precarious manner of 
life common to us with wild animals; and the knowledge of 
thoſe ſacred myſteries which fortify the initiated againſt all the 
terrors of death, and inſpire them with the pleaſing hopes of 
an happy immortality. 


Our anceſtors diſcovered as much benevolence in diſpenſing 
theſe favours, as picty in obtaining them ; for their humanity 
communicated what their virtue had acquired. 'The myſteries 
were annually unveiled to all deſirous to receive them; and the 
practice, the means, the advantages of agriculture, were dif- 
fuſed over all Greece. 
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Should any perſon entertain a doubt about the certainty of 
theſe fas, a few words will be ſufficient to convince him. 
Their great antiquity, the univerſal tradition of them which 
prevails among all nations, is a ſuſhcient proof that they are 
not fictions of a day; that if not founded in truth, they muſt 
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Athenians attributed to her the eftabliſiment of the myſteries which were celebrated 
at Eleuſis. This was the moſt famous religious ceremony of antiquity ; it laſted nine 
dars, during which there were continual facriaces, proceſſions, public games, and 
other entertainments, at which not leis than thirty thouſand perſons were ſometimes 
preſent. (Herod. lib. viii. c. 65.) Like the Panathenaea, and other great feſtivals 
of the Athenians, to which Iſocrates alludes in the following parts of this diſcourſe, 
it was celebrated every fifth year. Other ſtates obſerved this feſtival every fourth year. 
See Potter's Antiquities, vol. i. c. 20.; Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes : 
toſe account of the Gelign of the mytteries is perfectly agreeable to what Locrates 
ere tovs of them, | 
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be at leaſt ſupported by probability. But we are not reduced 
to depend merely on conjectures. The firſt fruits of the ground, 
which are annually delivered to us by the greateſt part of Greece, 
are a ſtanding evidence of our ancient benefaction. If the 
Greeks at any time have neglected this ceremony, the oracles 
of the gods have reproached their ingratitude and commanded 
them to conform to their hereditary cuſtoms, What then ſhall 
we afterwards believe if we refuſe our gent to facts atteſted 


by the gods, admitted by the greateſt part of Greece, ſupported 
by ancient traditions, and confirmed by modern uſages ? 


But, independent of theſe conſiderations, we muſt admit, 
upon the ſole principles of reaſon, that the inhabitants of this 
earth were originally in a very different ſituation from what 
they live in at preſent : they received not all their benefits at 
once from the hands of Nature, but were allowed to procure 
them gradually, and by reiterated efforts. Whether then we 
attribute their diſcovery to the labours of men, or to the bounty 
of the gods, is it not reaſonable to conclude, that thoſe ſhould 
have been the firſt acquainted with them, who are regarded 
by all men as the moſt ancient, who are acknowledged to have 
a peculiar genius for cultivating the arts, and whoſe piety to- 
wards the gods exceeds that of all other nations ? It is unne- 
ceflary to conſider the honours which ſo important ſervices de- 
ſerve; for no recompence can ever be conceived which may 
. ſufficiently reward them. So much then of the firſt, the 
greateſt, and moſt general of all our good offices. 


Towards that early period at which we performed it, the 
Barbarians poſſeſſed an extenſive territory, while the Greeks 
were confined within the limits of a narrow diſtrict. The for- 
mer lived at large, and enjoyed all the benefits of their ſitua- 
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tion: the latter, impriſoned as they were, fought with one 
another about their pitiful poſſeſſions, and periſhed by the ca- 
lamities of war, or the want of common neceflaries. Our 
anceſtors were not uſeleſs ſpectators of theſe misfortunes, but 
generouſly ſet themſelves to remove them. They ſent com- 
manders into the different cities, who, aſſembling under their 
ſtandard the moſt needy, or the moſt miſerable, might lead 
them forth againſt the Barbarians, and put them in poſſeſſion 
of ſome part of their territory. IJ heſe expeditions were at- 
tended with uncommon ſucceſs; the Barbarians were con- 


quered, and driven from their frontiers; new cities were 


founded on the continents ® both of Aſia and Europe, and all 
the intermediate iſlands were ſubjeded by our arms, and 
peopled by our colonies. The Athenian leaders, therefore, 
equally benefited both the Greeks who accompanied them, and 
thoſe who remained at home. To the one they left the peace- 
able enjoyment of ſuch poſſeſſions as were neceſſary for their 
ſupport; and to the other, who were formerly deſtitute, they 
gave a territory not only ſufficient to maintain them, but even 
more rich and extenſive than that which they had left; for 
they acquired all that valuable tract which is ſtill poſſeſſed by 
the Grecian colomies, and in which thoſe Greeks who, in imi— 
tation of the example of the Athenians, were inclined to ſettle 


© Suidas obſerves, that the word tranſlated continent generally means in Iſocrates the 
:erritories of the king of Perſia, But here the plain ſenſe is that which we have given. 
We are to take our author's account, however, of the Greek colonization with ſome 
grains of allowance. Admitting all that he ſays in general to be true, it does not 
appear from hiſtory that we ought to aſcribe the whole honour of this matter to the 
Athenians, In what reſpe& did they promote the ſettlements, for inſtance, which 
the Lacedzzmonians formed at Tarentum in Italy, or at Cyrene in Africa? except 


perhaps it may be ſaid, that the Athenians being the firſt who ſent colonies abroad, 
had the ſole honour of the contrivance, 
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abroad, eſtabliſhed themſelves at different times without oppo- 
ſition or danger. Is it poſſible then to ſhew a ſuperiority more 
ancient than ours, which preceded the foundation of moſt cities 
in Greece; or one more nobly employed, than in placing our 
countrymen in the lands, and in enriching them with the ſpoils, 
of Barbarians ? 


But ſuch grand and uſeful deſigns did not make our anceſtors 


overlook leſs important objects. They began, as every wile 


government ought to begin, by ſecuring to all dependent on 
them the firſt neceſſaries of life. But conſidering that theſe, 
though ſufficient to ſupport life, could not render it commo- 
dious, they applied themſelves with equal aſſiduity to promote 
this uſeful purpoſe. Their endeavours were crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs; and of all the benefits which mortals do not immediately 
derive from the gods, but which are the reſult of human in- 
vention or ſagacity, the Greeks acquired none without the 
intervention 'of our anceſtors, and by their aſſiſtance they ob- 
tained the moſt conſiderable and important. 


The inhabitants of Greece anciently led a wandering unſet- 
tled life, uncultivated by laws, and unreſtrained by any regu- 
lar form of government. While one part fell a ſacrifice to 
unbridled anarchy and ſedition, another was oppreſſed by the 
wanton inſolence of tyrants. But Athens delivered them from 
theſe calamities, either by receiving them under her immediate 
protection, or by exhibiting herſelf as a model of a more equi- 
table ſyſtem of policy : for of all the ſtates of Greece, ſhe was 
the firſt who eſtabliſhed a government of laws, and rendered 
the voice of equity ſuperior to the arm of violence. This is 
| E 2 evident 
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[| evident from the firſt criminal proſecutions ”, where the puniſh- 
ment was ſought for in a legal manner, and not by the deciſion 
of the ſword. The parties, though ſtrangers, came to Athens, 
and received the benefit of our laws. | 


Our anceſtors beſtowed their attention not merely on the 
uſeful arts, but likewiſe on thoſe which are agreeable. Many 
fl | of theſe they invented, others they carried to perfection, and 

| | all of them they communicated and diffuſed. Both their public 
I inſtitutions, and the whole ſyſtem of their private ceconomy, 
| were founded on the moſt liberal and extenſive principles: they 
| were adapted to the enjoyments of the rich, and to the neceſ- 
| | ſities of the poor: the proſperous and the unhappy found 
' | | themſelves equally accommodated : to the one we offered an 
elegant retreat; to the other a comfortable aſylum. 


The commodities of the different ſtates of Greece were dif- 
ferent. No one ſufficed for itſelf; but while it could ſpare of 
its own productions, it ſtood in need of thoſe of its neighbours, 


The facts here alluded to are alſo taken notice of by Lyſias, in his funeral ora- 
tion, and are of no ſmall importance in the hiſtory of civil ſociety. The meaſures 
taken by Theſeus for uniting the different clans or tribes which inhabited Attica into 
one body politic, may be ſeen in Plutarch. The hiſtory of the Areopagus is explained 
in the introduction to the Areopagitic diſcourſe. It was before this court, formed in 
the rudeſt age, and which afforded the firſt glimpie of light and juſtice amidſt the 
gloom of barbarity and violence which then overſpread Greece, that the criminal 
cauſe ſpoken of by Iſocrates was decided. Neptune and Mars were two petty princes 
of 'Theffaly. Halirrothous, ſon of the former, had violated Alcippe, daughter of 
Mars, who puniſhed the raviſher by death. Neptune, inſtead of following the ordi- 
nary practice of that lawleſs age, and of employing private vengeance againſt the mur- 
derer of his ſon, brought his complaint before the Areopagus ; which court declared 


that the puniſhment of the raviſher was no more than what his offence had deſerved. 
(Pauſanias, I. i. c. 21, Plin, 1. vii. c. 56.) | 
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This occaſioned every where a double inconvenieney; for they 
could neither ſell what was ſuperfluous, nor purchaſe what they 
had occaſion for. Athens erects the Pireus; the evil imme— 
diately diſappears. A trading town is eſtabliſhed in the middle 
of Greece, where the merchandiſe of all the different countries 
are brought to market, and purchaſed at a cheaper rate than on 
the ſpot which produced them. 


We owe a juſt tribute of praiſe to the authors of our public 
aſſemblies. It is in theſe that our diiferences are reconciled, 
our prejudices removed, and that, joining in our prayers and 
ſacrifices, we are formed into one body and ſtate. It is in 
theſe that we call to mind our common origin, confirm our 
ancient friendſhips, enter into new alliances, or cement the 


former ties by which we were united. Here, ſuch as are diſ- 


tinguiſhed by ſuperior talents have the nobleſt opportunity of 
diſplaying them, and thoſe who lament the want of ſuch talents 
receive the higheſt conſolation. The firſt have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing all Greece the witneſs of their abilities; the ſecond, of 
amuling themſelves at the expence of others, of obſerving the 
brighteſt talents diſplayed on their account, and of being in 
ſome meaſure the judges of their merit. In the encouragement 
of inſtitutions ſo uſeful, no ſtate has gone further than ours. 
We have ſhows the moſt numerous and brilliant; ſome are 
diſtinguiſhed for the magnificence diſplayed in them; others 
for the arts and talents which they afford an opportunity of 
exhibiting ; and ſeveral on both theſe accounts. The numbers 
who viſit us on ſuch occaſions are immenſe; and if there be 
any merit in bringing mankind together, and in rendering 
them more ſocial anu humane, we have the belt title to aſſert 
it. It is likewiſe in Athens that we meet with friendſhips 
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never to be diſſolved, and that we find ſuch agreeable ſocieties 
as are no where elſe to be diſcovered. In theſe we diſpute the 
prizes, not of agility and ſtrength, but of eloquence and phi- 
loſophy; prizes the more conſiderable, becauſe the reſt of 
Greece unites with us in diſpenſing them; and approving the 
deciſion of this ſtate, rewards thoſe whom we have judged 
victorious. | 

In other countries of Greece the aſſemblies continue but for 
a ſhort time, and meet by diſtant intervals. But Athens is a 
conſtant aſſembly to all who chuſe to frequent it: Athens alſo 
is the ſeat of philoſophy, which hath contrived and eſtabliſhed 
all thoſe inſtitutions which hath ſoftened our manners, and 
regulated our conduct; and which, by teaching us to diſtin- 
guiſh between evils brought upon us by imprudence, and thoſe 
in{lited by neceſſity, hath enabled us to ward off the one, and 
to bear the other honourably. Athens likewiſe is the theatre 
of eloquence ?, a talent which all men are ambitious to acquire, 
and which excites ſo much envy againſt thoſe who actually 
poſſeſs it. She has ever been ſenſible that ſpeech is the origi- 
nal charaQeriſtic of human nature, and that it is by the em- 
ployment of it alone we acquire all thoſe powers which diſtin— 
guiſh us from other animals. She has ever been ſenſible that 
fortune might diſturb the order of events, confound the deſigns 
of the wiſe, and give ſucceſs to the raſh attempts of folly and 


4 It is not remarkable that the author ſhould appear a little diffuſe on this ſubject, 
as he alludes to his own character and employment. The ſchool of Ifocrates, as 
Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus obſerves, was the image of his native country, on account of 
the number of colonies which went out from it. His ſcholars not only made a figure at 
home in the public aſſemblies, but diſtinguiſhed themſelves as ambaſſadors to foreign 
itates : they were honoured by republics and princes on account of. their talents; and 
wherever the Greek language extended, they ſpread the glory of their country and maſter, # 


inexperience 
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inexperience; but that the art of ſpeaking with elegance and 
force was ſuperior even to fortune, and could never be acquired 


but by men of judgment and ability; that cloqucnce formed | 
the true diſtinction between the ruſtic and the ſave; that it | 4 


bs, | 
_ — = 


was neither by their valour, their riches, nor any ſuch advan— | 
tages, but by their eloquence alone, hat thoſe who had received | 1 
a liberal education rendered themſelves conſpicuous; that this _— 
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was the ſureſt teſt of the manner in which each of us had been | " 
educated ; that it was by eloquence, in fine, we not only ac- L Bl 


quired an irreſiſtible influence over thole among whom we ö 
lived, but diffuſed our reputation and extended our power over | 
countries the moſt remote from us. In eloquence and philo- 
ſophy, therefore, Athens ſo far excels all other nations, that | _ |. 
thoſe who are conlidered as novices at home, become maſters ti . 
elſewhere ; that the name of Greek is not employed to denote 
the inhabitant of a particular country, but rather the talents. 
for which the men of that country are diſtinguiſhed ; and that 


this appellation is more frequently beſtowed on ſuch as are ac- 
quainted with our literature, than on thoſe who were born in 
our territories. 

I do not inſiſt on this ſubject for want of other topics: it was 
proper to lay thus much, becauſe there are many who eſteem 
theſe talents, But I have promiſed you a complete panegyrick ; 


and the merit of our anceſtors is not leſs illuſtrious on account of 
their military exploits, than of their civil eſtabliſhments, The 
wars in which they have been engaged are neither inconſider— 
able for tfeir number, their object, nor the power of thoſe who 


| wt. 

oppoſed them. They are numerous, great, important; ſuſ- {2118 
"2 | 18 

tained in defence of their own territories, or undertaken in [: 
ſupport of the general liberty: for our anceſtors have always | THI 
f 1 

regarded | | Hi 
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regarded their city as the common mother of Greece; as the 
protectreſs of the innocent, and the ſcourge of oppreſſors. On 


this account indeed we have even been ſubjected to cenſure. It 


has been objected to us as a defect in our policy, that we have 
generally united with the weak againſt the ſtrong : but ſuch 
objections form the panegyrick of our ſtate: for we were not 
ignorant of the ſecurity ariſing from powerful alliances; we 
had too much experience not to know the danger of befriend- 
ing the wretched ; but this danger we have always preferred, 
that /ecurity we have always diſdained ; becauſe the danger was 
honourable, and the ſecurity was baſe. Our ſentiments on this 
ſubjed, and our dignity in maintaining them, is proved by the 
great number of thoſe who have had recourſe to us 1n their 
diſtreſs. I do not ſpeak of late events, or inſignificant occur- 
rences, but of ſuch as preceded the war of Troy, and alone, 
therefore, deſerve to be related by thoſe who would defend the 
antiquity of their prerogatives. Long before that period, the 
children of Hercules, and ſtill before them, Adraſtus king of 
Argos, came to implore our aſſiſtance. Adraſtus had been un- 
fortunate in his expedition againſt Thebes. He was not able 
to recover the bodies of thoſe who fell under the walls of that 
city: he entreated therefore of our anceſtors, that commiſerat- 
ing the misfortunes to which all men were expoſed, they would 
not allow their bodies to remain unburied who had died with 
arms in their hands, nor permit the violation of a ceremony 


; | | ſo 


1 The ſtories of Adraſtus and Euryſtheus are both taken notice of by Lyſias in his 
funeral oration, Theſe ancient fables are indeed more proper ſubjects for poets and 
panegyriſts than for hiſtorians. It may be unneceſſary to mention, that the rites of 
funeral formed a material part of the ſuperſtition of the Greeks. The judicious 
Thucidydes, in his pathetic deſcription of the calamities occaſioned by the plague at 

| Athens, 
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ſo ancient and venerable, and held as ſacred among the Atheni- 
ans as. among all the other Greeks. The children of Hercules, 
again, when perſecuted by the reſentment of Euryſtheus, judged 
the other ſtates of Greece to be incapable of relieving their miſ- 
fortunes, fled to Athens for refuge, and expected from our an- 
ceſtors alone a return for thoſe important ſervices which Her- 
cules had rendered to all mankind. From theſe particulars it 
is natural to conclude, that Athens even then poſſeſſed the 
higheſt rank in Greece; which ſhe may with juſtice, there- 
fore, contend for at preſent. For who would have applicd for 
aſſiſtance to a ſtate leſs powerful than their own, or to one who 
depended on a ſuperior, rather than to her who enjoyed the 
greateſt power and independence ?—particularly with regard to 
affairs of general concern, and which properly fell within the 
province of thoſe who aſſumed the lead among the Greeks ? 
Nor were ſuch as hoped for our aid deceived in their expecta— 
tions. Our anceſtors undertook a war againſt the ” hebans; 
and defying Euryſtheus's power, received the unhappy children 
of Hercules under their protection. They compelled the The- 
bans to deliver up the dead to their relations; and, oppoling 
the army of Euryſtheus, reinforced by the inhabitants of 
Peloponneſus, overcame him in battle, and ſtopped the progreſs 
of ſo dangerous an enemy. 


Theſe actions juſtly rendered the Athenians deſerving of pub- 1 
lic eſteem; but by what followed they obtained univer al it. 
admiration, Unſatisfied with acquiring a precarious or tran- N 


Athens, takes notice of its diſturbing the order of interments, and dwells upon this | . 
particular: The prudent and virtuous Phocion reckoned it his higheſt praiſe that none | 4 


of the ſoldiers who fought under him, were deprived of the laſt ceremonies. (Plut. 38 
in Phoc.) 
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ſitory advantage over their enemies, they changed the whole 
face of affairs. Thoſe who applied to them as ſupplicants 
were placed in a ſituation to demand their own terms; 
and Furyſtheus, who hoped to enſlave them, was himſelf 
made,priſoner of war, and obliged to have recourſe to the moſt 
humiliating ſupplications. T hus Furyſtheus, haughty and 1n- 
ſolent as he was; Euryſtheus, who had ever kept in ſubjection 
that hero diſtinguiſhed above humanity ; that ſon of Jupiter, 
who, though a mortal, poſſeſſed the ſtrength of a God; Eu- 
ryſtheus, I ſay, who rendered the life of Hercules a continual 
ſcene of labours, inſulis, and ſufferings, had no ſooner in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of our republic, than he experienced ſuch 
a reverſe of fortune as obliged him to yield to the children of 
that very hero whom he had fo long perſecuted, and to finiſh a 
life of pride and tyranny in the chains of ſervitude and dejection. 


Of all the good offices which we have beſtowed on the La- 
cedzmonians, this is the only one that it is neceſſary to relate. 
For by this alone, the deſcendants of Hercules, who now reign 
in Lacedæmon, were enabled to obtain a footing in Pelopon— 
neſus, to become maſters of Argos and Meſſene, to build the 
city of Sparta, and to lay the foundation of all that power and 
ſpleadour which now diſtinguiſh their poſterity. Never, then, 
ought they to forge their origin; never ought they to invade 
a country which was the ſource of ſo many advantages to theirs ; 
never ought they to endanger the ſafety of that ſtate which pro- 
tected the children of Hercules, nor attempt to reduce into 
ſubjection, under one branch of his family, thoſe who ſaved 
his whole race from deltruQion *, 


* See Iſocrat. in Archidam, 
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But further, without inſiſting on conſiderations of gratitude, 
we ſhall find that our pretenſions are ſupported by the 
ſtricteſt principles of juſtice. For was it ever thought lawful 
among mankind, that ſtrangers ſhould domineer over ancient 
landlords ? that thoſe who received protection ſhould command 
thoſe who beſtowed it ? that thoſe who implored aid ſhould 
become maſters of thoſe who granted ic? In a word, 
Thebes, Argos, and Lacedæmon, were then, as they are at 
preſent, next to Athens the firſt powers of Greece, But the 
ſuperiority of Athens over theſe cities muſt be confeſſed, if we 
conſider, that ſhe overcame the Thebans when fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, in defence of the Argives; that ſhe conquered the Ar- 
gives themſelves abetted by all the power of Peloponneſus, in 
defence of the unfortunate ſons of Hercules; and in fine, that 
by oppoſing the arms of Euryſtheus, ſhe ſaved the founders of 
Sparta, and the anceſtors of thoſe who now reign in Lacedæ-— 
mon. It is impoſſible, I believe, to prove, by clearer evi- 
dence, her undoubted ſuperiority over all Greece. 


This is not an improper occaſion to ſpeak of our wars 
againſt the Barbarians, particularly as we are conſidering 
who ſhall be appointed to command our forces ſent out upon any 
_ diſtant enterpriſe. The detail of all theſe wars would lead me 
too far: I ſhall therefore, as before, confine myſelf to the moſt re- 

markable. Of all barbarous nations, thoſe who inhabit Thrace, 
Scythia, and Perſia, are the moſt ancient, and the moſt powerful. 
By all theſe we have been attacked, and all of them we have re- 
ſiſted. What argument then remains for our opponents, if 
we ſhew, that as the people of Greece were always obliged to 
have recourſe to us for protection againſt each other, ſo the Barba- 

F 2 15 rians, 
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rians, who projected the conqueſt of Greece, have ever begun 


by ficſt attempting to reduce Athens under their ſubjection ? 


Our war with the Perſians is the moſt illuſtrious of all, 
But thoſe which preceded it are not of leſs conſequence, in a 
diſpute about ancient prerogatives. During the firſt ages of 
Greece, the Thracians, headed by Eumolpus, fon of Neptune, 
made an irruption into our territory. The inhabitants of Scy- 
thia, aided by the Amazons daughters of Mars, engaged 1n 
* ſimilar deſign. Both of thele, however, did not invade 
our country at the ſame time“, but according as each of them 
were ſeized with the ambition of extending their arms over 
Europe. They had the ſame hatred againſt all Greece, and an 
equal ambition to enſlave every part of it. But they diſco- 
vered their ſentiments only with regard to us; by contending 
with Athens alone, they thought to open the road to the con- 
queſt of al! Greece, But neither their arms nor their policy 
could procure ſucceſs to their deſigns ; and though they fought 


againſt our anceſtors alone, their overthrow was as complete 


and decilive, as if they had been oppoſed by the united force 
of Europe. The loſs ſuſtained in theſe engagements muſt have 
been provigious. he memory of facts ſo ancient would not 
have been preſerved, had they not been attended with very ex- 
traordinary circumſtances. It is ſaid, that of all the Amazons 


t Chronologers place the expedition of the Thracians about one hundred and fifty 
years before that of the Amazons. The latter is fixed to the reign of Theſeus, 
twelve hundred and ſixty years before Chriſt. The Amazons had acquired a very 
conſiderable power, and their empire had lafted for two hundred years, when The- 
ſeus accompanied Hercules in an expedition againſt them, and carried of the beauti- 
ful Aatiope. In order to avenge this inſult, which neither Ifocrates nor Lyſias (in his 
Funeral Oration) take any notice of, they joined forces with the Scythians, and 
marched agalnſt Athens; where they met with that fatal overthrow which is here 
mentioned. (Diod. Siculus, I. ii. Arrian, I. vii.) 


who 
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who were engaged in this expedition, not one returned: and 
that even thoſe who remained at home, ſhared in the common 
calamity ; and with the loſs of their companions, loſt alſo their 
empire. As to the Thracians, they were anciently our neigh- 
bours, and bordered on the confines of our territory ; but this 
calamity removed them to ſuch a diſtance, that great cities 
have been built, and populous ſettlements have been eſtabliſhed, | 
in the ſpace which remains between us. Thele were noble ex- 1 98 
ploits, and worthy of the people who claim the leading power | 
in Greece, | 


Equally conſpicuous was the behaviour of the Athenians — 11 
in the wars againſt Darius and Xerxes. In the courſe of 3 1 
theſe ſevere but honourable conteſts, we were on all ſides 155 
ſurrounded by dangers. The Perſians believed themſelves | | 11 | 
invincible on account of their numbers; . their allies, on 1 } 
account of their courage. But our anceſtors ſubdued both | 14 
their courage and their numbers; and, every where victorious, 85 103 
obtained for their ſignal ſervices the firſt prizes of valour. | i 1 
Soon after, we acquired the ſovereignty of the ſea by the ä if 
conſent of Greece, and without the ſmalleſt oppoſition from | {4 
thoſe who would now deprive us of our pre-eminence. 1 am not [ | 
ignorant of the ſervices which, at this time, the Lacedæmonians | bl 
rendered to their country: But theſe ſervices enhance the glory of 7008 
our ſtate, which gained the molt diſtinguiſhed advant-ges over 4 10 
ſo illuſtrious a rival. Here it my be proper to ſpeak at greater 
length of the exploits of theſe two republics, that J may bring 
to your remembrance their reſentment againſt the Barbarians, 
and the valour with which they oppoſed them. I am ſenſible 11 
of the difficulty attending a ſubject ſo often treated, and which — e 
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has been the great topic of diſcourſe in many funeral orations 
pronounced by the moſt eloquent of our citizens“. The facts of 
moſt importance are already occupied; the leaſt material only 
remain. But theſe, inconſiderable as they are, if to relate 
them may contribute to the public good, ought not to be 
omitted. 


I regard as the authors then of the greateſt benefits, and as de- 
ferving of the higheſt honours, thoſe citizens who expoſed their 
lives in the ſervice of their country: but I think we ought not to 
forgetthe merit of the ſtateſmen of Athens andSparta, who, before 
this war, held the civil adminiſtration, It was by them that their 
deſcendants were prepared for performing ſuch ſignal ſervices ; 
it was by them that the people were inſpired with that valour 
which conducted them to the paths of glory, and enabled them 
with diſtinguiſhed ardor to repel all the force of the Barbari- 
ans. Theſe great men were far from appropriating the reve— 
nues of the ſtate as their own, whilſt they neglected the care 
of them as the property of others; but, on the contrary, they 
managed them with the ſome attention as their own, and ab- 
ſtained from enjoying them as the property of the public. 


They did not meaſure happineſs by gold : but he appeared 


to poſſeſs the moſt ſplendid and ſecure fortune, who, by 
performing the greateſt number of virtuous actions, had not 
only ſecured his own glory, but acquired a fund of honour to 
be tranſmitted as an inheritance to his deſcendants. It was 
not their ambition to excel in deeds of inſolence or pride 
they did not diſplay their great abilities in contending with 


v Such as that of Pericles in the 2d Book of Thucydides, of Plato in Menexeno, 
of Lyſias here tranſlated. 


One 
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one another; for they deemed the hatred of their fellow- 
citizens an object of more terror than death itſelf in defence 
of their country, They were more aſhamed of a public 
misfortune, than we are at preſent of our private crimes : 
They beſtowed their attention in enacting wiſe laws, not 
for the regulating of private contracts, but for correct— 
ing our vices and purifying our manners. They knew that 
to minds improved by education, and trained up in the 
ſchool of virtue, few laws are ſufficient for aſcertaining private 
rights or public privileges. Animated by zeal for the com- 
mon intereſt, they did not abandon themſelves to the ambitious 
purſuit of deſtroying their competitors, or of ſubjecting their 
fellow-citizens. The only object of competition amongſt them 
was to acquire public confidence by meriting public appro- 
bation. 


When they entered into aſſociations, now become too com- 


mon, it was not to cabal againſt the ſtate, but to concert 


meaſures for the intereſt of the people. They managed 
the affairs of ſtrangers with equal moderation. Greece, they 


knew required to be governed, not to be ſubjected; they 


choſe therefore to be called its leaders, not its maſters; to 
deliver, and not to enſlave it. Thus attaching to them the ſmaller 
communities by good offices, and not ſubjecting them by vio- 
lence, they ever preſerved the moſt unalterable fidelity towards 
all their allies; their words were more to be depended on 
than our oaths at preſent; their engagements were ſacred 
and inviolable; they placed their glory in their moderation, not 
in their power ; they entertained the ſame regard for their infe- 
riors, which they wiſhed to meet with from thoſe raiſed above 

them ; 
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them; and conſidered their particular territories as ſo many ſe- 


parate diſtricts, while they regarded Greece as their common 
country and mother. 


Theſe principles, by which their behaviour was regu— 
lated, they were careful to infuſe into their children ; who 
afterwards fo illuſtriouſly diſplayed their effects in the war 
againſt Aſia, and whoſe exploits neither orators nor poets 
have celebrated in any meaſure equal to their merit, The 
defect indeed is excuſable; for it is as difficult to praiſe thoſe 
whoſe virtue tranſcends humanity, as thoſe whoſe actions fall 
below it: in the one caſe we want a ſubject, and in the other 
we want expreſſions. For how ſhall we celebrate the men 
who are ſo far ſuperior to the conquerors of Troy, that whereas 
the latter employed ten years in beſieging one city, the 
former, in a far ſhorter time, triumphed over the united 
force of Aſia; and not only preſerved the independence 
of their native country, but delivered Greece from ſub— 
jection? What enterprizes, what labours, what dangers 
would they decline, in order to acquire honour during their 


lives, who ſo nobly died to purchaſe glory to their me- 
mories? For my own part, I am convinced that ſome God 
raiſed up that war in admiration of their virtues ; unwilling 
that ſuch men ſhould languiſh in obſcurity, or die without 
renown, he gave them an occaſion to diſplay the illuſtrious 
merit which they poſſeſſed, and to enrol their names with 
ancient heroes, benefactors of mankind, the immediate off- 
ſpring of. the Gods. Like theſe, they rendered up their lives 


according to the law of nature and neceſſity ; but like theſe too, 
„they left behind them the immortal memory of their virtues. 


Our 
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Our anceſtors and the Lacedæmonians, even then, were ri- 


vals; but it was a virtuous rivalſhip, to diſpute ſuperiority in 
generous exploits; a rivalſhip which excluded animoſity and 
ſuſpicion, which was conſiſtent with mutual eſteem, which en- 
gaged them not to unite with the Barbarians to ſubdue Greece, 
but to contend with each other who ſhould ſhew the greateſt 
valour in its defence. 


They firſt ſignalized their courage againſt the troops of 
Darius, who no ſooner ſet foot in Attica, than the Atheni- 


ans, 


» Lyfias alſo inſiſts upon the Perſian wars, as a principal topic of praiſe in his Fu- 
neral Oration. It may be agreeable to the reader to compare together the touches of 
theſe great maſters : But as both of them ſpeak rather as orators than hiſtorians, it 


may likewiſe be uſeful to give under one view an hiſtorical deduction of the facts to 
which they allude. 


Lyſias, with his uſual ſimplicity, enters at once upon the praiſes of the warriors who 
had ſerved their country. Iſocrates, by an ingenious turn, refers no ſmall part of his 
Panegyric to thoſe reſpectable magiſtrates and legiſlators, who by their wiſe govern- 
ment and inſtitutions had prepared their countrymen for performing ſuch ſignal 
exploits, 


The firſt occaſion of the reſentment of the Perſians againſt the Greeks happened 


A. M. 3504, and about ſixty- four years before the birth of Iſocrates. Hippias, ſon of 


Piſiſtratus who had uſurped the government of Athens, being expelled by his coun- 
trymen, fled into Aſia. The Perſian Governors who had already begun to haraſs the 
Grecian colonies on the ſea-coaſt and in the iflands, offered their aſſiſtance towards 
re-eſtabliſhing him on the throne of his father. The Athenians were ſummoned by 
order of Darius, King of Perſia, to receive Hippias into their city, and to ſubmit to his 
authority. This indignity, together with the vexations exerciſed againſt the Ionians, 
rouſed the whole Grecian name. The Athenians, however, diſcovered the greateſt reſent- 
ment. Having failed into Aſia Minor, they laid waſte the Perſian territories, and burned 
Sardis to the ground. Darius being occupied in other deſigns, could not take imme- 
diate vengeance on them for this injury, but ordered one of his attendants, every day, 
to put him in mind of the Athenians. This is the true reaſon that his ſubſequent ex- 
pedition was directed more particularly againſt the Athenians than the other Greeks, 
Both Lyſias and Iſocrates, however, account for this from a different cauſe, ſtill more 
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ans, without waiting for the aſſiſtance of their allies, but 
regarding the common war as a private danger oppoſed 


by 


honourable to their countrymen. Vide Herodot. I. v. and vi. Juſtin, 1. ii. c. g. 
Corn. Nepos in Miltiade. 


The aſſiſtance of Athens encouraged the Tomans to perſiſt in their revolt from Perſia, 
They even aſſembled a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail, which that of Darius was 
unable to contend with. But, as Iſocrates hints, the Athenians injudiciouſly aban- 
doned their allies, who were again reduced under the Perſian yoke. 


A few years afterwards, A.M. 3510, Darius determined to execute his purpoſe of 
vengeance againſt the Athenians. An army of an hundred thouſand men was ſent 
againſt them, and though all Greece was intereſted in the cauſe, only a thouſand Pla- 
teans came to their aſſiſtance. The Lacedæmonians, though they had marched two 
hundred and ten miles in three days, were too late for the engagement. They could 
only congratulate the deliverers of their common country on the victory of Marathon, 
gained over the Perſians under the conduct of Miltiades. This general, with nine others, 
commanded ten thouſand Athenians. It had been appointed that the chief authority 
ſnould change hands every day ; but the colleagues of Miltiades, perſuaded by the ex- 
ample of Ariſtides, voluntarily gave up to him, as the moſt experienced and {ki!ful 
among them, their day of command. Iſocrates hints at this example of moderation. 
Mean while the Perſian fleet, conſiſting of ſeveral! hundred fail, attempted to ſurpriſe 
Athens before the Greeks could come to its relief. But the conquerors at Marathon 


flew to defend their country, and arriving in 1t by a forced march, diſappointed the 
deſigns of the enemy. 


Their ſucceſs in deſtroying ſo formidable an armament, inſpired the Greeks with an 
enthuſizſm of valour. The circumſtances of the times, alſo, requiring and calling 
forth abilities of every kind, formed men in the different ſtates of Greece not leſs 
eminent for political wiſdom than for military courage. Themiſtocles the Athenian, 
foreſeeing another invaſion from Perſia, encouraged his countrymen to increaſe their 
marine; and the better to a-cuitom them to naval affairs, fomented their animoſity 
againſt the iſlands which had taken part with the common enemy. Their ſea-engage- 
ments againſt the inhabitants of the ille of Ægina, which had pretended to rival the 
Athenians on this element, are mentioned by both Lyſias and Iſocrates. 


What Themiſtocles had conjectured, actually came to paſs. Nerxes ſucceeded to the 


throne of his father, and to his reſentment againſt the Greeks. Ten years after the 


battle of Marathon, he tad prepared a fleet of above twelve hundred gallies ; his land 
forces were ſo numerous, that Iſocrates makes the whole amount to five millions. 


+ Lyſias, 
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by their fing/e force the haughty enemies of all Greece; and, 
though tew againſt an innumerable army, marched forth with as 
| much 


Lyſias, without aſſigning a particular number, ſays, that the immenſity of this arma- 
ment may appear from the method of tranſporting it. Xerxes cut through the iſthmus 
of Mount Athos, which runs in the form of a peninſula into the Archipelago. He 
ordered two bridges, conſiſting of veſſels ſecured by anchors againſt the violence of the 
wind, to be made over a {trait of the Helleſpont, known at preſent by the name of 
Gallipoli, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia. Three thouſand ſhips of burden, ſtored 
with magazines and proviſions which had been four years in collecting, failed along 
the coaſt, and ſupplied the army wich neceſſaries. (Herodotus, ubi ſupra.) 


Againſt theſe mighty preparations Athens could oppoſe a fleet of an hundred large 
gallies, beſides a conſiderable number of veſſels of three banks of oars. Themiſtocles, 


on the approach of the Perſians, equipped ſeveral more; and his activity and fore- 
ſight proved the ſafety of his country. 


Xerxes arrives at Thermopylz, a paſs no more than ninety feet broad, ſituated at 
the foot of Mount Oeta, between Theſſaly and Phocis, and regarded as the entrance 
into Greece, All the other ſtates, except Athens, Lacedæmon, and the little repub- 
lics of Theſpia and Platea, either yielded, as Lyfias obſerves, to his promiſes, or 
were intimidated by his threats. But four thouſand Lacedzmonians pretended to ſtop 
his paſſage at Thermopylæ. He attacked them with the braveſt of his troops, which 
were continually repulſed, until a band of Perſians having occupied an eminence which 
commanded the poſt of the Greeks, Leonidas ordered the reſt of the forces to retire. 
He, with three hundred Spartans, determined to periſh on the ſpot. This reſolution, 
which on another occaſion might have been reckoned obſtinacy, was fortitude and firm- 
neſs on the preſent. The Spartans periſhed to a man ; but the generoſity of their cou- 
rage intimidated the Perſians, of whom many thouſands fell in the engagement, and 
raiſed the ſpirits of the Greeks who ſtrove to emulate their valour. (Diodorus, B. II.) 


On the ſame day that Leonidas fell at Thermopylæ, the Athenians engaged ſeveral 
Perfian veſlels at Artemiſtum, a promontory of the iſle of Eubœa. The Greeks, both 
in this and ſome following actions, always had the advantage by fea ; but hearing that 
the Perſian army had entered into Greece, they ſailed ro Salamis, a ſmall iſland near to 
Attica. The Peloponnefians alſo, hearing of the ravages which Xerxes committed in 
Phocis, and other parts as he marched along, abandoned their allies, and began to for- 
tify the iſthmus of Corinth, which is not above fix miles broad. In this extremity 
the Athenians took the reſolution which our orators are at much pains to extol. They 
left their city, their temples and tombs of their anceſtors. All theſe were deſtroyed 
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much ardor as if it had not been their own lives they 
were going to expoſe, The Lacedzmonians, on their fide, 


were 


by the furious invader; yet the Athenian republic ſtill ſubſiſted on board the fleet at 
Salamis. There, or in Trezene, a ſmall town on the coaſt of the Peloponneſus, 
their aged parents and families were tranfported. This was chiefly brought about by 
Themiſtocles, by whoſe contrivances alſo, the Grecian fleet engaged that of the Per- 
ſians in a narrow ftrait, where the numbers of the latter could be of no advantage to 
them. The battle was fought with a fury equal to the prize contended for. 'The 
Greeks obtained a victory as ſignal as deciſive; and a great part of the Perſian fleet 
was deſtroyed. Xerxes, however, had ſtill a ſufficient number of forces for ſubduing 
Greece; but under ſo wretched a commander no enterprize could be ſucceſsful. The- 
miſtocles, who, for the good of his country, pretended to act the part of a traitor, gave 
him intelligence that the Greeks intended to deſtroy his bridge over the Helleſpont. 
Xerxes, intimidated at the thoughts of having his retreat cut off, retired in precipita- 


tion with the beſt part of his forces, leaving Mardonius, with three hundred thouſand 
men, to finiſh the conqueſt of Greece. (Plut. in 'Themilt.) 


This general, charged with performing, with a part of the army, what the whole, 
united, could not accompliſh, endeavoured to overcome by policy, thoſe whom he 
deſpaired by arms to ſubdue.. But though the Athenians had no country but their 
feet, all his promiſes and offers could not detach them from the intereſt of their allies. 
'They ſent ten thouſand men to reinforce the Lacedzmonian army, which, under 
Pauſanias, obtained the victory of Platæa. This general uſed a ſimilar ſtratagem with 
that of Themiſtocles at Salamis. Upon the ground where the battle was fought, the 
Perſian army could not be properly drawn up, and the ſuperiority of numbers gave 
them no advantage. The prize of valour was conteſted between the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians ; but, in order to prevent the unhappy conſequences of their diſpute, 
they agreed by common conſent to beſtow it on the Platæans. 


Upon the ſame day that Pauſanias raiſed a trophy at Platza, the Grecian fleet under 
the command of Leotichides king of Sparta, and Xantippus the Athenian, triumphed 
over the remains of the Perſians at Mycale, on the coaſt of Aſia Minor. Diodorus ob. 
ſerves that the victory was doubtful, when Leotichides made it be publiſhed that Mar- 
donius had been conquered in Europe. The Sumians and Mileſiaus immediately 
changed their enſigns, the Perſians are thrown into confuſion, and tlie Aſiatic Greeks 
join with thoſe of Europe in taking vengeance on the common enemy. With this de- 
ſeat ended the Perſian expeditions into Greece; by the reſult of which the fate of the 
Wellern world was determined. The diſpute was not, whether a certain territory ſhould 


be 
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were no ſooner informed of the invaſion of Attica, than they 
abandoned every other care, and haſtened to our defence. 
They could not have ſhewn greater alacrity, had it been their 


own territory that was in danger. As a proof of the ardor on 


both ſides, and of the virtuous emulation that inſpired it, we are 
told, that our anceſtors, the ſame day on which they were made 
acquainted with the irruption of the Barbarians, flew to their 
frontier, attacked the enemy, gave them a total defeat, and 
erected a trophy of the victory; that the army of the Lacedz- 
monians, again, marching with the utmoſt expedition, in three 
days accompliſhed a journey of twelve hundred ſtadia : So de- 
| firous were they of being preſent at the engagement, and ſo 
ſolicitous were the Athenians to acquire the ſole honour of 


the day, by encountering the danger without the aſſiſtance of 
their allies. 


The Perſians, a ſhort time afterwards renewed their 
attempts; and Xerxes himſelf, forſaking his palace and his 
pleaſures, ventured to become a general. At the head of all 
Aſia he formed the moſt towering deſigns. For who, though 
inclined to exaggeration can on this ſubject come up to the 
reality? The conqueſt of Greece appeared to him an object 
below his ambition. Deſiring to effect ſomething beyond hu- 
man power he projected that enterprize ſo celebrated of 
making his army fail through the land, and march over the 
fea: and he carried this idea into execution by piercing 
Mount Athos, and throwing a bridge over the Helleſpont. 
Againſt a monarch ſo proud and enterpriſing, who had exe- 


be ſubje& to one prince rather than to another, but whether a free country ſhould be 
enſlaved by a deſpot ; whether a nation, from which the knowledge of laws, govern- 


ment, and literature was deſtin:d to flow over Europe, ſhould be ſubverted, and the 


ſource of the future improvement and happineſs of mankind for ever cut oft. 
cuted 
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cuted ſuch vaſt deſigns, and who commanded ſo many armies, 
the Lacedzmonians, dividing the danger with Athens, drew 
themſelves up at Thermopylz. With a thouſand of their own 
troops and a ſmall body of their allies, they determined, in 
that narrow paſs to reſiſt the progreſs of all his land- 
| I forces, But our anceſtors ſailed with fixty gallies to Arte- 
miſium, and expected the whole fleet of the Barbarians. It 
was not a contempt of their enemies, but a noble emula— 
tion, that made both venture on an oppolition ſo un- 
equal and ſo dangerous. The Lacedzmonians, jealous of the 
victory at Marathon, fought to fignalize themſelves by an en- 
terprize not inferior to it; and trembled, leſt twice ſucceſſively, 
Athens alone ſhould procure ſafety to all Greece. Our anceſtors, 
again, were eager to adorn the laurels which they had won, 
and to ſhew to all mankind, that their former victory had been 
| acquired by their courage, and not by their fortune : they 
[| deſired, likewiſe, to inſpire the Greeks with naval as well as 
1 | military glory, and to make them ſenſible that by ſea, not leſs 
1 | than by land, valour and ſkill muſt prevail over numbers and 
| | 1 | | force. Though both nations were animated with the fame ſpi— 
ö If rit, they were not favoured with equal ſucceſs. The Lacedæmo- 
| nians perithed to a man; but victorious in their minds their 
1 bodies only were unfortunate ; it would be impious to ſay 
I it | conquered, for not a man quitted his ſtation. But the 
| Athenians overcame the fleet which they had undertaken 
1 to oppoſe; and receiving notice that the enemy had become 
my maſters of the entrance into Greece, they returned home, and 
1 in this extremity. took ſuch reſolutions as eclipſed the glory of 
i | all they had hitherto performed, 
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Their allies were diſpirited and dejected: The Pelopon— 
neſians, occupied for their partial ſafety, had begun to for- 
tify the iſthmus : the other ſtates, except ſuch as were too in- 
conſiderable to excite attention, were either ſubdued by the 
Barbarians, or compoſed part of their army. The enemy ap— 
proached Attica with a fleet of twelve hundred fail, and with 
land forces innumerable : no ſafety remained; the hopes of the 
Athenians were blaſted; and their allies had d-ſerced or be- 
trayed them. In this ſituation the king of Perſia not only of- 
fered ſecurity, but propoſed to them the moſt alluring conditiors, 
perſuaded that, if he were aſſiſted by our fleet, he might eaſily 


ot Dat tra n. 


become maſter of Peloponneſus: But in this fituation our an- 
ceſtors rejected his overtures. They ſhewed not their reſent- 
ment againſt the Greeks, who had betrayed them ; they ac- in | 
cepted not the offers of the Barbarians : but while they par- | 
doned thoſe whom fear had rendered ſlaves, they prepared 

themſelves to become the proteCtors or the victims of liberty. M1 
It belonged, they thought, to inferior and obſcure ſtates, to be J! 
anxious for preſervation; but Athens, the miſtreſs of Greece, | 7 


Athens, who had elevated herſelf above all other republics, 
muſt not retreat from the approach of danger: ſhe ought always 
to be prepared for it; and as thoſe individuals who have ac x 
quired glory, prefer death to diſhonour, ſo ſhould that ſtate | 10 
which enjoys pre- eminence, prefer ruin to ſervitude. 4 
That this was their manner of thinking, appears from their bo 
conduct. For unable at the ſame time to oppote the enemy | 
both by land and fea, they aflembled all the inhabitants of 
their city, and tranſported them into the neighbouring iſland, 
in order to be able ta act ſucceſſively againſt the enemy's 1 
fleet and army. And where ſhall we find more generous | 


| 

lovers | | 
j 

; 

; 

| 
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lovers of Greece, than thoſe who, in its defence, abandoned 
their abodes, ſuffered their city to be ravaged, their altars 
to be violated, their temples to be burned to the ground, and 
all the terrors of war to rage in their native country ? Nay 
- more; they dared alone to oppoſe a fleet of twelve hundred 
ſail; but they were not permitted to make an attack without 
aſſiſtance, Their courage excited the emulation of the Pelopon- 
neſians, who perceived that if we were deſtroyed, they could not 
long be preſerved ; that if we were conquerors, they would be- 
come infamous; and therefore thought themſelves reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſharing in our dangers. 


I mention not the noiſe and tumult and dangers which 
are common in naval engagements; but thoſe facts which be- 
long to our preſent ſubject, which prove our ſuperiority, and 
confirm what I have already obſerved, ought not to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. For fo great muſt have been the pre-eminence 
of power, which Athens, when her force was intire and un- 
broken, enjoyed over the other ſtates, that even in her 
| preſent misfortunes ſhe furniſhed more ſhips for the ſea- fight 
off Salamis, which was to decide the fate of Greece, than all 
the other ſtates together: and there is no one, I believe, ſo 
unjuſt to deny, that by our victory in this engagement the war 
was terminated and the danger removed; and that this victory 
was principally owing to Athens. On whom then ſhould 
we confer the command of an expedition againſt the Barba- 
rians, if not on thoſe who have hitherto been moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in all the wars againſt them, who have often alone with- 
ſtood them, and who, with the aid of others, have always 
carried away the palm of victory? Shall it not be given 
to thole who preferred the ſafety of Greece to their own, 

who 
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who of old founded the greateſt part of the Grecian cities, and 
of late protected and preſerved them? Would it not be fla- 


grant injuſtice to deprive of the firſt honours thoſe who have 


ever expoſed themſelves to the greateſt dangers ? or to oblige 
thoſe who marched forth the foremoſt againſt the enemics of 
all Greece, to truckle to others, and tamely to receive their 
commands? Thus far then, at leaſt, all muſt agree in acknow- 
ledging the ſervices of our ſtate, and in admitting our preten- 
Gons to the ſuperiority. 


But it is objected to us, that after we had acquired the em- 
pire of the ſea, we occaſioned many calamities to the Greeks, 
We are accuſed, in particular, of enſlaving the Melians, and of 
' utterly deſtroying the Scionæans. In the firſt place, I am of 


opinion, that our ſeverity in puniſhing ſuch as were in open 


rebellion againſt us, 1s no proof of a bad adminiſtration. None 
of thoſe who preſerved their attachment and fidelity, were ex- 
poſed to like misfortunes ; and this is a certain proof of the 
wiſdom of our government, and of the propriety with which 
we treated our allies. Beſides, if any other ſtate placed in the 
{fame circumſtances had ever behaved with more lenity, our 
opponents would have juſt reaſon to reproach us: but ſince 
it has always been found impoſſible to govern the ſtates of 


Greece, without puniſhing thoſe who abandon the public 


intereſt, we deſerve to be praiſed for our policy in being 
able ſo long to ſupport our government with ſo few examples 
of ſeverity. 


All the world, I believe, will agree, that thoſe ought to be re- 
garded as the beſt managers of Greece, under whom ſhe has 
| H | proved 
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proved moſt flouriſhing. And during our adminiſtration, private 
families have become more happy, and the different ſtates more 
illuſtrious and powerful. We did not envy them on account of 
theſe advantages; we did not foment diſturbances in the cities 
by introducing new ſyſtems of government ; nor by dividing one 
againſt another, did we attempt to reduce the whole into ſubjec- 
tion. But regarding the tranquillity of our allies as neceſlary 
to the public intereſt, we governed them all by the ſame laws; 
treating them as confederates, not as» ſubjects. While we 
aſſumed the lead for the general intereſt, we permitted each 
ſtate in particular to regulate its private affairs: and al- 
ways lovers of the people, we ſtrenuouſly oppoſed thoſe 
who aimed at ſubjecting them. We thought it moſt unna- 
tural that the many ſhould obey the few; that thoſe who 
were deficient in the goods of fortune, but inferior in no 
perſonal qualifications, ſhould be deprived of all ſhare in 
the government; that in a country common to all, one 
party ſhould ingroſs the public honours, while CE SR 
mained fimple inhabitants, though born citizens, ſhou d, loſe 
the rights to which all citizens are by nature entitled, 
For theſe reaſons, and others not leſs powerful, we oppoſed 
every. ſyſtem: of government in which one part of the 
community was rendered ſubject to the other. We eſtabliſhed, 
over all Greece, the ſame ſyſtem of policy which we 
ourſelves enjoyed; a ſyſtem which there is no need of 
praiſing at great length, when a few words are ſufficient to 
prove its advantages. During the ſeventy years which it con- 
tinued in force, the Greeks were equally ſecure againſt the 


ulurpations 
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uſurpations of tyrants, and the wrath of Barbarians ” : 


They lived in harmony at home, and at peace with the whole 


world. 


And ſurely every perſon capable of reflection ought rather 
to thank us for our moderation, than reproach us on 
account of our colonies, We ſent colonies, indeed, into the 
countries which were deſerted, in order to protect them 
for their lawful owners, and not to aggrandize the Athe- 
nian citizens. The evidence of this is too clear to be diſputed : 


Y Ifocrates obſerves, that during the ſeventy years that Athens maintained the pre- 
eminence in Greece, and obliged the other cities to obey the ſame political inſtitutions 
by which ſhe herſelf was governed, the happy effects of her ſuperiority were every 
where apparent. This paſſage requires explication. | 


Before the wars with the Perſians, Lacedzmon had been regarded as the firſt power 
in Greece, The magnanimity of her citizens, and the wiſdom of her laws, juſtly 
entitled her to this advantage. But after Greece had owed her ſafety to the Athe- 
nian fleet, and when the deſign of delivering the Aſiatic ſtates from the tyranny of the 
Perfians, came to be ſuggeſted by the misfortunes of the latter, the whole Grecian 
confederacy naturally turned their eyes towards that ſtate which was ſuperior in naval 
greatneſs, The equity and moderation of the Athenian commanders, Ariſtides and 
Cimon, compared with the haughty inſolence of Pauſanias, who, corrupted by the 
wealth acquired at the battle of Platza, had abandoned the character of Greek, pre- 
cipitated the downfal of Sparta. The Greeks voluntarily conferred on the Athenians 
the command of their united forces ; a pre-eminence which Sparta boaſted of having 
poſſeſſed for fix hundred years. From this period Iſocrates computes the ſeventy years 


of the Athenian adminiſtration. From the death of Pauſanias, who fell a ſacrifice to 


his pride and ambition, to the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, is forty-five years; 
which, added to the twenty-ſeven years during which that war continued, will amount 
to ſeventy-two years. Iſocrates does not reckon the laſt unfortunate years during which 
the Athenians were ſo much reduced that they could not be reckoned the dominant 
power. As to the equity and moderation of their government during the time of 
their ſuperiority, the reader may conſult the diſcourſe on the peace : He will find that 
they were ſoon corrupted by too flowing a tide of proſperity, and that the laſt acts of 
their adminiſtration were far from correſponding to ſo promiſing a beginning. 
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for the Athenians poſſeſſed a territory exceedingly ſmall, in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants. Our power was as 
extenſive as our territory was narrow. We had twice as many 
gallies as all the reſt of Greece; and by our {kill in naval affairs, 
we were able to reſiſt a force double to that number. The iſle of 
Eubcea lay immediately below Attica. It was admirably ſitu- 
ated for being miſtreſs of the ſea, and poſſeſſed innumerable 
advantages over all the other iſlands. But though Eubœa was 
as much in our power as Attica itſelf; and though we knew it 
was neither deemed diſhonourable among Greeks nor Barba- 
rians, to acquire, by conqueſt, a rich and extenſive territory, 
we were never induced by conſiderations of advantage, to 
offer the ſmalleſt injury to any of thoſe iſlanders; of all 
mankind we alone ſubmitted to remain in a more narrow 
and uncomfortable fituation than what we could eaſily, 
and without danger, have acquired: and had we been guided 
by thoſe motives of intereſt, and ambition which are laid. 
to our charge, would we not have retained the country of the 
Scionzans, which we gratuitouſly beftowed on thoſe natives of 
Platæa who had fled to us for protection? Could avarice have 
prompted us to part with a territory ſo extenſive and fertile, 
and which would have enriched us at once ? 


After theſe ample teſtimonies of our diſintereſtedneſs, teſtimo- 
nies which prove that we never intended to benefit ourſelves by 
depriving others of their poſſeſſions, let us conſider who they 
are that accuſe us of ſuch crimes. They are the accomplices 
of the Decemvirs; men who bave involved their country 
in diſtreſs ; whoſe cruelty and injuſtice are unparalleled by any 
inſtances that the hiſtory of mankind records ; and who have 
left for poſterity no new mode of violence or outrage to be 

| attempted 
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attempted or imagined. Affecting attachment to the Lacedæ- 
monians they belie by their adtions their pretences ; pretend- 
ing to compaſſionate the ſufferings of the Melians, they ſhew 
no pity for their fellow-citizens, whoſe molt ſacred rights they 
have violated. From what indignity have they abſtained ? into 
what exceſſes have they not been tranſported? They who 
regarded the moſt factious as the moſt faithful, the moſt trea- 
cherous as the moſt beneficent ; who ſubjected themſelves to a 
few ſlaves of Lacedæmon in order to inſult their fellow- 
citizens, and who preferred the friendſhip of aſſaſſins to. 
the lives of their own parents *. Their crimes ſeem to have 
proved infectious, and to have changed the mildneſs of hu- 


man nature into -ſavage ferocity. If any of us before, in 


the midſt of public happineſs, ſuffered ſome ilight misfortune, 
he had numbers to condole with him ; but under the violence 
of their government, each abſorbed in his private calamities, 
loft all feeling for the diſtreſs of others, or, at leaſt, by the mul- 
titude of his own, had uo leiſure to think of theirs. For, what 
perſon did they ſpare? Who ſo buried in obſcurity as not to 
be diſtinguiſhed by his private misfortunes? Who fo re- 
moved from public affairs, as not to ſhare in the general 
calamity ? And, now after the crunes which they have com- 
mitted, they begin to perſecute others by an unjuſt accuſa- 
tion. They have the effrontery to ſpeak of the libels and Ju- 
dicial examinations which took place under the popular go- 


z The learned reader will readily perceive the reſemblance of this paſſage to the ela- 
borate deſcription of che ſeditions in Greece, deſcribed in the third Book of Thucydi- 
des. The hiſtorian takes notice, that, during thoſe dreadful calamities, virtue and 
vice were confounded, and the ordinary names of things changed and totally perverted, 
Audacity was called courage; rage, manhood ; violence, attachment to one's 
Friends, Prudence paſled for inactivity, &c. 
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vernment; they, who in three months, condemned to death more 
citizens, without trial, than were legally condemned by us during 


all the time of our adminiſtration, And who can deicribe the 
baniſhments, the ſeditions, the overthrow or confuſion of all 
laws, whether political or civil, the inſults offered to our chil- 
dren, the diſhonour heaped on our wives, the rapacity with 
which our eſtates were torn from us and plundered ? It is 
enough to ſay, in general, that, if wwe behaved in any thing 
with too much ſeverity, a legal decree was always ſufficient to 
prevent the bad conſequences of our imprudence ; but the ef- 
fects of therr violence and injuſtice no remedy can ever repair. 


Nor ought you to prefer, to a natural dependence on Athens, 
that pretended equality and freedom which exiſts, indeed in the 
treaties and agreements, but which has no foundation among 
the ſtates of Greece. For who can deſire the continuance of 


ſuch a ſituation as the preſent, when pirates command the ſea, 


and rufſians are maſters of the land? When the citizens fight 
within their walls inſtead of oppoſing their foreign enemies ? 
When more ſtates are enſlaved than before the making of the 
peace? and when thoſe who ſtill inhabit their native country 
are more miſerable than the exiles? becauſe, on account of the 
frequency of unhappy revolutions, the former tremble at being 
involved in thoſe calamitics from which the latter hope to be 
delivered. And ſo far is Greece from enjoying any degree 
of the freedom and independence ſtipulated in that deluſive 
peace, that ſome cities are ſubject to tyrants, others are go- 


* Ifocrates ſpeaks of the peace of Antalcidas, for an account of which ſee the Diſ- 
courſe on the Hiltory of the Greeks, prefixed to this work. As this infamous treaty 
was brought about by the intrigues of the Lacedæmonians, the orator takes a pleaſure 
in comparing it with the glorious peace concluded about fifty years before, under 
the auſpices of Athens, | 
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verned by viceroys, while the reſt are either torn by faction 


and ſedition, or enflaved by the Perſians ; thoſe proud in- 
vaders, who, 1n the height of their inſolence and power, for- 


merly paſſed over into Europe, but who found in Athens ſo 


vigorous an adverſary, that, returning from their expedition 
with diſgrace, they ſuffered their own territories to be waſted 
without daring to defend them. They were reduced into ſuch 
humiliation and diſtreſs, they who had croſſed our ſeas with 


twelve hundred fail, that they durſt not bring one ſhip of war 


beyond Phaſelis; that they were glad, by the moſt mortifying 
conceſſions, to purchaſe a diſhonourable peace, and deſpairing of 
any ſpeedy revolution in their favour, waited in anxious and 
uncertain hopes of ever repairing their misfortunes. 


That theſe advantages over them were owing to the Atheni- 
ans, Greece may be too well convinced, from what hath ſince 
befallen her. The æra of our degradation, and of her calami- 
ties, 1s the fame; for no ſooner had our diſaſter in the Helle- 
ſpont promoted Others to the chief command, than the fleet of 
the Barbarians proved victorious; the Perſians became maſters 
of the ſea, obtained poſſeſſion of moſt of the Hlands, made a 
deſcent on Laconia, took Cythera by force, and ſcouring with 
their ſhips the ſea of Peloponneſus, covered all the coaſt of that 
country with deſolation. 6 


We ſhall be more ſenſible of the importance of this revolu— | 


tion, if we compare the laſt treaty between Greece and the 
Barbarians with that which was concluded under the auſpices of 
Athens. At the latter period we ſet bounds to their empire, laid 
part of their country under contribution, and prohibited them from 
the free navigation of the ſea. At preſent, the king of Perſia takes 
the lead in all our affairs, commands us to purſue that conduct 
which 
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-which is moſt agreeable to his intereſt, and, except that he 
does not ſend his nobles to be our governors, what 18 wanting 
to complete his authority ? Is he not the arbiter of war and 
peace? Are not all our meaſures ſubje& to his controul ? Do 
we not run to him with our accuſations againſt one another, as 
to our umpire and lord? And we call him the great king, 
as if we were his ſlaves. In the inteſtine diviſions which tear 
us to pieces, is he not the common hope of both parties ; he 
who would with pleaſure ſee the deſtruction of both? Theſe 
reflections are ſufficient to excite your impatience under the 
preſent government of Greece, and to make you deſire the re- 
eſtabliſhment of our ſuperiority : they are ſufficient to rouſe 
your indignation againſt the Lacedemonians, who involved 
you in a war under the ſpecious pretence of delivering Greece, 
but in the end have abandoned ſo conſiderable a part of it to 
the Barbarians. They have detached from our republic the in- 
habitants of Ionia, which was originally planted by our citizens, 
and which has been often defended by our arms. They have 
betrayed the Ioniags to thoſe very Barbarians who oppoſed their 
firſt eſtabliſhment, and with whom they ever lived in a ſtate of 
hoſtility and war. Pretending to think it unjuſt that we ſhould 
exerciſe over theſe colonies even a legal juriſdiction, they diſ- 
cover no uneaſineſs at ſeeing them reduced into ſervitude, com- 
pelled to pay the molt arbitrary contributions, obliged to de- 
1 | | liver their citadels into the hands of the Perſians, and in addition 
Ihele national calamities, to lament as individuals their private 
" 2 ' diſtreſs, and to ſuffer ſuch inſults and indignities as even our 
| domcllic ſlaves are not expoſed to; and, what is the extremity _ 
of wretchedneſs, to be obliged to fight for their own ſlavery, to 
Combat againſt their deliverers, to expoſe themſelves in the 


field, 
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field, where they periſh if conquered, and where, if victorious, 
they only ſtrengthen the chain that binds them. Whom can 
they accuſe as the authors of all this miſery but the Lacedæ mo- 
nians; who, though poſleſſing the means of relieving their 
ancient .allies, allow them to be ſhamefully inſulted, and 
view with a cruel indifference the Perſian raiſing the fabric 
of his power on the ruins of their happineſs and grandeur ? 
The Lacedzmonians were formerly the dread and the bane 
of tyrants ; they once protected free and popular governments, 
but now they fight againſt liberty, and are the champi- 
ons of deſpotiſm and oppreſſion, They have ſubverted the 
ſtate of the Mantineans ; even ſince the concluſion of the peace, 
they have ſeized the Cadmea by violence; they are at war with 
the Olynthians and Phliaſians: but Amyntas king of Mace- 
don, Dionyſius tyrant of Sicily, and in fine the Barbarian lord 


of all Aſia ;—theſe enemies of the human race, they aſſiſt and 
aggrandize. 


Is it not moſt abſurd that thoſe who take the lead in a free 
. ACC rare 

confederacy, ſhould endeavour to ſubject number of men, 
under the dominion of one ? That they ſhould not allow even 
the moſt conſiderable ſtates to remain independent, but attempt 
either to reduce them into ſervitude, or to involve them in the 
greateſt calamities ? and what is ſtill more intolerable, that thoſe 
who think themſelves deſerving of the firſt rank in Greece, thould 
daily moleſt, haraſs, and inſult the Greeks, while on every 
 occalion they co-operate with the Barbarians? Let it not 
be thought am carried away by reſentment againſt the 
Lacedzmonians, becauſe, in a diſcourſe intended for recon— 
ciling us with one another, I ſpeak with ſome warmth and 


ſeverity; for I do not expreſs myſelf in this manner in 
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LE 4 
. 


order to render them odious, but to effect a chan gen hp 
principles and their conduct, which it will be impoſlible to 
reform, unleſs we have the courage to expoſe them: for you 
ought to remember, that as it is the part of an acculer or 
enemy to calumniate and to reproach, ſo it is the duty of a 
counſellor and a friend to cenſure, to admoniſh, and to exhort ; 
nor are the ſame words delivered with a different intention, 
to be received with the ſame ſentiments. Befides, we have too 
juit reaſons for blaming the Lacedemonians, when they are 
more ambitious to enſlave their neighbours, than to promote 
the general intereſt of Greece, or to render the BarbarianSThe 
common {laves of all the Greeks. 


This patriotic deſign, however, is an object more worthy of 
thoſe who are magnanimous by nature, and not merely elated 
by fortune, than raiſing contributions on the iſlanders who 
are deſerving of compaſſion : For theſe poor men from the 
narrowneſs of their territories, are under the neceſſity of cul- 
tivating even their mountains, while the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, living in the midſt of plenty, leave the greateſt part of 
their land unlaboured, and acquire immenſe wealth from the 
{mall portion of it which they cultivate. 


Were any ftranger to become a ſpectator of our ordinary 
behaviour, I am convinced he would imagine us to be mad- 


men. Woe contend for trifles amongſt ourſelves; we waſte 
and deſtroy our own pitiful poſſeſſions; but we neglect the 
fertile plains of Aſia, which lie open to our invaſion. The 
Barbarian knows that nothing is more for his intereſt than 
a continuance of our diviſions, and therefore he foments 
them ; but we are ſo far from diſturbing the order of his affairs, 
or from raiſing ſeditions among his ſubjects, that we do not 
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even avail ourſelves of the commotions which fortune has ſtirred 
up, but, on the contrary, we endeavour to quell them. Of 
the two armies in Cyprus, we ſuffer the Perſian to employ the 
one in beſieging the other; though both be originally from 
Greece, and though the iſland which has revolted from him be 
well-diſpoſed towards the Athenians, and actually ſubmits itſelf 
to the protection of Lacedzmon . The beſt of his infantry, and =. 
the ſoldiers under Tiribazus, are from Greece; the fleet is | 1 
manned chiefly by lonians. All theſe would with more plea- 
ſure be employed in ravaging Aſia, than in fighting for ſmall 
advantages againſt one another. But we are far from availing 
ourſelves of this diſpoſition of affairs; and, diſputing about 
the Cyclades, theſe inconſiderable iſlands, we inadvertently | 
betray to the Barbarian our numerous fleet, and our powerful | ; 1 
armies. He is maſter of theſe; he threatens thoſe, he lays | | R 
ſnares for others; and all of us he equally and with good rea- | | | 
ſon deſpiſes. He has at length attained that object at which 
his predeceſſors ſtrove 1n vain to arrive : he is acknowledged 
king of Perſia both by us and by the Lacedzmonians. He is 
ſo far maſter of Greece that he demoliſhes ſome of her cities, 
erects fortreſſes in others; and all this he performs, not by his 
own power, but through our ſupine neglect. 


UA 
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Yet there are ſome men amongſt us who magnify the 
power of Perſia, and who, in order to prove it irreſiſtible, are 
continually rehearſing the revolutions which it has occationed in 
Greece. This manner of ſpeaking ought ſurely to forward the 
expedition in queſtion : for, if while we remained at peace 
with one another, and while the affairs of Perla were in a 


> The reader will find the facts here alluded to in the funeral oration of Evagoras, 
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ſtate of tumult and diſorder ; if in this caſe, I ſay, the Perſian 
monarch was hardly to be reſiſted, how much ought we to 
dread that period, when the diviſions of his empire ſhall be 


healed, its power re-eſtabliſhed, and Greece, as at preſent, 
enfeebled by its uſual diſſentions? 


But though thoſe who ſpeak in this manner concur with 
the deſign of my diſcourſe, they by no means form a pro- 
per eſtimate of the force of Perſia. If they could prove 
that the Great King ever triumphed over the united ſtrength of 
Athens and Lacedæmon, they might have ſome reaſon for now 
attempting to intimidate us : but as this cannot be pretended, it 
is no proof of his power, that, while we are at war with each 
other, he has been able to turn the ſcale in favour of either party. 
On ſuch critical occaſions, the moſt inconſiderable force has ſome- 
times a prodigious effect. The Chians, for example, gave the 
command of the ſea to whichever of us they choſe to unite with. 
We muſt not eſtimate the power of the king therefore by 
what he has done as an auxiliary, but by the wars in which 
he was principally concerned. And, firſt, when Egypt re- 
volted, what vigour did he employ againft thoſe who had 
become maſters of it? Did he not ſend forth the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed of his captains, Acrocomas, Tithrauſtes, and Phar- 


nabazus? Did they not, after remaining three years, during 


which they were oftener conquered than victorious ;—did they 
not at length retire with ſo much diſgrace, that the inſurgents, 
not ſatisfied with acquiring independence for themſelves, be- 
gan to ſubdue their neighbours ? Again, in the war againſt 
Evagoras, has he been favoured with better ſucceſs ? Evagoras 
is the king of one city in Cyprus : his intereſts were abandoned 
by the Greeks, in the laſt treaty of peace: inhabiting an iſland, 


his 
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his only ſafety ſeemed to be in his fleet; but it was conquered : 
and yet Evagoras, with three thouſand men, has for fix years 
reſiſted the king of Perſia ; and, if we may judge by former ex- 
amples, his enemy will grow weary of the war before Evagoras 
becomes unable to reſiſt him. Such is the extreme weakneſs 
and debility of all the efforts of the Perſian, 


In the war of Cnidus he was aſſiſted by the ancient allies of 
Lacedæmon, who, on account of the ſeverity with which they _' 
had been treated by that ſtate, appeared even with ardor in his | | IN 
cauſe. He met with good offices alſo from Athens; he had IH 
Conon for his general, one of the moſt active, faithful, and 
experienced commanders that ever appeared in Greece : but 
notwithſtanding this powerful aſſiſtance, his fleet was three 
years blocked up, by one hundred gallies, and his ſoldiers 
were defrauded of fifreen months pay. As far, therefore, 
as depended on the Perhans, this armament would have 
been diſperſed : the urgency of the danger, and the alli- 
ance entered into at Corinth, could ſcarce determine them to 
riſk a ſea-engagement in which they were at length conquerors 
through the bravery of their allies. Such are the great, the : 
illuſtrious, the royal exploits which have been ſo often magni- Ji: 
fied by the exaggerations of men who, in order to intimi- | N 11 
date their fellow citizens, make a falſe diſplay of the Perſian 1 
power. I cannot ſurely be accuſed of uſing partial examples; J 
I would not throw a veil over the glory of the Perſians, and 
take notice only of ſuch tranſactions as diſgrace them: for I 
might mention that Dercyllidas with a handful of men deprived 
them of Tolia; that Draco, who took Atarneus priſoner, having 


collected three thouſand ſoldiers, ravaged the plains of Myſia; 
that 
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that Thimbron, with a number little more conſiderable, laid 
waſte all Lydia; that Ageſilaus, in fine, who commanded the 
army of Cyrus, acquired poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole territory 
on this ſide the river Halys. 


Nor are the diſciplined guards, who attend on the perſon of 
the King, or the militia in the interior parts of the country, 
more warlike than the inhabitants of the coaſts, This is 
proved by the experience of thoſe who accompanied Cyrus 
in his expedition. I omit other battles in which the Per- 
ſians were conquered : I allow that they were often diſturbed by 
ſeditions, and were not hearty in a war carried on againſt 
the brother of their King. But even after the death of Cyrus, 
and when they were united among themſelves, the inhabit- 
ants of Afia behaved ſo ſhamefully that there is no longer 
room for celebrating their courage. They had to cope with 
ſix thouſand Greeks, not choſen men; on the contrary, 
of ſuch dubious characters, that they could find no em- 
ployment in their own country. They were ſtrangers to 
the roads, deſerted by their allies, betrayed by their com- 
panions, and deprived of the general who conducted them. 
Yet in this ſituation, theſe Greeks were ſo formidable to the 
monarch of Perſia, that deſpairing of his affairs, and having 
no confidence in his own troops, he put to death the principal 
officers of the enemy, by a violation of the faith of treaties ; 
chooſing rather to provoke the Gods by impiety, than to face 


the Greeks in the field. This treachery, however, did not 


produce the effect expected from it: the ſoldiers bore their miſ- 
fortune with firmneſs, and remained together without diſorder. 
Tiſſaphernes was then ſent with the Perſian cavalry to haraſs 
them 


* 
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them in their retreat. But the Greeks, though expoſed during 
the whole journey to the incurſions of theſe troops, ſeemed not 
to regard them as enemies but as a convoy; and dreading 
nothing but wilds and deſerts, they conſidered themſelves as 
fortunate when they were accompanied with the forces of 
Perfia® In a word, though engaged in an expedition 
which had not for its object plunder, or to deſolate a few 
villages, but to change the government and to ſhake the 
throne of Perſia, they returned home with more ſafety than 
if they had been ambaſſadors ſent to treat of an alliance. 
Under every view then, and in all ſituations, the Perſians 
are daſtardly and contemptible. The inhabitants on their 
coaſt have often been vanquiſhed; thoſe who invaded Eu- 
rope ſeverely ſuffered for their arrogance ; they were either 
miſerably put to death, or they ſaved themſelves diſgracefully : 
and laſt of all, in ſight of the palace of their kings, their be- 
haviour was only fit to excite ridicule, | 


Theſe events proceed not from accident, but from natural 
cauſes, It is impoſſible that with ſuch an education, and 
under ſuch a government as they poſſeſs, the Perſians ſhould 
ever diſtinguiſh themſelves for valor, or any other virtue, 
Can inſtitutions like theirs form the general or the ſoldier ? 
The militia are a mob without diſcipline, unacquainted 
with military exerciſes or dangers; too effeminate for 


war, but trained to ſlavery with more care than our 


© Becauſe they were then ſure of getting proviſions, — The character of the Perſians 
had extremely degencrated from what it was in the time of the Elder Cyrus. See Xe- 
nophon's Cyrop:xdia, The deſcription which Iſocrates here gives of their manners, 
and the reaſons by which he accounts for their corruption, may be conſidered as an. 


abridgment of what Xenophon relates in his Anabaſis and Greek Hiſtory. 
| meaneſt 
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meaneſt domeſtics. The nobles who enjoy the firſt offices, know 
nothing of the virtues of the citizen; they have no idea what it 
is to live with a ſenſe of juſtice, of equality, of moderation ; but, 
while they inſolently oppreſs their inferiors, they fawn upon thoſe 
above them. Their riches have plunged them into pleaſures 
which render their bodies one maſs of effeminacy and corrup- 
tion: Slavery has depreſſed their minds, eradicated every ſen- 
timent of virtue, and left them timidity and baſeneſs for their 
only principles of action. Vile retainers of a court, they proſ- 
trate themſelves on the ground; they torture their invention 
to diſcover new methods of debaſing human nature; adoring 
their king, they call him a divinity, and thus provoke the Gods 
by offering impious honours to a mortal. 


» 


The Satraps, who live at the extremities of the empire, 
rival the manners of the courtiers, theirs being no leſs 
infamous. Timid enemies, and treacherous friends, taey 
have never learned to obſerve a medium between inſolence 
and meanneſs; and while they treat their dependents with 
ſcorn, they crouch to thoſe who are bold enough to defy 
them. They maintained, at their own expence, for eight 
months, the army of Ageſilaus; for twice that time they de- 
frauded their allies of their juſt pay: they diſtributed an hun- 
dred talents among thoſe who deprived them of the city Ciſthe- 
nes; but the ſoldiers who aſſiſted them in Cyprus, they treated 
worſe than priſoners. Without entering upon particulars, I 
aſk, in a word, Who has not gained by being their enemy ? 
Who has not ſuffered by being their friend ? Did not Conon 
fall a ſacrifice to the ſervices which he rendered them in demo- 
liſhing the power of the Lacedæmonians? Was he not impri- 
ſoned and put to death? Was not Themiſtocles, on the con- 

trary, 
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trary, who bravely conquered them in a ſea-ergagement in de- 


fence of Greece, thought worthy of the moſt magnificent re- 


wards ©? What regard then, ſhall we pay to their friend- 
ſhip, which is ever attended with misfortunes? What dread 
ought we to have of their enmity, which leads them to careſs 
and to honour thoſe whom they have reaſon to diſlike ? 


Which of us have they not injured? When were they with- 
out entertaining ſome inſidious project againſt Greece? Is there 
any one of our inſtitutions which they do not abhor? In the 
laſt war, did they not violate our altars, burn the images 
of our Gods, ravage and demoliſh the temples which con- 
tained them? The Iomians, on this occaſion, gave an ex- 
ample worthy of praiſe : they pronounced imprecations againſt 
thoſe who ſhould rebuild their ancient temples, -or ere& new 
ones in their place. It was not that they feared the expence 
with which this muſt have been attended, but in order to pre- 
ſerve an eternal memorial of the impiety of the Barbarians; to 
ſhew to lateſt poſterity the ravages which they had committed, 
and to prove, that as the Perſians fought not only againſt our 
perſons, but againſt our religion, and had dared to violate the 
temples of our gods, they no longer deſerved any confidence or 
truſt, but ought to be for ever watched, ſuſpected, and abhorred. 


1 could mention many fimilar inſtances of reſentment in 
our own ſtate againſt the Perſians. Our hatred of other na- 
tions with whom we had been at war, always terminated with 
a peace: but ſo inveterate is our odium againſt the Aſiatics, 
that we deteſt them even while they ſerve us. Our anceſtors 


4 Thucydides, Book I. tells us, that Themiſtocles, according tothe Aſiatic cuſtom, 


had the revenues of whole countries ailigned him for furniſhing the expence of his 
houſehold. . 


K | have 
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have put many perſons to death for being ſuſpected of favouring 
the Medes: Even at preſent, before any buſineſs is begun in our 
aſſemblies, we denounce exccrations againſt ſuch as ſhall be guilty 
of this treachery. On account of the Perſians the Eumolpidz 
debar from the myſteries all other Barbarians as murderers, 
Our antipathy to them is ſo natural, that, of all fables, we hear 
with the greateſt pleaſure thoſe which {peak of Perſia and of 
Troy; becauſe in theſe we learn their misfortunes. We recite 
hymns which celebrate our wars with the Barbarians ; but we 
lament with elegies even our victories over the Greeks. We 
ſing the firſt in our days of rejoicing, and the fecond in our 
days of diſtreſs, The poems of Homer, I am perſuaded, owe 
ſome ſhare of their reputation to his celebrating ſo nobly thoſe 
who fought againſt the Barbarians. It 1s on this account that 
our anceſtors have given them ſo illuſtrious a place at the lite- 


rary conteſts, and in the education of our youth : it is to keep 
alive our reſentment againſt conſtant and unrelenting foes; and 
by exciting our admiration for the charaQters of thoſe who 


conquered Troy, to inſpire us with an ardor for emulating 
their exploits. 


There are many reaſons, then, which ought to determine us 
to march againſt the Perſians; but that which ſhould” be 
the moſt powerful, is the preſent conjuncture, for none 
can be more favourable for ſuch an enterprize. It will be 
ſhameful to neglect this opportunity, and to regret it when 
paſt, For what ſituation can we conceive more advantageous 
than the preſent for undertaking- a Perſian war ? Have not 
Egypt and Cyprus revolted from the Great King? Phcenicia 
and Syria, are they not deſolated? Tyre, upon which he had 
ſo much dependance, is it not in the hands of his enemies ? 
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The greateſt part of the cities in Cilicia belong to our friends; 
the reſt may be eaſily reduced. Lycia never was ſubje& to 
the Perſians. Hecatomnus, governor of Caria, has been long 
impatient for a revolt; and will join with us whenever we 
take up arms. That part of Aſia which extends from Cnidus 
to Sinope is inhabited by Greeks, whom it is not neceſſary to 
perſuade to declare war: they are already ſo well diſpoſed for 
this meaſure, that we have only not to counteraCt them. 


When Greece is ſupported by ſo powerful aſſiſtance, and 
Aſia invaded from ſo many quarters, is it not eaſy to infer 
the conſequence ? Our enemy has been conquered by ſmall 
diviſions of our force; can he ever oppoſe it when united? 
The matter then ſtands thus: if we allow him to ſtrengthen 
the cities on the coaſt by augmenting their garriſons, this 
will ſpeedily bring over to his intereſt Samos, Rhodes, 
Chios, and other iſles near the continent of Alia: but if we 
anticipate his deſigns, and at once render ourſelves maſters of 
theſe cities, it is probable that the inhabitants of Lydia, Phry- 
gia, and even of more diſtant provinces, intimidated by the 
neighbourhood of our forces, will think proper to declare 
themſclves in our favour. Let us then make no delay, but 
avoid, by our preſent activity, the misfortune which happened 
to our anceſtors. They were too late for the Barbarians ; and 
having abandoned their allies, they, in conſequence of this fa- 
tal miſtake, were obliged to fight againſt the Perſians upon 
very unequal terms. But if they had purſued the mea- 
ſures to which I now exhort you, if they had been before- 


hand with their adverſary, and had tranſported the united force. 


of Greece into Afia, they might have conquered the dit- 
ferent provinces of that continent ſucceſſively. For it is evi— 
KY . dent, 
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dent, that in a war with different countries which lie at a 
great diſtance from one another, there ſhould never be time 
allowed for their aflembling their forces together. But our 
anceſtors, paying no attention to this maxim, committed an 
original error, which nothing but their ſuperior courage could 
have remedied, If we are wiſe, we ſhall avoid their miſtake; 
and taking proper meaſures from the beginning immediately 
tranſport our forces into Lydia and Ionia, We know that the 
king retains theſe countries, and indeed all Aſia, in an invo- 
luntary ſubjection; ruling them by the terror of his arms, 
and the number of his troops. If we, therefore, colle& an 
army more powerful than his, which may be done when we 
pleaſe, the inhabitants of Aſia will ſubmit without reſiſtance ; 
and we ſhall acquire, and peaceably enjoy the poſſeſſion of 
all that continent. This is a worthy prize; this is an object 
more noble than the pre-eminence for which we at preſent 
contend. | 


It is juſt that the age in which we live ſhould be yet diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome glorious enterpriſe, that thoſe who have been 
ſo long oppreſſed, may, in ſome period of their lives, know 
what it is to be happy. This unfortunate generation has al- 
ready paid its juſt tribute to miſery, What calamities hath it 
not ſuffered? To thoſe inſeparably connected with human 
nature, we have added others ſtill worſe. Many citizens 
have periſhed unjuſtly in the boſom of their country : others 
have been obliged to wander with their wives and children 
through inhoſpitable lands: and others, ſtill more wretched, 
have been compelled by a fatal neceſſity to carry arms againſt 
their friends for thoſe who oppreſſed them. But theſe events 
do not move your compaſſion; and while you lament 


the 
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the unfortunate heroes of fiction whoſe hiſtory is repre- 
ſented on your theatres, you are ſo inſenſible to real calamities, 
the unhappy conſequences of war, and the miſerable fruits of 
your ambition, that you take more delight in the evils which 
you have inflicted on one another, than even in your own | 
proſperity. I ſhall be derided perhaps, for pitying the misfor- 11 0 
tunes of individuals in an age when Italy has been ravaged, | 1 
Sicily reduced into ſlavery, many ſtates ſubjected to the Barba- 1 
rians, and all the reſt of Greece placed in the moſt imminent 
danger; yet I cannot help expreſſing my ſurpriſe that thoſe 
with whom the adminiſtration of the public affairs of Greece 
was entruſted, ſhould neither have foreſeen theſe evils, nor 
taken proper meaſures to prevent them. Had theſe mi- 
niſters been deſerving of the rank which they held, they 
would have laid aſide every other project, and ſet themſelves to | | 
adviſe and exhort us to undertake a diſtant expedition. Per- 
haps they might have ſucceeded; if they had not, they would | 
have left their counſels behind them, as honourable teſtimo- | | 1: 
nies to poſterity *. | 
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But the leaders of Greece ſeem to be wholly occupied about 
leſſer objects: They leave to us, who have no ſhare in the go- 
vernment, the care of your more important concerns : The 
narrower therefore the views of our magiſtrates, the more exten- 
ſive ought to be thoſe of the people. Let them by their private 
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capable of foretelling future events. The magiſtrates, fays Iſocrates, would have 
left behind them their ſpeeches in favour of a Perſian war as their laſt words. 
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' Himſelf, Gorgias, and other ſophiſts, who, though unemployed by the Rate, 1 
cultivated politics as a ſcience, and endeavoured by their writings to perſuade their BY 
countrymen to purſue the mok advantageous meaſures, | 0 
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wiſdom contrive to put an end to our preſent troubles. The 
treaties of peace are inſufficient for their purpole : they may re- 
tard, but cannot prevent our misfortunes ; and whenever we find 
a favourable occaſion of committing any ſignal injury againſt one 
another, we ſhall be ready ſtill to embrace it. But we ſtand in 
need of ſome more durable plan of accommodation, which will for 
ever put an end to our hoſtilities, and untte us by the laſting ties 
of mutus! affection and fidelity. The method 1 propoſe is both 
ſimple in theory and eaſy of execution. Never can there be a laſting 
peace eſtabliſhed among the Greeks until they agree in making 
war againſt the Barbarians, It is then, that, animated by the 
{ame hopes, excited by common fears, having their reſentment 
directed againſt the ſame object, and their affections confined | 
within the bounds of their country, they will be cemented by 
the molt indiſſoluble attachment. It is then, that the great 
cauſe of our animoſity will be removed,—that miſerable indi- 
gence, which deſtroys every ſentiment of nature or of friend- 
(hip, which engenders ſtrife, which kindles war, which inflames 
ſedition ;—and it is then, that, no longer containing the ſeeds 
of diſſolution, or decay, our union will be as laſting as ſincere. 
Let us determine, therefore, at length, to carry the war 
into Alia, and to draw this one benefit, at leaſt, from our do- 
meſtic diſſenſions, that we ſhall make uſe of the experience ac- 
quired in them, in fighting againſt the Barbarians, 


There are ſome, perhaps, who think that the os. accommo- 
dation will prove an obſtacle to the war. Shameful accommo- 
dation! in which the Greeks who are left free are confeſſed to 
owe their freedom to the Barbarians, while ſuch as are rendered 
ſlaves, attribute their ſlavery to the Lacedæmonians in par- 
ticular, and to all in general who were Parties in that infamous 


pacification. 
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pacification. Shall we ratify a peace fo fatal to national honour, 
a peace of which the king of Perſia is guardian, and in which 
he appears & the protector of the Greeks ? 


But the moſt unreaſonable and abſurd part of our conduct is, 
that we obſerve only that clauſe in the treaty which is moſt 
diſadvantageous to us: the other, by which the iſlands near the 
continent, and the cities in Europe, ſhould have acquired freedom 
and independence, has been long ſince violated, and is in vain en- 
graved on our pillars. The treaty in queſtion, therefore, has been 
inforced only ſo far as it engaged us to abandon our allies, 
and tended to our diſgrace. We have fulfilled that article, 
which we ought to have cancelled ; which we ſhould not have 
ſuffered to remain even for one day ; which we ought to have 
regarded as a mandate and not as an article in the contract. For 
who is ignorant, that a contract ſhould promote the mutual ad— 
vantage of thoſe who enter into it? but a mandate is the com- 
mand of a ſuperior, ſupported by force, aud often founded on 
injuſtice ? We have good reafon, therefore, to reproach thoſe 
who negotiated this peace, as traitors to the intereſts of their 
country, and corrupt tools to the Barbarian. For upon what- 
ever principles it had been judged. proper to determine our dif- 
ferences, whether by ſettling every thing on the ſame footing 
as before the commencement of the war, or by allowing each 
of us to retaiu poſſeſſion of our conqueſts, it is plain that mat- 
ters ſhould have been adjuſted for the mutual intereſt of the 

contracting parties. But our plenipotentiaries procured no be— 


neiit either for us or the Lacedæmonians, they ceded all Aſia 


to the king of Perſia, as if we had fought in order to acquire 


territories for him; or, as if we had been creatures of a day, 
and the kingdom of Perſia of wonderful antiquity: whereas, 
in 
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in fact, that kingdom has but of late become conſiderable, 


and we, from the remoteſt ages, have been the leaders of 
Greece. : 


In order to perceive more ſenſibly the ambition of the 
Perſian, and the diſgrace heaped upon the Greeks, let us ſup- 
poſe the world to be divided into Aſia and Europe. By this 
peace all Aſia was allotted to the Barbarian, as if he had not 
been treating with men, but dividing the univerſe with Ju- 
piter. This ſhameful treaty he has compelled us to engrave on 
pillars in our temples. It ſtands there for a trophy more ho- 
nourable than thoſe acquired in battle, which mark the acci- 
dental ſucceſs of a day ; becauſe it decides concerning the whole 


fortune of the war, and proves the diſgraceful overthrow of 
all Greece. 


If we are not altogether inſenſible to ſhame, we ought 
on this occaſion to be moved with indignation, and to con- 
cert ſuch meaſures for revenging paſt injuries, as may prevent 
thoſe to which we are ſtill expoſed. How unjuſt and abſurd, 


While we ule the Barbarians for our domeſtic ſlaves, to ſuffer 


our allies to become the public ſlaves of the Barbarians ! Can 
we reflect, without deſpiſing ourſelves, that, during the 
Trojan war, all Greece united in reſenting the violation of 
one woman, and perſiſted in hoſtility until they had deſtroyed 
the whole nation of the offender; whereas we, in the midſt 
of public outrages take no meaſures for a public defence, 
though we have it in our power to take the moſt complete ven- 
geance on our enemies? Such a war ſhould, in every view, 
be preferred to a peace: it would be a public ſhow, a pompous 
proceſſion rather than a military expedition. The lovers of 
peace and of arms would find it equally advantageous. To the 

| former, 


6 
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Former, it would enſure the peaceable enjoyment of their for- 
tunes; and to the latter, it would afford an opportunity of 
enriching themſelves at the expence of their enemies. In all 
reſpects it would prove beneficial ; and from every motive we 
ought to undertake it. For laying aſide intereſt or ambition, 
were we to conduct ourſelves by the ſtricteſt principles of juſ- 
tice againſt whom ought we to declare war if not againſt 
thoſe who have ſo often injured us; who at preſent lay 
ſnares for our deſtruction ; who, ever fince they were a nation, 
have retained againſt us the moſt implacable reſentment? 
Againſt whom ought we to feel indignation, if we are ſtill ſuſ- 
ceptible of manly feelings, but againſt thoſe who enjoy the 
moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and are of all men the moſt unworthy 
of them ? Whom then ought we, both from intereſt and from 
honour, to aſlail, if not our natural and hereditary enemies, the 
lords of the richeſt and moſt extenſive territory upon earth, and 
of the whole world the leaſt capable of defending it? 


The inferior cities of Greece will not murmur to contribute 
for the maintenance of whatever forces may be requiſite. The 


ordinary contributions give them juſt uneaſineſs, becauſe we 


employ theſe againſt ourſelves. But I am perſuaded there 
are few citizens who will chooſe to remain at home, in propor- 
tion to thoſe who will deſire to ſerve in the field. For what 
young man, what old man is ſo faint-hearted or ungrateful, 
as to decline an expedition, conducted by the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians, undertaken for the liberty of our allies, 
to ſupport the cauſe of Greece, to take vengeance on the Barba- 
rians? What praiſes and glory and renown will accompany 
thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves in ſo honourable a war ? If 
the victorious heroes of Troy, who conquered but one city, 
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be ftill held in remembrance, what encomiums will be bes 
ſtowed on thoſe who ſubdue all Aſia? Is there an orator 
or poet who will not prefer their panegyrick to every other 
ſubject? Who will not ſtrive to adorn this theme, that he 

may thus immortalize his own talents with the virtue of the 


conquerors ?— 

But I begin to think differently from what I did in the 
beginning of this diſcourſe: I then imagined that 1t was 
poſſible to ſpeak ſuitably to the grandeur of the ſubject; but I 
am now ſenſible how far I have fallen ſhort of it. Several things. 
alſo, which I propoſed to obſerve, have eſcaped my memory, But 
do you yourſelves conſider the advantages of carrying the war 
into the continent, and of returning into Europe with all the 
wealth and happineſs of Aſia. Think it not ſufficient for you 
to hear and to approve what I have here advanced : thoſe who 
poſſeſs active talents muſt vie with one another in effecting a 
reconciliation between Athens and Lacedzmon : thoſe who 
court literary fame muſt abandon the ſtudy of depoſits, and 
others equally unintereſting; they muſt purſue the career 
which I have followed, and endeavour to outſtrip- me in the 
race. Let them conſider, that ſuch as make great profeſſions 
ought not to ſtoop to mean objects; that they ought not to 
employ themſelves on inferior matters, which, even to prove, 
would be attended with ſmall advantage ; but that, making a 
proper diſtinction between the ſubjegts of eloquence, they 
ſhould (elect a and cultivate thoſe only "which, A they Geeeed 
ia, e eſtabliſh their own fame, and extend the glory of their; 


country. 


THIANS during th 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T was an ancient and ſacred cuſtom among the Athenians - 


to beſtow particular honours on the memory of ſuch citi- 
zens as had periſhed in war. The moſt important, becauſe the 
moſt laſting mark of reſpect confexred on them, was the funeral 
oration ſpoken by public authority in their praiſe. Some per- 


fon, as eminent for his character and virtues as diſtinguiſhed” 


by his eloquence, was appointed for executing this ceremony, 
which, though 1t be generally ſuppoſed to have begun in the 
time of Pericles, was probably an inſtitution of the firſt ages of 
the Athenian republic. Thucydides *, on whole words the 
common opinion has been eſtabliſhed, ſays nothing to the con- 
trary ; and even ſeems to inſinuate that Pericles, when in the 


firſt year of the Peloponneſian war he celebrated the obſcquies 


of ſuch of his fellow-citizens as had fallen in the battle, did no 
more than comply with the hereditary cuſtoms of his country. 


Of all theſe orations (the number of which muſt have been 


immenſe, becauſe the anniverſary of ſuch public funerals was 
regularly obſerved with a repetition of the ſame ceremonies), 
four only 1ave come down to us: that of Pericles above-men- 
tioned, preſerved in the ſecond book of Thucydides ; that of 
Plato in Menexeno ; that of Lyſias which we are going to con- 
ſider more particularly; and the funeral oration pronounced by 
Demoſthenes in honour of the Athenians who fell in the battle 
of Chæronea. The diſcourſe of Lyſias is the longeſt of the 
tour, and as it contains exactly what was ſaid on. the occaſion, 
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78 INTRODUCTION TO THE 


it is more intereſting to poſterity, than either that of the hiſto- 


Tian or the philoſopher : It is likewiſe the only performance of 


Tyſias in the panegyrical kind, that has been preſerved. For 


his oration delivered at Olympia, in which it ſeems probable 
that he handled a ſimilar ſubject, is unfortunately loſt; and is 
only taken notice of, on account of the freedom with which 
he arraigned the cruelty and injuſtice of Dionyſius of Syracuſe, 
and endeavoured to exclude ſo odious a tyrant from the honour 
of having his wretched verſes recited in an aſſembly of freemen. 


The funeral oration, now tranſlated, was ſpoken after the 
interment of the Athenian citizens who fell in what is called the 
Corinthian war. This name is beſtowed on a war in which 
almoſt all Greece was engaged *, becauſe it begun with a ſedi- 
tion in Corinth three hundred and ninety-four years before 
Chriſt, and was carried on eight years with the utmoſt animo- 
ſity between the oppolite factions in that ſtate. While the La- 
cedæmonians aſſiſting the weaker party which oppoſed the 
meaſures of the government incurred the odium of fighting 
againſt a city which had continued a faithful ally to them 
during the war of Peloponneſus, the Athenians took the oppo— 
ſite ſide, fought for the great body of the Corinthians, and 
thus enjoyed the advantage of ſeeming to pity the diſtreſs even 
of their enemies. The luſtre acquired by engaging in ſo ho- 
nourable a cauſe was ſtill farther encreaſed by the glory and 
ſucceſs of their arms. Corinth, with the reſt of Peloponneſus, 


was delivered from the tyranny of Sparta, and invited to ſhare 


in the liberty of Athens. 


> Diod. Siculus, Book XI. i Diod. ibid. + Cs 


on the Hiſtory of Greece, 


Lyſias 
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Lyſtas does not confine himſelf, however, to celebrate the 
praiſes of thoſe who died in ſo glorious a warfare. He under- 


takes, according to the cuſtom generally practiſed in ſuch fu- 


neral orations, to relate the military exploits of the Athenians 


from the remoteſt ages of their ſociety. The memory of events 
ſo ancient, and preſerved only by tradition, was ſtill freſh and 
ſtrong in the minds of their poſterity, and tended to give a 
particular and happy caſt to the charaQer of that people. For 
as the barren territory of Attica was leſs expoſed than the reſt 


of Greece to the invaſtons and violence of the Barbarians who 


anciently planted ſettlements there, the inhabitants enjoyed a 
tranquillity favourable to the progreſs of the human mind in 
arts, police, and humanity. Theſe advantages, which pre- 


vented them not from being as warhke as their neighbours, ' 
taught them to carry on war with greater {kill. Thus did 


they excel the other Greeks both in generoſity and prowels ; 
and the recording of their ancient tranſactions, while it grati- 
fied the vanity, excited the emulation of their deſcendants. In 


fact, what are all thoſe events which Lyſias is at ſuch pains to 


deſcribe, but examples of violence reſtrained by juſtice, of inno- 
cence protected, ambition humbled, and liberty defended 


againſt oppreſſion ? 


When the orator comes to relate the ſecond war with Perſia 
under Xerxes, he riſes above his ordinary ſtrain of writing. 
Animated by the generous ſentiments which then inſpired his 
countrymen, he deſcribes their actions with an intereſt and a 
force that warms and elevates the mind. The mixture of hu-- 
manity and firmneſs, compaſſion and magnanimity, which runs 
through this diſcourſe is. the ſublime of ſentiment ; as that ad- 
: t mirable 
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mirable ſelection of circumſtances which diſplay the glorious 
dangers of the Athenians, as well as their extenſive and happy 
effects, is the ſublime of deſcription. It is unneceſſary to point 
out the art and addreſs with which the orator prepares his au- 
dience for liſtening to him with favour; and that heart muſt 
be inſenſible which is not affected with the eaſy flow of genu- 
ine pathetic eloquence with which he concludes. 


THE 


FUNERAL ORATIO N; 


WRITTEN BY LYSIAS, 


IN PRAISE OR 


The ATHENIAN CiT1ZENs, who fell in aſſiſting the Cokix- 
THIANS, during their war with Lacedæmon. 


F it were within the reach of eloquence to do juſtice to the 
merit of thoſe who lie- here interred, the State, doubtleſs, 
would be blameable in allowing to the orators only a few days 
for their preparation. But ſince it is altogether impoſſible to 
compoſe a diſcourſe adequate to fo glorious a theme, I muſt 
rather admire the penetration of our magiſtrates, who, by 
aſſigning a ſhort time for the execution of a taſk which 
could never be completely accompliſhed, have thus endea- 
voured to ſave the reputation of the ſpeakers, and to cover 
them from a multitude of reproaches'. It is my ambition, 
therefore, to rival, not the glory which your warriors have 
acquired, but the eloquence with which your orators have diſ- 
played it. The actions of the former afford a ſuhject of pa- 
negyric which all the praiſes of the latter can never fully 
exhauſt; in every age, over ſeas and land, wherever man- 
kind, ſubject to calamity and affliction, ſtand in nced of 
1 The court of the Areopagus appointed the ſpeakers who ſhonld pronounce tha ſe 


iuneral orations, and fixed the time for delivering them. (IThuey dides, Bock II.) 
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tender ſympathy and generous aſſiſtance, the virtues of the hu- 
mane and the brave will be admired; their exploits will be re- 
corded, and their name and glory will remain. But before I 
endeavour to do juſtice to ſuch as have lately aſpired at ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a renown, I muſt, according to cuſtom, relate the 
ancient dangers of our forefathers, not drawing my informa- 
tion from written record, but from venerable traditionary fame, 
treaſured in the heart and memory of every good citizen, It 
is the duty of all mankind to be mindful of our anceſtors, to 
celebrate them with odes, to extol them with panegyrics, to 
honour them eſpecially on ſuch occaſions as the preſent, that 
by praiſing the actions of the dead they may excite the virtues 
of the living. 


The Amazons, daughters of Mars, and inhabiting the 
banks of the Thermodon, were of old the only people in all 
thoſe countries who wore armour of ſteel, They were the 
firſt who mounted on horſeback, by which they gained the 
double advantage in war, of overtaking the enemy in their 
flight, and of eluding their purſuit. Having thus overcome by 
education the weakneſs of nature, they were eſtimated rather 
by their courage than by their ſex, and were deemed to excel 
men more in the vigour of their minds, than they Fell ſhort of 
them in the conformation of their bodies. After vanquiſhing 
all the neighbouring nations, and learning by report the glory 
of our anceltors, they afſembled the moſt powerful of their 
allies, and with high expectations marched againſt this city. 
Here they firſt met with enemies capable to reſiſt them : when 
matched with our anceſtors they appeared 1n all the natural 
timidity of their ſex, and ſhewed themſelves leſs women in 
their external appearance than in their w-.kneſs and cowardice. 

8 They 
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were expoſed, dreaded not ſo much the Perſian numbers as 
they truſted in the Athenian bravery :. aſhamed to find their 
country invaded without reſiſtance, they waited not until 
their allies ſhould come to their relief, or even be made ac- 
quainted with their danger, but marching alone againſt an 
enemy incomparably more numerous and better prepared, they 
acquired that ſafety to the Greeks, for which they had diſdained 
to ſtand indebted to them. © To die, ſaid they, is common 
to all, but to die bravely is peculiar to few. Let us not then 
regard our lives as what properly belongs to us, but by ex- 
poſing them for the public cauſe, let us acquire a renown that 
ſhall be peculiar and truly our own. If we cannot conquer 
alone, neither could we though accompanied by our allies ; if 
we be worſted, our deſtruction will be only the prelude to 
theirs ; but if we prove victorious, ours will be the glory of 
defending the liberties of Greece.” Their behaviour in the 
field correſponded to thoſe ſentiments, Diſregarding their 
lives, dreading their own laws“ more than the enemy's ſword, 
and bravely victorious, they erected, on the confines of Attica, 
a monument not more diſgraceful to the Perſians, or more 
honourable for themſelves, than beneficial to the Grecian name. 
With ſuch rapidity was this accompliſhed, that the other lates 
of Greece learned by the ſame meſſenger the invaſion of the 
Perſians and their defeat, and, without the terror of danger, felt 
the pleaſure of deliverance. It is not ſurpriſing then, that ſuch 
actions, though ancient, ſhould {till retain the full verdure of 
glory, and remain to ſucceeding ages the examples and envy of 
mankind. 


9 Agaiuſt cowardice, 
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But many cauſes - conſpired to engage Xerxes, king of Aſia, 
to undertake a ſecond expedition againſt Europe“. Diſgraced 
by paſt misfortunes, irritated by diſappointment, and violently 
incenſed againſt the Greeks, his baughty ſpirit gave way to 
the moſt unbounded ſchemes of vengeance; and alter ten 
years preparation he landed in Europe with a fleet of twelve 
hundred fail, and ſuch a number of land-forces, that it 
would be tedious to recount even the names of thoſe various 
nations by which he was attended : But what may give ſome 
idea of this immenſe armament, is, that though he might 
have conveyed his troops over the Helleſpont in twelve 
hundred ſhips, he rejected this mode of tranſporting them, 
and equally contemning the conceptions of men and the 
arrangement of the Gods, he made a journey through the 
ſea and a voyage by the land, joining the oppoſite ſhores of 
the Helleſpont, and dividing Mount Athos. Every thing 
yields to the influence of his power or his artifice. Some are 
overcome by violence, others reſtrained by fear, many bribed 


into ſubjection. But on this occaſion the Athenians were not 


wanting to themſelves or to the general ſafety. They em- 
barked on board the fleet, and failed to expect him at Artemi- 
ſium ; while the Lacedæmonians and a few allies, animated 
with the ſame ſpirit, fly to the ſtraits of Thermopylz, and 
guard the paſſage into Greece. Both engagements were fought 
on the ſame day, but with different ſucceſs. The Athe- 
nians were victorious, but the Lacedæmonians not deficient in 


ry Lyſaas docs not diltinguiſh between Xerxes and his predeceſſor Darius, under 
whom the firit expedition into Greece was carried on. See Note, page 41. 


valour, 
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valour, but deceived in the number both of their allies and of 


the enemy ;—they were not conquered,—but periſhed to a man 
where they had been drawn up to fight. By this misfortune 
the Ferſian became maſter of Thermopylæ; and the Atheni- 
ans, now reduced to the utmoſt difficulties, could neither take 
the field without expoſing their city to his fleet, nor embark in 
their gallies without leaving it at the mercy of his troops. Un- 
able to reſiſt at once the combined attacks of ſo powerful an ar- 
mament, and having but this miſerable alternative either to 
forſake Athens, or to unite with the Barbarians in enſlaving 
Greece, they preferred a virtuous liberty with poverty and 
flight, to ſervitude with riches and diſgrace, and gloriouſly 
abandoned their city in defence of their country. Having 
tranſported their wives, children, and aged parents into vSala- 
mis, they there collected the ſhips of their allies, and patiently 
waited the arrival of the Perſian fleet. Soon after appeared 
theſe formidable ſquadrons, in number fo immenſe, that who 
would not have trembled at their approach? Yet theſe our an- 


ceſtors oppoſed for the general ſafety ! What were the feelings 


of thoſe who ſaw them embark ? What did they themſelves 

feel when they conſidered the prizes laid up in the iſle of Sa- 
| lamis? Their deftruction, from the infinite [ſuperiority of the 
enemy's numbers, appeared inevitable ; but the fate of their 
wives, and children, and parents, was an object of the crueleſt 
anxiety : For what humiliating inſults might not theſe expect 
to ſuffer from triumphant Barbarians ? Surely, in their preſent 
ſituation the Athenians often embraced, and joined right hands; 
they probably lamented their condition, when they compared 
the ſtrength of the Barbarians with their own ;—and when no 


N one 
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| pans of Greeks and Perſians, the exhortations on both ſides, 


for their wives, their compaſhon for their parents? How 


tocles; a man unmatched in eloquence, council, or action. 
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one circumſtance could afford them relief. Their city was de- 
ſerted, their temples burnt or demoliſhed, their country laid 
waſte, and every new form of calamity and diſgrace awaited 
their kindred and themſelves. But when they heard the mingled 


the cries of the dying, and ſaw the ſea teeming with the dead, 
many ſhips on both ſides ſhattered or ſunk, the battle long 
doubtful, now thinking they were victorious and now that they 
were overcome, torn between hope and fear, their imagina- 
tions preſenting many objects they did not ſee, their minds 
terrified with ſounds they did not hear—how many were their 
prayers to the Gods? How often did they mention their ſacri- 
fices? How great was the pity for their children, the anxiety 


dreadful were the preſages of their future calamities? What 
God ſo cruel as not to commiſerate them ! What mortal ſo in- 
ſenſible as not to lament them! What heart ſo baſe as not to 
admire their virtue ! For ſurely, by the vigour both of their. 
councils and actions they diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the 
weakneſs of humanity ; abandoning their city, embarking in 
their gallies, expoſing their perſons, few in number, againſt. 
the millions of Aſia. Their victory is the faireſt monument 
of liberty, and proves that an handful of freemen contending. 
for their rights, 1s more powerful than an hoſt of ſlaves, 
labouring with infamy to infringe them. 


Such were the tranſactions of the Athenians under Themiſ- 


As their own ſhips were more numerous thin thoſe of all the 
allies, their failors more experienced, their ſoldiers more va- 
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liant, and their commanders more diſtinguiſhed both for 
bravery and conduct, they carried off, without competition, 
the palm of victory, and obtained, by univerſal conſent, a 
diſtinction proportional to their merit: For their courage ap- 
peared to be neither accidental nor ſpurious, but the genuine 
produce of their race, and by encountering dangers pecu- 
liar to themſelves, had diffuſed advantages over all Greece. 


But the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, now thinking them- 1611 
ſelves ſecure againſt naval deſcents, and forgetting the general ll 1 
intereſt of their country, began to fortify the iſthmus with a 1 
view to their particular ſafety. On this occaſion our anceſtors vt 
acquainted them, that if they continued in that reſolution, it 
would be neceſſary to throw a wall round all Pcloponneſus ; 
becauſe, if provoked by the treachery of their allies, they 
themſelves ſhould unite with the common enemy, the king 
of Perſia would no longer have occaſion for a thouſand ſail to 
become maſter of the ſea, nor could the fortification of the 
iſthmus alone, much avail the Peloponneſians. Upon this 

| ſpirited remonſtrance the deſign was laid aſide; and the 
inhabitants of Peloponneſus, aſhamed of their intentions, be- 4:1 
came ſenſible of the danger menaced by our anceſtors, and ily 
chearfully taking the field, atoned for their paſt baſeneſs by 401 
the glorious victory at Platæa. Accompanied by the Tegeans 
alone (for the other allies, intimidated by the enemy's num- 
bers, had deſerted in the night) they diſcomfited and put to 
flight the Perſians ; while the Athenians, aſſiſted by the citizens 
of Platæa, chaſtiſed ſuch ignoble Greeks as, forgetting their 
name and their country, had ſubmitted to a diſgraceful ſervi- 
tude. This day only was wanting to perfect the glory of our 4 
N 2 anceſtors; | | 
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anceſtors ; for now by ſea and land, againſt Greeks and Bar- 
barians, they gave the moſt diſtinguiſhed proofs of their va- 


lour and love of liberty, and were deemed worthy of being 


honoured with the firſt rank in Greece, as well by thoſe 
whom they defeated as by their companions in the victory. 


Again, when war broke out among the Greeks them- 
ſelves, a war undertaken through envy, and fomented by emu- 
lation, our anceſtors, without foreign aſſiſtance, checked the 
inſolence of Mgina and its confederates ; and vanquiſhing their 


united power in a naval engagement, carried off ſeventy gallies. 


On another occaſion, they maintained a war againſt both 
gina and Fgypt, and while their fleet and army, conſiſting 
of all the Athenians of the military age, were employed in 
contending with theſe formidable enemies, the Corinthians, 
ſupported by powerful aid, ſeized on this favourable opportunity 
for invading our territories ; expecting that they muſt either find 
them altogether defenceleſs, or compel the Athenians: to with- 
draw their forces from gina. But they were diſappointed 
in both theſe, views. The old men and the young, who alone 
remained in Athens, truſted to their own bravery for repelling 
the invaſion. The force of the one had not yet attained its ma- 
turity, that of the other had unhappily begun to decay; faded 
or unripe, however, only in their perſons, their minds were both 
blooming and vigorous, the one poſſeſſing courage by nature, the 
other having confirmed it by experience. Nor did they even 
allow the enemy to enter into theAthenian territories, but march- 
ing forth into the neutral country of Megara, they prevented 
their farther progreſs by obtaining over them a complete victory, 
as honourable for the victors, as diſgraceful to the vanquiſhed, 


Having 


( 
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Having erected a trophy in commemoration of it, they returned 


home; the aged to hold their councils, the young to proſecute 
their education. 


But it is difficult for one ſpeaker to do juſtice to ſo extenſive 
a ſubject, or properly to deſcribe in one day the accumulated 
glory of ages. For what time, what orator, or what panegyric 
is ſufficient to diſplay the virtue of thoſe who lie interred here ? 
By the moſt daring and ſplendid attempts, and with infinite 
fatigue and danger, they acquired liberty to Greece, and pre- 
eminence for Athens. During ſeventy years, in which they 
continued maſters of the ſea, the fruits of their ſuperiority 
were moſt conſpicuous ? : No ſeditions in the Grecian cities; 
no attempts on the liberty of their allies; no ſtate, I may 
fay no individual, was allowed to domineer over his neigh- 
bour, but all were compelled to enjoy equal freedom and inde- 
pendence. They purſued no narrow ſcheme for augmenting 
their relative ſtrength, but invigorating the abſolute and com- 
mon ſtrength of Greece, diſplayed it before the tyrant of Aſia, 
now no longer intoxicated with his plans of ambition, but re- 
ſigning part of his dominions, and trembling for the remainder. 
During all this period, no Perſian veſſel appeared in our ſeas, 
no tyrant reigned in Greece, no city was enſlaved by the Barba- 
rians. Such was the moderation or reſpect ».-ith which the virtue 


of the Athenians inſpired their neighbours ; and fo well did their 


juſtice deſerve that ſuperiority which their valour had acquired, 


Even their misfortunes afford additional evidence of their 
merit. The loſs of the Athenian flect in the Helleſpont, 


2 See note on Iſocrates's panegyrick, page 51. 


whether 


| | 
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j whether through the fault of the commanders, or by a fatality 
of circumſtances, was equally felt over all Greece; the 
| general ſafety of which ſeemed inſeparably connected with the 
14 fortune of one ſtate *: for, ſoon after this miſcarriage, the 
1 | command of Greece was committed to' other hands, and 
; new leaders were appointed *, Theſe were worſted in a ſea- 
engagement by an enemy who formerly had been compelled to 
 _ abandon that element. The Barbarians paſs over, without op- 
| | | | Poſition, into Europe; the face of Greece is changed and disfi- 

| gured; its citizens carried into ſlavery, or ſubjected to tyrants at 
| home. It becomes Greece to wear enſigns of mourning, and 
i to pour forth her lamentations at this tomb. Here was her li- 
ö | berty interred with theſe victims. How unfortunate was ſhe in 
lofing them? How happy was the Perſian monarch in having 
new leaders to contend with ? Deprived of ſuch friends, Greece 
had nothing left but the gloomy proſpect of ſervitude ; deli- 
vered from ſuch enemies, the monarch of Perſia ſaw his views 
of ambition open before him, and he was once more elevated 
with the proud hopes of executing his father's deſigns. 


Nor, as citizens or as men, muſt we forget that band of 
patriots, who, reviving our political conſtitution at the peril 
of their lives, re-eſtabliſhed the democracy. Not com- 


* 


See Introduction to the Orations againſt Eratoſthenes and Agoratus. 


Ft 

| 1 | The Lacedzzmonians aſſumed the pre-eminence in Greece after the defeat of the 
. Athenian fleet in the Helleſpont - The misfortunes here mentioned happened under 
1 their adminiſtration. | 

| | The love of liberty, carried to enthuſiaſm, predominates in the orations of Lyſias. 
| 5 He himſelf, as well as his friends, had ſuffered by the injuſtice and rapacity of the 
thirty tyrants. For theſe reaſons, though his panegyric is more conciſe in other 
reſpects than that of Iſocrates, it is more copious and diffuſe in praiſe of the reſtorers of 


democracy. | 
8 pelled 
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pelled by law, but perſuaded by reaſon, they marched forth 
into the Pireum, and maintaining the character of their an- 
ceſtors, by preferring freedom and death to life and ſlavery, 
they rendered the government, then engroſſed by a few, a 
common good in which all the citizens were concerned. The ji 
injuſtice of their adverſaries did not more excite their reſent- | | 
ment, than their own wretched condition rouſed their indigna- 
tion; and, deprived of the firſt right of humanity, they deter- 
mined to regain it, or to periſh in the attempt. Virtuous oaths 


and engagements were their only allies; but added to their 10 1 
| 


ancient and inveterate foes, they had their fellow-citizens to 


contend with. The ſepulchres of the Lacedæmonians, fill re- 1 1 


maining on the ſpot, are monuments of that victory, by which | 
union and tranquillity were reſtored to a ſtate, torn by ſedi- | 
tions ; by which a city, naked and defenceleſs, was fortified and 
ſecured ; by which Athens, who had ſunk into contempt, re- 
aſſumed her former rank, and made good her former pretenſions. 


The ſame generous principles which had engaged the Athe- 
nians to undertake this expedition, ſtill actuated thoſe who 
ſurvived it. Reinſtated in the rank of citizens, their deſires 


were gratified. They did not perſecute their enemies with an | | | 


unrelenting. hatred, but, determined never to yield to the ſlavery 
to which theſe had baſely ſubmitted, they invited them to ſhare 


the freedom which they themſelves had fo gloriouſly acquired. [| if . 


The ſucceſs of the preſent enterprize proves, that it was | | 4 


neither from their own miſconduct, nor the valour of their 
foes, that the paſt misfortunes of this ſtate had proceed d. 
If, while divided by tations at home, and ſurrounded by dan-- 
gers from abroad, they yet made their way into the boſom of- 
their country, notwithſtanding the oppoſition. of the Peloponne- 
ſians: 
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fans : How weak muſt this oppoſition have proved, had they 
been united among themſelves ? But their virtue ſurely deſerves 


immortal honour, and mult excite the emulation of the brave 
in all ſucceeding ages. 


Neither ought we to forget thoſe ſtrangers who fought in 
the caule of freedom, thinking virtue their native inheritance, 
and dying with ſo much glory, that they were lamented in 
public, buried at the expence of the ſtate, and thought worthy 


to be after wards diſtinguiſhed with honours till then reſerved 


for the citizens“. 


The Athenians now buried, fell in a ſimilar cauſe, but ſtill more 
glorious *, They periſhed for the liberties of thoſe who hated 
them. They aſſiſted the Corinthians their inveterate foes, 
when abandoned by their ancient allies, and endangered in their 
freedom. While the Lacedzmonians envied the proſperity 
of their friends, theſe generous Athenians pitied the diſtreſs 
of their enemies, and even died to relieve them. Not regard- 
ing their ancient variance with Corinth, ox the iyjyries re- 
ceived from that ſtate, they took the 8 the 
Coringhians, inſtead of being ſubjected to the yoke of Lacedæ- 


mon, e fhare in the liberties of Athens. To men actuated 
by 6} generous a motive, death was diſarmed of all its terrors 


dying or living their condition was worthy of envy. Early 


inſtructed in the glory of their anceſtors, they ſhewed them- 
ſelves determined to maintain it; and repairing by their 


preſent valour, the effects of paſt miſcarriages, and remov- 


ing the danger at a diſtance from their country, they died, 


He means the Thebans who aſſiſted the Athenian people againſt the thirty tyrants. 
See Xenophon's Greek Hiſtory, Book IV. | 


x See the Introduction to this Diſcourſe, 
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bl 
as brave men ought, leaving trophies to the public, but 11 | 
woes to their kindred, It becomes us then to honour the | | 
dead, and to lament the living. For what pleaſure, what 1 1 
conſolation remains to them ? They are deprived of thoſe who | 
loved them, but who, preferring virtue to every connexion, | wh | 
have left them fatherleſs, widowed, and forlorn. Of all their | | | '| 
relations, the children, too young to feel their loſs, are leaſt Wilt | 
to be lamented ; but moſt of all, the parents, who are too old gl. 
ever to forget it. They nouriſhed and brought up children to 
be the comforts of their age, but of theſe, in the decline of life, 
they are deprived, and with them of all their hopes. 
What can be more miſerable? Is not death only to be 
wiſhed for? Their children, who formerly rendered them 
the objects of envy, now render them the objects of com- 
paſſion. The height of their merit, in which they uſed to 
glory, now plunges. them into deeper diſtreſs, What cir- 
cumſtances can put a period to their ſorrows ?—When the ſtate 
is unfortunate? Public calamities will be added to private 
woes— When the ſtate is ſucceſsful ? Others will enjoy the 
fruits of their children's virtues. —In private dangers? The 
friends of their proſperity will avoid ſharing in their 
wretchedneſs; and their enemies, ſwoln with inſolence, will 
triumph in their misfortunes. We ſhall beſt honour the dead 
then, by extending our protection to the living. We muſt 
aſſiſt and defend their widows, protect and honour their pa- 
rents, embrace and cheriſh their orphans. Who deſerve more 
honour than the dead? Who are entitled to more ſympathy 


than their kindred ? 


But wherefore this ſorrow ? Are we ignorant of our common. 
fate? Why bear with impatience what we have ever ex- 


2 peQed ?. 
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ll. | pected ? Why revolt againſt the law of neceſſity, ſince Death is 
equal to the hero and to the coward, neither overlooking 
the villain in contempt, nor ſparing, in admiration of his cha- 
racter, the man of higheſt virtue? If thoſe who eſcape the 
ü dangers of war could alſo eſcape death, the tide of your ſor— 
| rows ought ever to flow. But ſince human nature muſt yield 
to age and diſeaſe, and the divinity that preſides over 
our fate is inexorable, thoſe are to be reckoned of all men 
moſt happy, who, not committing themſelves to fortune, or 
waiting the uncertain approaches of a natural death, chooſe 
and embrace that which is moſt glorious. Dying for whatever 
is moſt reſpectable among men, their memories never fade, 
their honours ever bloom, thèir actions remain perpetual ob- 
jets of emulation and praiſe, and though lamented as mor- 
tal by nature, they are celebrated as immortal through virtue. 
They are buried at the public expence, and conteſts of ſtrength, 
wiſdom, and magnificence are appointed in honour of them 
and the gods. For my part, I account them moſt happy; I 
envy them their death, Thoſe men alone are gainers by their 
birth, who, though their bodies be mortal, have acquired 
immortal renown. But, according to eſtabliſhed practice, and 
the laws of our anceſtors, we muſt mourn for the perſons here 


buried, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE name of Archidamus was common to ſeveral of the 

Spartan kings. Of theſe the ſpeaker of this diſcourſe, 
ſon to the famous Ageſilaus, was not more diſtinguiſhed on 
account of his virtues, than by the opportunities which he en- 
joyed to diſplay them. For he happened to live at a period, 
when Sparta, having provoked the reſentment of all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, by a ſpirit of domineering ambition, and an 
uniform oppreſſive ſyſtem of lawleſs violence and outrage, had 
Prepared for herſelf thoſe calamities, and that train of humilia- 
tion and diſtreſs, which rendered the utmoſt abilities of her 
moſt illuſtrious citizens neceſſary to the preſervation of her poli- 
tical independence. We have elſewhere” related, at ſome length, 
the circumſtances of this famous revolution ; and have ex- 
plained the cauſes which precipitated that haughty republic, 
from the higheſt ſtation in Greece, to the loweſt condition of 
miſery. We have alſo deſcribed the particular fituation of his 
country, when Archidamus delivered the following Oration 
in the Spartan council. It remains to give the reader an ac- 
count of the Diſcourſe itſelf, and to make him acquainted with 
the character of the young prince for whom it was compoſed. 


Degraded from their boaſted pre-eminence, ſtripped of their 
| poſſeſſions, and almoſt conhned within the walls of the city, the 
Spartans were threatened with the deſertion of the only allies 
who had remained faithful to them in the war which they car- 


Y See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece, 
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ried on againſt Thebes. Deplorable as this ſituation was, they 


might ſtill ward off immediate danger by obtaining a ceſſation 


of hoſtilities, which the Thebans offered to grant, upon con- 
dition that Meſſene, a country long ſubje& to Sparta, ſhould be 
declared free and independent. A council 1s called to deliberate 
on the propriety of complying with this condition; and yielding 
under the continued ſhocks of adverſity, even the Spartans are 
diſpoſed to prefer the ſafeſt to the moſt honourable meaſures, 
On this occaſion Archidamus alone ventures to recal their an- 


_ cient maxims, animates them to reſiſtance, and encourages 


them to diſplay thoſe virtues which it 1s better to die, than to 
abandon. 


If we conſider his Diſcourſe in an hiſtorical view, there are 


few remains of antiquity more precious. Diodorus Siculus * 


has given an account of the conquelt and ſettlement of Meſſene; 
but how different 1s the dry detail of the compiler, from the 
lively colours of the orator ? The latter not only relates the 
facts, but deſcribes them with thoſe circumſtances which paint 
the manners of that carly age. We behold the children of 
Hercules wandering in queſt of new ſettlements, and rejoice 
at their hoſpitable reception among the Dorians. When, by 


the advice of an oracle, they have determined upon making an 


expedition into Peloponneſus, to aſſert their rights to the con- 
queſts of their anceſtors in that country, we learn the con- 
ditions upon which the Dorians agreed to follow them, and 
the manner in which they purpoled to ſettle in their new 
acquiſitions; the ſame with that in which the Northern nations 
who diſmembered the Roman empire, planted the countries 


2 Lib. XV. & paſſim. 


which 
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which they had conquered; for a ſimilarity of manners and of 
arrangements will always be found among mankind, when 
they are either placed in a ſtate of barbarity, or have made but 
ſmall advances beyond it. 


From the juſtice of their original title to Meſſene, and from 
their undiſturbed poſſeſſion of it during three hundred years *, 
Archidamus concludes that his countrymen could not be de- 
prived of it without the greateſt diſhonour. He affirms, that a 
timid compliance in this particular, would be no leſs dangerous 
than diſgraceful ; that thoſe only can expect a laſting peace 
who are prepared to maintain a vigorous war; While the 
cowering ſlave, who ſubmits to the yoke, has a double burden 
impoſed on him. For his own part he is determined to die 
rather than be diſhonoured; and to inſpire his countrymen 
with the ſame reſolution, he adduces the example of republics 
and princes, whole affairs ſeemed no longer to admit of a re- 
medy, but which, nevertheleſs, fortitude and magnanimity 


had retrieved. And he aflerts, that a nation can be reduced to 


no condition of diſtreſs, from which a warlike genius and a 
well-regulated government are not ſufficient to relieve it. 


To his opponents in the debate, who diſſuaded the Spartans 
from embracing honourable, but dangerous meaſures, by 
dwelling on the calamities of war, he anſwers, That they ought 
to have maintained this doctrine during the profperity of their 
country : That war, ſo fatal to all the pleaſures of the happy, 


2 Iſocrates makes Archidamus fay four hundred years. This relates to the firſt con- 
queſt of Meſlene ; for the ſecond Meſſenian war, by which that country was finally 
ſubdued, and the people reduced into ſlavery, did not terminate till about three hun- 
dred years before the time of Archidamus, | 
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is the only reſource of the unfortunate : That it alone produces 


thoſe revolutions which can better their ſituation, and enable 


them to obtain ſuch a peace as is worthy of being accepted. 
If this reaſoning be, in general, well founded, with what par- 
ticular force may it be applied to the Spartans ? They, he ob- 
ſerves, of all mankind ought to be the laſt in ſubmitting to a 
treaty, of which the terms muſt be dictated by their enemies. 
Individuals of Sparta, by a timely and generous aſſiſtance, have 
delivered cities reduced to famine, and ſurrounded by armed 
men; they have often, by the moſt ſurpriſing acts of extraor- 
dinary valour, ſaved their allies from ſuch misfortunes as ap- 
peared to be unavoidable; and that bravery which they fo 
nobly diſplayed in behalf of others, will they not employ in 
their own defence, but allow themſelves, by one act of ſervile 
ſubmiſſion, to be deprived of the accumulated glory of ſeven 
hundred years, acquired at the price of much blood, in the 
continued exerciſe of the moſt undaunted fortitude, and the 
moſt perſevering intrepidity. | 

But as courage can be of no avail unleſs ſupported by force, 
and as thoſe who oppoſed the war were always aſking how it 


was poſſible to carry it on, he conſiders the civil and military 


inſtitutions of his country as admirably adapted to this pur- 


| Poſe; he mentions the favour of the Gods always attending 


the cauſe of the juſt, the accidental proſperity of their enemies 
by which they were too vainly intoxicated to govern with wiſ- 
dom, as well as the diſſenſions which prevailed among them 
and affirms the combination all theſe circumſtances to be ſo fa- 
vourable to the Spartans, that they have no reaſon to deſpair. 


But 
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But if it was neceſſary ſtill farther to take notice of the 
foreign aſſiſtance which they might expect, he aſſerts, that 
many princes and republics will be diſpoſed to take arms 
in their cauſe. This leads him to give a deſcription, not only 
of the ſtate of Greece, but of the moſt conſiderable of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, the intereſts of which were eonnected with 
thoſe of that country. The picture which he draws of the 
miſerable ſituation of the ſmaller ſtates of Peloponneſus, ſince 
they had deſerted the Spartan alliance, is extremely affect- 
ing. We might eaſily conquer them,” ſays he, “by force 
of arms, but even this is not neceſſary. They will either deſtroy 
one another, or again returning to their duty, ſubmit themſelves 
do our protection, as the only means of their own preſervation.” 


Yet if all that has been hitherto advanced ſhould prove in- 


ſufficient for inducing his countrymen to withſtand the enemy, 
he has ſtill one reſolution to propoſe, harſh indeed and 
auſtere, but- more becoming the ſentiments of Spartans, 
and more worthy of their former renown, than any that 
had been hitherto laid before them. I ſhall not attempt 
to -give an account of this part of the Diſcourſe, which 
cannot with propriety be abridged. I recollect but two in- 
ſtances in all hiſtory of any thing parallel to the ſcheme 
which Archidamus perſuades his hearers to adopt. The firſt 
was actually carried into execution by the Athenians, who, 
ſenſible of the impoſſibility of reſiſting the Perſian force, deſerted 
their city, embarked on board their fleet, and ſought for liberty 
amidſt the waves. The ſecond was only an object of deliberation 
with the Dutch, when their republic was on the point of 
being ſubverted. Many of them were then of opinion that they 
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ought to abandon Holland, fail to the Eaſt Indies, and ſhew 


the firſt example to mankind of a democracy ſubſiſting between 
the tropics. 


As the reſolution propoſed by Archidamus is noble and 
generous in the higheſt degree, ſo the eloquence with which 
it is deſcribed, is manly, forcible, and vehement, beyond» the 
ordinary manner of Iſocrates. Always a correct, elegant and 
perſuaſive writer, he generally inſinuates his opinions 
by reaſoning and argument; and ſeldom, by inflaming the 
paſſions, renders them ſubſervient to his purpoſe. But here 
he riſes with his ſubject ; the boldeſt ſentiments are hazarded ; 
an unuſual ardour 1s diſplayed ; the love of liberty, mingled 
with reſentment, indignation, and deſpair, are involved in one 
continued ſtream of eloquence. The ancients diſcovered a majeſty 
of compoſition in this diſcourſe *, which they hardly any where 
elſe obſer ved. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, ſecond only to Ari- 
ſtotle in criticiſm, affirms, that the oration written for Ar- 
chidamus, is more capable of inſpiring manly ſentiments, 
than all the maxims of philoſophers © The French 
writers, who repreſent Iſocrates as a feeble, flowery Rhe- 
|.. torician, have probably paid no more attention to theſe 
h criticiſms, than to the performance which 1s their object“. 
This oration was compoled, as appears from the events 
which are related in it, afrer the firſt invaſion of Sparta 
il by the Thebans, but before the alliance had taken place be- 5 
| tween Sparta and Athens, which Iſocrates only inſinuates may — 
| without difficulty be brought about. I would therefore fix its 


date at the 369th year before Chriſt, or the 65th of Iſocrates's 
age. 1 


d Philoſtr. Vit. Iſoc. PDPion. Vit. Iſoc. > Fenelon, &c, 


It 
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It may not be here improper, to give the reader a ſhort 
account of Archidamus, that it may appear how properly his 
character and conduct correſponded with the ſentiments which 
Ifocrates makes him expreſs. As the influence of his opinion, 
and the force with which it was urged, had determined his 
countrymen to liſten to noterms of accommodation with their 
enemies; ſo he himſelf was ſo happy as to gain the firſt ad- 
vantage over them, and to reſtore the declining fortune of 
Sparta, The Arcadians and Argives, who were the moſt 
powerful of the Theban allies, having a ſecond time entered 
into Laconia, Archidamus prepared to meet them with the 
domeſtic forces of the ſtate, and a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, ſent by Dionyſus, tyrant of Sicily, upon whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance, he affirms in his diſcourſe, that the Spartans might ſafety 
depend. The armies being drawn up in hoſtile array, in a plain 
between Sparta and Euctreſios, he exhorted his troops, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, in the following words *: Let us, my fellow- 
citizens, look up with confidence; for we may now reſtore our 
loſt honour, and tranſmit the city to our poſterity in the ſame 
condition in which we received it from our anceſtors. Let us 
no longer diſgrace our children, our wives, our parents, our 
gueſts, to whom, inſtead of being the objects of contempt and 
the ſource of ſorrow, we were formerly the cauſe of admira- 
tion and of triumph.” While he was yet ſpeaking, it thun- 
dered on his right, though the day was clear and ſerene. The 
ſoldiers, rouſed by the noiſe, looked towards the quarter 
from which it came, and beheld a ſtatue of Hercules, the 


* Xenophon Leun. p. 620, 
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great anceſtor of Archidamus. The Spartans, animated 
by all theſe circumſtances concurring at the ſame time, 
which redoubled the effect of each, were ſeized with an 
enthuſiaſm of valour, and, confident of victory, ruſhed 
| with ſecure intrepidity into the midſt of the enemy. The 
| few who withſtood their onſet were totally deſtroyed; the 
reſt flying in the utmoſt diſorder and conſternation, be- 
came an eaſy prey to the victors; and many thouſands of 
them were trampled down by the horſes, or periſhed by the- 
ſword. The Spartans loſt not a ſingle man. The news of 
this event, no leſs fortunate than ſingular, being carried to the 
ſenate, Ageſilaus, the Ephori, and chief magiſtrates, burſt 
into tears of joy, and their example was ſoon followed by the 
„ whole aſſembly *. 


This victory, the moſt glorious that could poſſibly be ob- 
I: | tained, enabled the Spartans to prolong the war; and being 
| ſoon after encouraged by the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, and 
it ſeveral other fortunate events, they were in a ſituation not 
It only to defend their own country, but to invade the territories 
of their neighbours. Proſperity, however, to which. they had 
been long unaccuſtomed, robbed them of their uſual prudence. 
Intent on a foreign expedition, they drew forth their whole 
force, and left their city, wives, and families, altogether de- 
fenceleſs. This injudicious meaſure did not eſcape the atten- 
tion of Epaminondas, who, by a forced march, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Sparta, before its citizens could be recalled to 
its relief. On this occaſion, Archidamus again ſaved his country, 


# Xenophon, ibid.. 


and 
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and obtained a victory, which, as it is related by Xenophon, ap- 
pears one of the moſt extraordinary that hiſtory records. Epami- 
nondas had taken every precaution which the peculiar ſagacity 
of his mind could ſuggeſt ; he did not approach Sparta by thoſe 
narrow roads, where a ſuperiority of numbers could afford 
him little advantage over the enemy; he did not even 
draw out his forces in the plain, from which, had they entered 
the town, they might have been annoyed by miſſive weapons; 
nor did he leave an opportunity to the Spartans for ſurpriſing 111 bY 
him by ambuſh, in the management of which they were at 1 | 
| 


all times ſo dextrous. Seizing an eminence which commanded | N 
the town, he determined to deſcend into it with every advan- | 4 
tage on his ſide, and without the ſeeming poſſibility of being | 

expoſed to any inconvenience, But the iſſue of ſo well con- 
certed an enterpriſe, Xenophon is at a loſs whether to aſcribe . 
to a particular providence of the gods, or to the invincible Es "0 
courage of men actuated by deſpair. Archidamus, with ſcarce 1 
a hundred Spartans, marched up to the enemy. The firſt, who 

ſtood round Epaminondas, were cut down; and then © thoſe 

Thebans,” ſays Xenophon *, © who breathed fire, who had ſo 

often conquered, who had ravaged Laconia, who were greatly _ 1 
ſuperior in numbers, and who poſſeſſed the advantage of the | bY 
ground, ſhamefully gave way. The Spartans, animated with || K 
revenge, and exulting in ſucceſs, purſue the retiring enemy, 
but their impetuoſity carrying them too far, they at length 
meet with reſiſtance ; for the divinity, ſays Xenophon, who 
had determined this victory of the Spartans, ſeems alſo to 
have preſcribed the boundaries beyond which it ought not to | 
extend,” TT if 
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Theſe exploits had endeared Archidamus to his countrymen 
before he ſucceeded his father Ageſilaus in the firſt office of 
their republic *. But with every quality that could gain him 
reſpe& in commanding that warlike people, his liberal and 
independent ſpirit could never patiently ſubmit to the rigor- 
ous ſeverity with which the inſtitutions of Sparta controlled 
even the private behaviour of its kings. He therefore 
abandoned a crown to enjoy his liberty, and died in Italy, 
fighting in defence of the inhabitants of Tarentum, whoſe 


territories had been invaded by the Barbarians in their neigh- 
bourhood *. 


hk B. C. 362. i Pauſan. Lacon. Strab. Geogr. lib. IV. 


THE 


DISCOURSE or ARCHIDAMUS 


IN THE 
COUNCIL or SPARTA. 


T may perhaps ſeem remarkable, that I, who have obſerved 
ſo carefully all the inſtitutions of my country, and who 
have even teſtified for them a degree of reſpect which few of 


my companions have diſcovered, ſhould all at once adopt a 


behaviour apparently inconſiſtent with my paſt life; and young 
as I am, ſhould venture to addreſs you on a ſubject, upon 
which, even the oldeſt perſons in this aſſembly are delicate in 
offering advice. But, had thoſe whom you are accuſtomed to 
hear, ſpoken in a manner ſuitable to the dignity of the ſtate, 
my forwardneſs ſhould not now excite your ſurpriſe. While 
many of the uſual ſpeakers, however, exhort you to em- 
brace the diſhonourable terms which your enemies would im- 
poſe, and while others either feebly oppoſe this opinion, or 
remain altogether ſilent; I think it neceſſary to declare my 
ſentiments with full freedom, becauſe 1 ſhould be aſhamed, if, 
while I myſelf maintained my private rank and dignity in 
Sparta, my country ſhould abandon her public rank and pre- 
eminence in Greece. 
And if young men may ever preſume to adviſe without 
giving offence, it is ſurely with regard to war. They 
bear the greateſt ſhare of its dangers, and if they are 
4. | the 
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the authors of inconſiderate reſolutions, muſt be completely 
puniſhed for their folly. 


Beſides, when matters are debated in full ſenate, the raſh 
projects of the young may be corrected by the maturer counſels 
of the aged. Yet, if theſe were on all occaſions the beſt quali- 
fied for giving advice, thoſe would doubtleſs be excluded from 
your councils. But as we are here promiſcuouſly aſſembled, and 
as nature has aſſigned no particular period for the attainment of 
wiſdom, which depends, not on the number of our years, but 
on the happy conſtitution of our minds, and the culture with 
which we improve them, Why will you not impartially liſten 
to all; that, after examining their reſpective propoſals, you may 
| | | embrace that which ſeems moſt advantageous and honourable ? 

For it would be highly unreaſonable, that we, who are often 

entruſted with the command of your army and fleet, an em- 
ployment upon which the public ſafety depends, and in the 
| execution of which the leaſt error may be irretrievable, ſhould 
| be debarred from declaring our opinion, which, if well found- 
ed, may be of no ſmall advantage to your affairs, and, how- 
ever unreaſonable and abſurd, can only hurt our own re- 
putation. 
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I have no ambition to diſplay my talents as an orator, nor is it 
with a view to juſtify any new ſyſtem of behaviour which I pur- 
poſe to aſſume, that I offer theſe obſervations. My ſole intention 
is, to perſuade you, not to deſpiſe the ſentiments of the young 
merely becauſe they are ſo, but to hearken to good advice from 
whatever quarter you may receive it. 
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Never was there a time when this impartiality was more 
neceſſary. From the firſt foundation of our government, we 
| never have been involved in any war or danger ſo conſiderable as 
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| 
that upon which we now deliberate. On all former occaſions l 
we fought for dominion, we now ſtruggle for independence; | 
we formerly took the field to compel others to obey our com- i yt 
mands; we now contend that theirs may not be impoſed on i" 1 
us; and this is the very characteriſtic of Liberty, in defence of my 
which, it becomes not only Spartans but all men who feel the 
leaſt ſentiment of virtue, to ſuffer every hardſhip, to brave every 
danger. For my own part (if I may be allowed to ſpeak of 
myſelf), I would prefer inſtant death, while yet poſſeſſed of | 
freedom, rather than purchaſe a life longer than the appointment | | if 
of nature, by tamely ſubmitting to the Thebans. For I ſhould 1 
reckon it moſt diſhonourable, that a deſcendant of Hercules, | 308 
the ſon of a king, and the heir of a throne, ſhould not employ | 
the laſt effort of his life, to prevent the inheritance tranſmitted 1 
from our anceſtors being occupied by our ſlaves. it 


This, I am confident, will be your unanimous reſolution, when 
you conſider, that it is not leſs prudent than honourable, We 
have hitherto been unfortunate in the war againſt the Thebans ; 
our forces have been overcome through the miſconduct of thoſe I f 
who commanded them, but our minds ſtill remain unſub— 
dued. Were we to allow the enemy to obtain a victory alſo 46 
over our minds and meanly purchaſe ſecurity at the price of N 
our legal rights and ancient property, we ſhould confirm the | 
inſolence of the Thebans, and ere a monument to our own i + 
diſgrace, more laſting and more conſpicuous than even the | 
trophy at Leuctra. While this trophy, raiſed by our enemies, 
ſerved to commemorate our bad fortune in one battle, the timid 
reſult of our own deliberations would be an eternal proof of our 14 
baſeneſs. Never let us cover ourſelves with ſo much infamy; =_ 
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( 


nor permit the ſolicitations of our allies to perſuade us to 
obtain a peace by abandoning Meſſene. 


We ought to feel more indignation againſt the adviſers of 
this meaſure, than even againſt the allies, who, from the be- 
ginning of the war, deſerted us. Theſe, by their revolt from 
Sparta, brought deſtruction on themſelves. Their government 
was overturned, their cities filled with diſorder, and the peo- 
ple periſhed in ſeditions. But thoſe falſe friends, while they 
pretend attachment to Sparta, would involve it in the greateſt 


calamity. I hey would perſuade us to abandon by one fatal 


decree, the accumulated glory of ſeven hundred years; they, 
who have been ſo often ſaved by our arms, adviſe us diſgrace- 
fully to lay them down ! they exhort you, who ſo bravely 
defended their territories, ignominiouſly to ſurrender your 
own; and all this for their private intereſt for they 
threaten, that if you yield not to their advice, they will 
inſt uutly forſake your alliance. But I am of opinion, that 
the danger of the war would not be ſo much augmented 
by this deſertion, as the glory of it would be increaſed ; and 
it is conformable with the other exploits of Lacedæmon, to owe 
her victories only to herſelf. 


I never courted the applauſe of eloquence; I have hitherto 
even neglected an art which ſeemed deſigned rather for orna- 
ment than uſe, but at preſent I ſhould reckon it the utmoſt 
felicity, to be able to do juſtice to my ſubject, for by this I 


| ſhould benefit my country. 


Firſt of all, you mult be informed by what means we ac- 
quired poſſeſſion of Meſſene, and how you, though originally 
inhabitants of Doria, were induced to ſettle in Peloponncſus. 
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This matter, I ſhall trace to its ſource, that it may appear in 
the cleareſt manner, that the territory of which our enemies 


now ſtrive to deprive us, is held by as juſt titles as Lacedz- 
mon itſelf. | 


When Hercules left the earth, and took his ſeat among the 
gods, his deſcendants, in order to avoid the reſentment of Furyl- 
theus , the inveterate enemy of their father, were long obliged 
to wander from- one country to another. But upon the death 


of their perſecutor, they at length obtained a fixed habitation ll 0 | 
in Doria, Two centurics afterwards, they had occaſion to re- yt! 
pair to Delphos in order to conſult the oracle. The god, how- | nt 
ever, anſwered none of the queſtions which they propoſed, but 1 f 
ordered them to ſettle in the inheritance of their father. When 1 
they had maturely weighed the meaning of this reſponſe, they "i | 
found that the kingdom of Argos naturally devolved on them 


by the right of ſucceſſion; as, after the deceaſe of Euryſtheus, 
they were the only remaining poſterity of Perſeus ”, the lawful 
ſovereign of that country. They reflected allo, that Lace- 


g 
unfortunately to kill Electrion, his uncle and father-in-law, was obliged to fly into 
Thebes. 
eſtabliſned, and force generally prevailed over right, it was no difficult matter for 
Euryſtheus, though only deſcended from a collateral branch of the royal family, to 

mount a throne to which his birth did not entitle him. 
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prived of his uſurped dignity by Hercules, the law ful heir of the kingdom; he looked 


| Hercules was the reputed ſon of Amphytrion, king of Meſſene, who happening 


In thoſe barbarous ages, when the regular order of ſucceiion was not as vet 
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upon that hero with a jealous eye, perſecuted him during his hole liſe, and led 
the ſame reſentment to his poſterity. 
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m Perſeus never actually reigned in Arges, having choſen to exchange that kingdom, 
where he was unwilling to live, as he had there unfortunately killed his fath 


Kier 
Acriſius, by accident, for the ſmall one of Tyrins. This he left to hi 


t to his jon Alcæus 
and he to Amphitryon, by whoſe wife Alemena, Jupiter is ſuppoſed to have 


Hercules. Pauſan. in Argolic. ä 
Q a2 dæ mon 
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dæ mon had been recovered by the arms of Hercules to Tynda- 
reus, its lawful prince, who, in return for this favour, had 
promiſed to beſtow that territory on the, deſcendants of his 
bene factor. Meſſene too had been conquered by the ſame hero, 
when, being robbed of the herds which he drove from Erythea, 
by Neleus and his children, he puniſhed their iniquity .by 
death, and beſtowed the kingdom 1n truſt for his own poſterity, 
on Neſtor ", the youngeſt of the ſons of Neleus, who had re- 
fuſed to be concerned in the tranſgreſſion of his father, 


Theſe circumſtances having ſuggeſted to the deſcendants of 
Hercules the meaning of the oracle, they immediately erected 
their ſtandard, and prepared for an expedition into Pelopon— 
neſus. Your anceſtors, the Dorians, agreed to accompany them. 
The conditions of the agreement were, that the land ſhould be 
ſhared out among all who fought to acquire it, but that the 
royal dignity ſhould be confined to the family of Hercules alone. 


I omit to take notice of the many dangers which they en- 
countered on their march into Peloponneſus, as well as of many 
other particulars foreign to my preſent ſubject. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that having ſubducd the inhabitants of that country, 
they divided it into three ſeparate kingdoms. You, the ci- 
tizens of Sparta, have always continued faithful to the engage- 


» This fixes the age of Hercules at about fifty years preceding the famous war 
of Troy; in which Neſtor was preſent in his old age, and aſſiſted the Greeks more 
by his counſel than his ſword. This war happened about four hundred years 
before the firſt Olympiad, or the 776th year before Chriſt, at which, according to 
Varro, the age of hiſtoric truth, unbleaded with fiction and uncorrupted by fable, 
may be reckoned to commence. The return of the deſcendants of Hercules to Pelo- 
ponneſus, 15 commonly fixed at the 328th year before the firſt Olympiad. The events 
therefore, which are mentioned in this part of the diſcourſe, belong to the age which 
Varro accounts fabulous, 
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ments contracted with my anceſtors : you have in general, there- 
fore, been more fortunate than the neighbouring nations, and 
if you continue to maintain the ſame behaviour, you may 
expect that your affairs will ſpeedily aſſume a very different ap- 
pearance from what they now wear. But the Meſſeneans, 
treacherous and ungrateful men, conſpired againſt Creſphontes, 
their ſovereign, and the founder of their colony; the con- 
ſpiracy took effect, the prince was put to death; and his chil- 
dren flying from the dangers which threatened them, took 
refuge in this city, reſigned their rights to Meſſene in our favour, 
and only entreated us to avenge the murder of their father. 
We again had recourſe to the oracle, who ordered us to 
receive the country, and to gratify their requeit. Accordingly 
we invade the Meſſenians, and render ourſelves maſter of their 
territory. 


I have related theſe matters compendiouſly, becauſe the oc- 
caſion does not permit me to ſearch deep into antiquity, I 
have ſaid enough, however, to prove that we hold the 
country to which no one diſputes our right, by no better 
title than Meſſene. This we obtained as a gift from 
the ſons of Hercules, by the approbation of the Gods, and 
after ſubduing its guilty inhabitants: Lacedæmon itſelf we 
received from the tame perſons, recovered it by the fame 
means, and had the poſſeſſion of it confirmed to us by the au- 


thority of the ſame oracle, If we are determined then to com- 


ply with every condition which our enemies may think proper 
to impoſe; if we are determined to abandon, at their com— 


mand, even Sparta itſelf, there is no reaſon for now deli- 
berating about Meſſene. But if none of you would ſubmit to * 


the meanneſs of ſurviving the loss of your native country, 
neither 
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neither ought you to endure the thoughts of being ſubjected to 
the diſgrace with which you are now threatened, 


public or private, may be confirmed by long poſleſſion, 


Nor can you poſſibly be ignorant, that property, whether 


and rendered altogether ſecure to thole who have acquired it. 
We poſſeſſed the territory in diſpute before the Perſians 
were maſters of Aſia, or many of the. Grecian cities had 
been founded. Yet our enemies, reſtored to the Perſian 
monarch the conqueſts which we had acquired in Alia, as his 
ancient and hereditary right, though his anceſtors had not 
poſſeſſed them full two hundred years. Why then would they 
raviſh from us Meſſene which we have enjoyed double that 
time? Thus, would they overturn ſtates whether ancient or 
modern; thoſe of Theſpia and Platæa they lately ſubverted”, 
driving out the inhabitants after three hundred years 
poſſeſſion, and audacioully violating thoſe rights which have 
ever been held moit facred. 
If they intended to bring back into Meſſene the original in- 
habitants of that territory, their conduct, however unjuſt, 
might admit of ſome plauſible excuſe. This, however, is not 
their deſign; they pretend not to re-ciabliſh the Meſſenians 
in the poſſeſſions of which we juſtly deprived them, They 
would ſettle the Helots on our borders“ ; thele they would give 55 
us 
n 'Theſpia was a free city in Bœotia, ſituated on a river of the ſame name: both 
were con ſeerated to the muſes, from winch circumitance theſe were called Theſpiades. 
The city was Meltered on the north by the famous mount Helicon. For an account of 


the treatment of this city, as well as of Plata, by the Thebans, fee the Diſcourſe of 


Jſocrates written for the Flateans. 


' Helos was a city in Laconia, faid to be built by Helius, the ſon of Perſeus. 
The inhabitants called Helots, having refuſed to pay the tribute unpoled on them by 


Agis, 
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us for neighbours; ſo that we ought not to feel more uneaſi- 


nels for the loſs of the country, than indignation at ſeeing it 


under the dominion of our ſlaves. 


There are ſtill many other conſiderations which, as they con- 
firm our title to Meflene, prove that we could not honour- 
ably abandon it. Of all our conqueſts this is the only one 
which our enemies never had the preſumption to diſpute with 
us before. On ſeveral occaſions we have been obliged 
to enter into treaty with them, after our arms had 
proved unſucceſsful : then, indeed, they ſeized the opportuni- 
ty which our diſtreſſed ſituation afforded them; they called 
in queſtion our right of ſovereignty over ſeveral other terri— 
tories ; but as to Meſſene, neither the king of Perſia, nor the 
republic of Thebes, ever once ventured .to demand it, What 
teſtimony can be more powerful than that of our enemies, 
given in the time of our diſtreſs? The oracle, too, which is 
univerſally acknowledged to be the moſt ancient, the moſt 
impartial, the moſt worthy of our reverence and belief, com- 
manded us to receive Meſſene from the children of Creſphon— 
tes, and to revenge their wrongs.. We obeyed, and attacked the 
Meſſenians; the conteſt became obſtinate and doubtful, and both 
parties again had recourle to the god. To the Meſſenians, who 
conſulted him, by what means they might defend themſelves in 
ſo unjuſt a cauſe, he diſdained to give any reply ; but the Spar- 
tans he thoroughly ſatisfied, and taught them not only what ſa- 
crifices it was proper to perform, but what aſſiſtance it was ne- 
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Agis, the third king cf the race of Hercules; the Lacedæmonians attacked and 
overcame them, reduced them into the moſt wretched ſlavery, and even eſtabliſhed a 
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ceſſary to demand *, in order ſucceſsfully to terminate the war. 
Thus did we expel from a country which we had received from 
its lawful maſters, thoſe who had ſo criminally acquired it; 
wretches who merited, on account of their cruelty and ingrati- 
tude, not only to be driven from one particular country, but to 
be utterly extirpated. What arguments can be more convincing ? 
The territory which we had obtained as a gift, we again re- 
covered by conqueſt; our title is confirmed by preſcription, by 


the teſtimony of our enemies, and by the oracles of the gods. 


It is impoſſible then, that we ſhould incur the charge of ambi- 
tion or injuſtice, by endeavouring to maintain it. More might 


be advanced upon this topic, but ſurely more would be ſuper- 
fluous. 


The advocates for the peace inſiſt, that men ought 
not to be governed by the ſame principles in adver- 
ſity, by which they are actuated in proſperity ; that 
thoſe ſhould follow fortune who cannot command her; 
that courage unſupported by ſtrength becomes obſtinacy ; and 
in fine, that ſuch as are reduced to our preſent unhappy fitua- 
tion, ought to prefer convenience to juſtice, and as they cannot 
obtain what they deſire, ſhould only deſire what they can 
obtain. Allowing ſome. parts of this reaſoning, to be con- 


p This alludes to what happened in the ſecond war of the Spartans againſt the 
Meſſenians, about 680 years before Chriſt. The oracle ordered the former to ſeek a 
leader from Athens. The Athenians granted their requeſt in ſuch a manner as proved 
they were jealous of the growing power of a rival ſtate. They ſent them as a gene- 
ral, Tyrtzus, a lame poet, unacquainted with war, and whoſe judgment was generally 
thought to be ſomewhat diſordered : But Tyrtæus proved, that his character had been 


entirely miſtaken by his countrymen 3 he diſplayed as much conduct as bravery, 


animated the Spartans by his example, and when they were ready to deſpair of ſucceſs, 
rouſed them to victory by his verſes, "Theſe were ever afterwards regarded in Sparta 
as the beſt leſſons of valour; and many fragments of them ſtill remain. 


cluſive 
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cluſive, I cannot poſſibly admit, that convenience is, on any 
occaſion whatever, to be preferred to juſtice. I am ſupported 
in this opinion by the authority of our laws, founded ſolely on 
Juſtice ; by the example of the good and the wiſe in every age, 


who endeavour chiefly to diſtinguiſh themſelves by an uniform 


and unſhaken adherence to this virtue ; and by the praCtice of 
every well-regulated ſociety, which conſiders juſtice as the 
ſtandard of all its meaſures. I obſerve alſo, that thoſe wars 
which had been undertaken with juſtice, have alone been ter- 
minated with ſucceſs; and in one word, that while virtue of 
every kind renders mankind both happy and proſperous, vice 
muſt infallibly deſtroy them. They have no reaſon to be 
afraid, therefore, who take arms in a juſt cauſe; but their 
enemies ſurely ought to tremble, who, by violating thoſe ſacred 
laws which are the chief ſupport of ſociety, have compelled 
them to this fatal neceſſity. 


If we wiſh to be directed chiefly by motives of utility, the 


meaſures which I propoſe, ought, nevertheleſs, to be adopted. 
Two advantages are offered to your choice, of which the one is 
as ſure and evident, as the other is obſcure and uncertain. 
Would it not be abſurd to reje& certainty for hope, and to 
abandon a neceſſary advantage for one that is contingent ? This 
would be the more ridiculous, as. even ſuppoſing them to be 
equally certain, yet, in other reſpects, there is no proportion 
between them: For what is it that I adviſe you? Not to 
cover yourſelves with infamy, by tamely ſurrendering your 
lawful poſſeſſions; but to truſt that, by a vigorous defence 


of your juſt rights, you will at length prove ſuperior to 


the enemy. What are you adviſed to by my opponents ? At 
once to cede Meſſene; to begin by a manifeſt injury againſt 
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yourſelves; and after you thus abandon both your intereſt and 


your honour, you may not even obtain the unequal advantage 


for which you ſacrificed them. A peace you might obtain, but 


not a laſting peace : this can only be the reſult of a vigorous 
war; for a treaty is not long obſerved, but with ſuch as have 


ſpirit to aſſert the conditions of it. The truckling ſlave, who 


ſubmits to the yoke, has a double burden impoſed upon him. 
I dwell not, however, upon this argument, for there are 
others ſtill more convincing. 


If ſuch as are conquered at firſt, were never afterwards ſuc- 
ceſsful, we ſhould have good reaſon to deſpair. But if the for- 
tune of war be variable and inconſtant ; if thoſe who are once 
vanquiſhed are not therefore thoroughly ſubdued ; if the weaker 
party, by proper meaſures, may overcome the more powerful, and 


the beſieged ſurpriſe thoſe who ſurround them, why may not 


ſomething of this kind happen in the war between us and the 


Thebans ? I cannot illuſtrate this topic by domeſtic examples, for 


the Spartans were never before invaded by a victorious enemy“. 
But the hiſtory of our neighbours affords us a variety of ex- 
amples to our preſent purpoſe. Athens, in particular, though 
ſhe incurred the hatred of the Greeks by the haughtineſs of her 
commands, and the abuſe of her good fortune; yet, by repelling 
the daring attempts of powerful invaders, excited the admira— 
tion of all mankind. TI ſhall not deſcribe the ancient, but more 
obſcure victories, which ſhe obtained over the Amazons, the 


Barbarians of Thrace, or thoſe inhabitants of Peloponneſus 


2 An Athenian boaſting that his countrymen had often driven the Spartans from the 
river Cephiſus; True, replied Antalcidas the Spartan, but we never had any occaſion 
to drive you from the Eurotas. Plut, in Apophth. Lacon, 
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who followed the ſtandard of Euryſtheus. But in the Perſian 
war, of which the memory is ſtill recent, who does not know 
from what calamities ſhe recovered, and what glory ſhe acquired ? 
Of all the ſtates without Peloponneſus, Athens alone, though 
ſhe perceived the force of her enemies to be irreſiſtible, did 
not once deliberate whether it was expedient to obey them; her 
city was deſerted but not enſlaved. The Athenians embraced 
liberty as their native land, they abandoned their territories, 
and braving every danger that could terrify the minds of men, 
ſoon re-eſtabliſhed their affairs with ſuch ſucceſs, that, by leav- 
ing their own country for a few days, they continued for many 
years to be maſters of what had belonged to their enemies. 


Nor is this the only example of what fortitude can perform. 
Dionyſius, the tyrant, when his city was beſieged by the Car- 
thaginians, and the misfortunes of the war had occaſioned a 
revolt among his own ſubjects, reſolved, in order to avoid the 
laſt calamities, to abandon his kingdom, and to make his eſcape 
by ſea. On this occaſion, one of thoſe who uſed to converſe 
with him, emboldened by the tyrant's misfortunes, ventured 
to take notice, that a throne was a glorious ſepulchre. Di- 
onyſius, ſtruck with the juſtneſs of this obſervation, became 
aſhamed of his deſign, reſumed the war with double vigour, 
overcame the Carthaginians, confirmed his authority over his 
own ſubjects, extended the limits of his kingdom, and dying 


a monarch, devolved the ſceptre to his ſon, 


Amyntas, king of Macedon, experienced a ſimilar fortune: 
Worſted by the Barbarians in his neighbourhood, and deprived 
of the greateſt part of his territories, he at firſt intended, like 
Dionyſius, to provide, by flight, for the ſafety of his perſon ; 
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but accidentally hearing an encomium of what had been ſaid to 
that prince, he immediately changed his reſolution, ſeized a 
ſmall fortreſs, and collecting into it whatever aſſiſtance he could 
procure, determined to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. In 
the ſhort ſpace of three months he regained poſſeſſion of 
his territories, and died a king in extreme old age. 


It would be tedious to relate the various inſtances of this 
kind which hiſtory affords, I might adduce the example even 
of the Thebans, which, though it may make us reflect on the 
paſt with regret, ought to inſpire us with good hopes of the 
future. That people, by obſtinately reſiſting the attacks, and 
by deſpiſing all the threats of Lacedæmon, have not only been 
delivered from danger, but raiſed to ſuch ſuperiority, that they 
now think themſelves exiled to command thoſe whom it before 
required uncommon courage in them to oppoſe. And ſuch 
revolutions of fortune as happen to all other ſtates, ſhall La- 
cedæmon never experience? It is folly to think ſo, Let us, 
therefore, endure the preſent with fortitude, and patiently expect 
the future, A nation can never be reduced into any diſtreſs, 
from which a warlike genius, and a well regulated government, 
may not always be able to relieve it. But in military inſtitu- 
tions and experience, we unqueſtionably excel our neighbours ; 
and ſuch a ſyſtem of government as we enjoy, no other nation 
can boaſt of. Theſe advantages, which are permanent, muſt 
ſpeedily overbalance any temporary misfortune ; and we ſhall 


| ſoon regain that ſuperiority to which they entitle us. 


There are ſome men, however, who never ceaſe to inſiſt on 
the common topic, that war is uncertain ; and having con- 
firmed their opinion by experience, and chiefly by what has 


happened to this ſtate, they then demand with triumph, 
whether 
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whether we ought to add new misfortunes to thoſe in which 
we are already involved. But ſurely experience will teach us, 
that many have obtained happineſs by war, while others have 


been ruined by peace. So true it is that nothing in itſelf is 


either abſolutely good or evil; but that as men uſe things and 
opportunities, ſo muſt events turn out. If any general rule 
can be given on this ſubject, it is, that thoſe who have been 
ſucceſsful in the war, ſhould endeavour, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
bring about a peace; becauſe they may thus avail themſelves of 
their preſent advantages: and that ſuch as have been unfortu- 
nate in the field, ſhould be the laſt to deſiſt from hoſtility ; be- 
cauſe it is only by the continual agitations and revolutions of 
ſuch a ſtate, that they can expect to better their ſituation, But 
ve ſeem fond of acting upon very different principles. When 
it was in our power to enjoy, undiſturbed, an unrivalled ſupe- 
riority in Greece, we wantonly endangered it: but now that 
our circumſtances call us to war and danger, we cautiouſly 
avoid them; and deſpiſing pre-eminence, ſeek only for preſer- 
vation. Vet thoſe who value their independence, muſt reject 
every propoſal which aſſumes the tone of a command; they 
rauſt never enter into treaty, unleſs ſuperior to their enemies, 
or at leaſt on an equal footing with them; for it is a peace con- 
cluded in ſuch circumſtances alone, that conſiſts either with their 


| honour or ſecurity. 

If you are not altogether inſenſible to the force of this rea- 
ſoning, you will ſpurn the ſhameful propoſals which are now 
made to you, and diſcover as much ſpirit in defending your 
own rights, as you have often diſplayed in protecting thoſe of 
your allies. You muſt remember to have often heard that, in 


former times, if any one Spartan came to the aſſiſtance of your 
neighbours, 
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neighbours, with whatever dangers they might be beſet, he was 
received as the forerunner of their deliverance, and not uncom- 
monly procured it. The aged can relate many examples of 
this kind; I myſelf remember ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 
Paidaretus, failing to Chios, ſaved the capital of that iſland - 
from deſtruction. Braſidas, travelling to Amphipolis, and col- 
lecting a handful of thoſe who were blocked up within its 
walls, made fo ſucceſsful a ſally upon the numerous forces 
which beſieged them, that they were glad to retire from the 
place. Gylippus *, by aſſiſting the Syracuſans, not only deli- 
vered them from danger, but rendered them maſters of the per- 
ſons of their enemies, who were far ſuperior in number, and 
who had already vanquiſhed them by ſea and land. If indivi- 
duals then have diſplayed ſo much bravery in defending the 
territories of others, ſhall we, united in one body, ſubmit to 
the diſgrace of meanly ſurrendering our own ? Shall we who 
have filled Europe and Aſia with the trophies acquired in pro— 
tecting our allies, decline to riſk one engagement in behalf of 
our own ſecurity ? And thoſe calamities which we compelled 
others to ſuffer, in order to ſubje&t them to our dominion, ſhall 
we ourſelves, in defence of. our own rights, be unwilling to 
endure ? While yet we maintain generous ſteeds, and live in 
abundance, ſhall we comply with ſuch terms of peace as ought 
only to be impoſed on thoſe who are deprived of the firſt neceſ- 
faries of life? It would be moſt unworthy of our former cha- 
racer; and inſtead of being any longer reſpected on account of 
that perſevering fortitude and daring intrepidity which diſtin- 
guiſhed us above all the other Greeks, we ſhould be deſpiſed 
for being ſhamefully deficient in thoſe very qualities. Who 


The facts here mentioned happened during the Peloponneſian war. 


7 | would 
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would henceforth be afraid to injure men whom the loſs of 
one battle had diſpirited, and whom their enemies, by one 
ſingle incurſion into their country, had frightened into an ab- 
jet compliance? What vigorous allies in time of danger ! 
How bravely would they ſupport all the misfortunes of war ! 
I am perſuaded there is no man ſo baſe as not to condemn us if 
we thus eaſily cede a territory, which our anceſtors were at 
ſuch pains to acquire. They became maſters of Meſſene by a 
ſiege of twenty years; in the courſe of which they expoſed 
themſelves to incredible dangers, and ſuffered intolerable fas 
tigue. And ſhall we thus ſhamefully abandon it? 


But the advocates for peace are ſo far from being affected 
with the ſentiments which we all ought to feel, that they urge 
your preſent weakneſs, compared with the ſtrength of your 
opponents, as an argument for perſuading you into ſubmiſſion. 
Then they contemptuouſly aſk ſuch as adviſe you to aſſert 
your rights, by what means they can poſſibly hope to main- 
tain them? What aſſiſtance they expect? What alliances they 
have formed? I anſwer, that the moſt powerful of all aſſiſt- 
ants, the firmeſt of all allies, is juſtice, and that ſurely is with 
us. If we may reaſon upon futurity by what we daily expe- 
. rience, the Gods ſupport the cauſe of the juſt. Beſides, we 
have an equal conſtitution of government, a temperate and re- 
gular way of living, an ardor for military glory, and an ambi- 
tion for honeſt tame; we have theſe I ſay for allies, and for 
my own part, I would not exchange them for any power or 
numbers. It was through the influence of their virtues alone, 
that our anceſtors acquired Meſſene, and by theſe we ſhall be 
ſtill able to preſerve it: No revolution of fortune has as yet 
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engaged us to alter our ancient inſtitutions, in which, while 
we are determined to retain them, we ſhall always find ſuch a 
reſource, that our affairs can r Ver become deſperate. 


The preſent ſituation of the enemy ought, likewiſe, to give 
us no ſmall encouragement. They are vainly elated with a 
degree of proſperity, of which their behaviour proves them to 
be unworthy. They are united together in no one conſiſtent 
plan, Some are preparing to render themſelves maſters of free 
cities, which others are determined to protect. Several are 
engaged in diſputes with one another, about the extent of 
their frontier; and all are too much biaſſed by private views, 
and occupied by particular quarrels, to carry on the war either 
with concord or vigour. But what aſſiſtance can be more power- 
ful than the errors and diſunion of thoſe againſt whom we 
contend ? | 


If I muſt ftill, however, ſpeak of foreign alliances, I 
affirm that there are many powers which will arm to defend 
us. Firſt of all, the Athemians, how indifferent ſoever they 
may be as to our intereſt, are not altogether blind to their 


own*. This will compel them to take arms in our favour ; 


and ſeveral ſtates of Greece will think it prudent to imitate 
their example. Beſides, Dionyſius the tyrant*, the king of 


s The Athenians, he obſerves, would endeavour to prevent the Thebans from be- 
coming too powerful ; the common liberty, and their particular ſafety, might other- 
wiſe be endangered. The principles concerning the balance of power, though not ſo 
much extended as at preſent, when they are often employed to conceal ignorance, to 
defend abſurdities, and to juſtify violence, were not altogether unknown 14 Greece, 


t The Syracuſans conſidered themſelves as a colony of the Lacedzmoni.ms, and were 
attached to the Mother Country on account of many good offices and frequent aſſiſtance 
which they had received from it. (Suidas, Iſoc. in Pan.) 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, and many princes of Aſia will aſſiſt us to the utmoſt 
of their power. The leading men in Greece ”, thoſe whom 
their wealth, their fame, and their virtues have elevated above 
the vulgar, though they do not follow our ſtandard, yet ac- 
company us with their good wiſhes ; and this at leaſt ſhould 
inſpire us with confidence. I am of opinion too, that the 
crowd of Peloponneſus *, that mob upon which we at firſt too 
vainly relied, will at length return to their duty. They have 
obtained none of thoſe advantages, the expectation of which 
induced them to revolt. Inſtead of extending their liberties, 
they have been ſubjected to a more rigorous ſervitude : deprived 
of their beſt citizens, they have fallen victims to the moſt auda- 
cious and profligate : deluded by the hopes of living in inde- 
pendence, and of enjoying their own laws, they have been 
thrown into the moſt lawleſs anarchy and moſt licentious diſ- 
order. They, who were accuſtomed to accompany us in our 
expeditions againſt diſtant enemies, now ſee their own country 
a prey to every invader; The ſeditions, at the relation of which 
they uſed to ſhudder, they now daily experience. Over- 
whelmed and confounded in one common calamity, they are 
unable to determine which of them is moſt miſerable. No one 


u All theſe had lately been much indebted to the aſſiſtance of Ageſilaus, one of the 


Spartan kings; and this ſtate was their natural protector againſt the ambition of the 


king of Perſia. 


Sparta was always conſidered as that ſtate in Greece which diſcovercd the greateſt 
antipathy againſt popular licentiouſneſs. It was at the head of the ariſtocratical party; 
ſo that all thoſe citizens in the ſeveral republics, who thought themſelves entitled, 
by their rank and fortune, to a certain pre-eminence above the vulgar, naturally fa- 
voured its intereſt, and defired its preſervation. 


x 'The Megalopolitans, Arcadians, &c. who had revolted to the Thehans. 
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people have eſcaped. Their lands have been laid waſte ; their 
cities deſolated; the moſt reſpectable families exterminated ; 
and that conſtitution, and thoſe laws, under which they were 
the happieſt of men, overturned from the foundation. 


Private citizens are inſpired with more animoſity againſt one 
another than againſt the public enemy. Inſtead of that abun- 
dance which they enjoyed, and that harmony which prevailed 
among them, while they remained ſubject to our government, 
the greater part are in want of the firſt neceſſaries of life; and 
while the rich, rather than ſupply the poor, would throw their 
wealth into the ſea, the poor are leſs deſirous to better their 

oven circumſtances, than to plunder their fellow-citizens. Nor 
do they reſpec what is ſacred any more than what is profane. 
They butcher one another at the altars, which no longer afford 
any refuge; and there are at preſent more fugitives from ſome 
particular cities, than there were formerly from all Pelopon- 
neſus. I omit to mention many of their calamities, which it is 
impoſſible to deſcribe ; for nothing dreadful or diſaſtrous can 
be imagined, that has not been here realiſed. Tired out with 
the misfortunes of their preſent ſituation, the greater part are 
my already deſirous to change it: the reſt will ſoon have their full 
[ meaſure of diſtreſs, and will begin to ſeek for relief. This I 
affirm with confidence, for it is impoſſible that thoſe who 
VR | could not patiently endure even good fortune, ſhould be ca- 
4 | pable of long ſupporting adverſity. We ought not therefore to 
_ - number the Peloponneſians among the enemies whom we ſhall 
1 be obliged to oppoſe. We miglit eaſily conquer them by force 
of arms; but this will not be neceſſary: they will of their own 
| | accord ſubmit, and, gladly returning to their duty, again court 
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our friendſhip, and accept of our alliance ” as the only means by 
which their own misfortunes can be alleviated. Such then are 
my hopes, and ſuch is the aſſiſtance which we may expect. 


But had we nothing of this kind to look for, and were the 
one half of Greece not more ready to do us wrong than the 
other to abet them in their injuſtice, I ſhould ſtill be of opinion 
that we ought rather to endure all the hardſhips of war, than 
accept of ſuch a treaty : For it would be ſhameful for us to be 
reduced to the neceſſity of acknowledging either that our an- 
ceſtors unjuſtly acquired Meſſene, or that we allow ourſelves to 
be unjuſtly deprived of it. No; we can never make ſuch an 
acknowledgment, nor degenerate ſo far from our former virtues, 
as to diſgrace thoſe who have praiſed them. They ought not to 
be convicted of flattery by our cowardice : we muſt endeavour 
to afford them a new ſubject of panegyric. 


Though I think it probable, therefore, that we have already 
experienced the worſt that we have to ſuffer, that fortune will 
ſoon prove more favourable, and our affairs be ſpeedily re- 
trieved through the folly and miſtakes of our enemies; yet 
ſhould theſe expectations be vain, ſhould we be excluded from 
every refuge, and even unable to defend the city itſelt, I have 
{till one reſolution to propoſe, —harſh indeed and ſevere—but J 
will declare it with full freedom, for it is more worthy of the 
ſentiments of Spartans, it is more worthy of being diſcovered 
to the Greeks, than the notions which ſome men have diſcloſed, 
I aſſert then, that, in caſe of the laſt ex emity, you ouzht to 
remove from Sparta your parents, wives, children, and all 


Y The more powerful ſtates of Greece frequently gave the moderate name of alliance 
to that ſubjection in which they kept the weaker. 
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1 thoſe who are unfit to bear arms. You may tranſport them to 
| Italy, Sicily, Cyrene *, or to the continent of Aſia. The in- 
| habitants of thoſe countries will receive them with open arms, 
give them lands to cultivate, and ſupply them with every thing 
that is wanting to their ſecurity and ſupport; for they them- 
ſelves have either already experienced our favours, or will be 
glad to deſerve them. Thoſe who are of an age fit for en- 
during the hardſhips of war, muſt likewiſe abandon the city, 
and carry nothing out of it which cannot eaſily be tranſported. 
They muſt then fix upon ſome poſt, well fortified by nature, 
and which art may render ſecure againſt every hoſtile aſſault. 
This muſt, henceforth, be their city ; and from this, as a cen- 
tre, they muſt on all ſides infeſt the enemy by ſea and land, 
until they become reaſonable in their demands, and allow us to 
enjoy our poſſeſſions in quiet. If we have the courage to em- 
brace this reſolution, we ſhall ſoon receive the ſubmiſſions of 
thoſe who now impoſe their commands: They will ſue for peace, 
and intreat us to take back Meſſene. For what people in Pe- 
loponneſus could long ſupport the calamities, in which ſuch a 
war as we might thus carry on, muſt involve them ? What 
ſtate would not tremble at an army, thus formed and collected, 
which had gathered courage from deſpair, which was animated 
with a juſt ceſentment, deſpiſing the ſweets of life compared to 
the honours of victory, and which, while in military exerciſes 
and addreſs it poſſeſſed all the advantages of thoſe who make 
war their profeſhon, had bcen trained to thoſe civil inſtitutions 
and virtues, known and practiſed among the Spartans alone? 
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1 * Cyrene was a city in Theſſaly ſituated on Mount Cyra, founded by Battus, who 
4% conducted 2 colony of Lacedæmonians thither, (Pauſan. in Lacon.) 
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How could they annoy an enemy, confined to no particular 
place, but ranging at large, living under the open air, tran- 
{porting themſelves wherever an opportunity of action called 
them, and regarding as their cify and country whatever ſtation 
ſeemed moſt advantageous for war? I am perſuaded that the 
very report of ſuch a deſign would throw our enemies into 
conſternation. What effect then muſt the execution of it pro- 
duce? They would be obliged to ſuffer the ſevereſt injuries, 
without being able to retort them; their cities would be 1 
blocked up, while Sparta could ſuffer nothing by a ſiege; and l 
their hungry citizens would periſh through famine, while a | 
camp, like ours, might eaſily be ſupplied. How much ſoever i 
theſe circumſtances might affect them, they would be ſtill more | 
dejected, when they perceived that even our ſlaves lived in ſuch * 
abundance by the plunder of the enemy, as they could never | 
hope to procure for their own families, and that whether they 1 

Jaboured the ground, or allowed it to remain uncultivated, they 
reaped the ſame fruits from their induſtry or neglect. 


3 c 


But perhaps it may be ſaid that it depends only on them- 
ſelves to prevent all theſe calamities, by uniting their numerous 
forces into one body, and bravely oppoſing us in the field. i 
Yet in the name of the Gods! what more could we delire, 65 
than thus to meet them on equal terms? The advantages of a 
regular army, over raw undiſciplined troops, aſſembled from 
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various nations, and conducted by different leaders, are im- 


menſe. The time does not permit me to enumerate them. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve, that if our enemies ſhould take the field 
againſt us, we might draw them into an engagement, when- | 
ever the opportunity was molt favourable for ourſelves, and © | [ib 
Aa a victory, not leſs eaſy than compleat. 
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It is neither by the extent of our territories, nor by the num- 
ber of our citizens; that we have been enabled ſo long to main- 
We are indebted 
for this advantage to a ſyſtem of laws, which teaches us to 
command and to obey, and which renders our city, even in 
time of peace, like a well-regulated camp. But if we ren- 
der it in effect what it only ſeems, and eſtabliſh in reality that 
of which the imitation alone has been of ſo great utility, what 
advantages may we not expect, what enemy will be able to 


tain a ſuperiority over the reſt of the Greeks. 


withſtand us ? 


Our anceſtors, when they arrived in Peloponneſus, made the 
moſt important conqueſts with an inconſiderable force. 
have lately departed too widely from their example, and we 
have felt the fatal effects of this deviation: Let us again there- 
fore return into the path of honour, and we ſhall recover our 
ancient renown; but we muſt for ever loſe all pretenſions to it, 
if we now abandon Meſſene. For what humility to confeſs 
that the Athenians abandoned their city and their country for 
the general ſafety of Greece, while the Spartans had not ſpirit 
to embrace ſuch a reſolution even for their own ſecurity ? It 
would be ſtill more infamous for us to acknowledge that the 
Phoctans *, rather than ſubmit to the dominion of the Great 
King, fled from Aſia, and ſettled in Marſeilles, while we 
tamely received the commands of a ſuperior, and ſhewed our- 
ſelves incapable of imitating thoſe generous exploits, of which 
it becomes us to ſet the example. You mult never be ſubjected 
to ſuch diſgrace; you mult not even imagine that you can 


2 The Phoctans here mentioned inhabited Ionia. 
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(Thucidid. B. I.) 
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ſuffer it, nor reflect on the uneaſineſs of parting with thoſe 
who are moſt dear'to you, but on that glorious day when you 
will again receive your relations into the boſom of the city, 
after having given an illuſtrious proof that your preſent calami- 
ties are the accidental effect of bad fortune, which is common to 
all, while your paſt victories and glory are the natural reward 
of thofe virtues which are peculiar to you. 


Such then 1s the reſolution that, in caſe we were reduced to 
the laſt extremities, I think it worthy of our former fame to 
embrace ; but I hope our circumſtances will never be ſo un- 
happy as to require the execution of it. I have made ſuch a 
propoſal, therefore, not becauſe I believe that our preſent 
affairs may not be retrieved by eaſier means, but to prepare 
your minds for enduring every calamity to which the main- 
taining of your honour may expoſe you : Nor would I fo ear- 
neſtly inſiſt on continuing the war, if I were not perſuaded that 
this is the only method by which you may obtain a laſting and 
honourable peace. That which 1s now offered you is equally 
infamous and deceitful. . For who can be ignorant that, if we 
allow a neighbouring and rival ſtate to acquire ſuch an accel- 
ſion of power as the conqueſt of Meſſene would neceſſarily 
beſtow on it, we mult, henceforth, be expoſed to perpetual 
alarms, and live in the utmoſt inſecurity. Thoſe, therefore, 
who, from a miſtaken regard to your ſafety, are diſpoſed to 
accept of peace upon ſuch a condition, what do they but delire 
to obtain tranquillity for a few days, at the price of a war 
which may never be terminated ? And I ſhould gladly be in- 
formed, what occaſion more urgent than the preſent, can ever 
ſummon us to danger ? When can we more honourably expoſe 
our lives than in defence of what is juſt ? What may not our 


enemies. 
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enemies attempt, if we allow them to diſmember our territo- 
ries, to emancipate our ſlaves, and to add inſults to injury, by 
ſettling them in that country which our anceſtors ſo gloriouſly 
acquired? Rather than ſubmit to ſuch indignities, we ought 
not only to carry on a war, but to ſuffer baniſhment and death; 
for it is better to die with the character of which we are 
ſill poſſeſſed, than to ſurvive the loſs of it. If I may declare 
my opinion with full freedom, I ſhould wiſh that the ſtate it- 
ſelf might be utterly deſtroyed, before it became contemptible. 
A people who have acted upon the principles that have hitherto 
directed the Spartans, and who have arrived at that pre-emi- 
nence, and thoſe honours by which we are fo illuſtriouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, have but one choice to make. They can never be 
guilty of baſeneſs; they muſt command or periſh, We ought 
not, therefore, to be influenced by the timid ſolicitations of our 
allies, whoſe opinions we are accuſtomed to controul ; we are 
not to conſider what terms of peace may be moſt agreeable to 
their cowardice and floth ; nor ſhould we allow the love of 
life, conſpiring with their ſervility, to prevail on us. to accept 
of any conditions that are unworthy of our former renown. 


In the ſame ſituation of affairs, different ſtates muſt not be 
guided by the ſame principles, nor act upon a fimilar plan, 
Each muſt maintain the uniformity of that character which it 
has aſſumed. The Phliaſians, the inhabitants of Corinth and 
Fpidaurus ', may, without exciting ſurpriſe, appear to be only 
ſolicitous about the ſafety of their perſons: it is not glory, 


but exiſtence, that they deſire. But the Spartans mult not 


d This is ſaid not only becauſe theſe ſtates were little diſtinguiſhed in war, but be- 


cauſe they ſolicited the Lacedzmonians to accept of the conditions of peace offered 
them by the Thebans. 
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barely exiſt, but live in honour ; and, if that be impoſſible, 
they muſt die. This maxim ought to govern their delibera- 
tions in the council, as well as their actions in the field. Con- 
cerning the former, indeed, they ought to be particularly ſoli- 
citous; becauſe fortune may decide the event of a battle, but 
the reſolutions taken in this aſſembly, are the free reſult of 


their ſentiments. For my own part, I can conceive no reaſon 


why individuals ſhould be willing, at the riſque of their lives, 
to defend their private eſtate, and to maintain their perſonal cha- 
racters, while, united in one body, they ſuffer their common in- 
heritance to be deſtroyed, and abandon that public character in 


Greece which their anceſtors have bequeathed them. Shall the 


deſcendants of thoſe who nobly contended for ſuperiority, be un- 
willing to fight for independence? Shall they who even them- 
ſelves have been accuſtomed to the dignity of command, be guilty 
of a mean ſubmiſſion? How ſhould we appear at the Olympic 
games, and other public aſſemblies ?—or ſhall we ever dare to 
appear at them? At theſe general conventions of the Gre.ks, a 
citizen of Sparta uſed to be looked upon with more admiration, 
and to be treated with greater reſpect, than even the comba- 
tants who had been crowned with victory. But inſtead of ho- 


nour we ſhall now meet with contempt, the reſpect before paid 


us will be converted into ridicule, and we ſhall be as remark- 
able on account of our diſgrace, as we were formerly diſtin— 
guiſhed for our virtues. When the public ſacrifices are to be 
performed, we ſhall ſee thoſe who were once our ſlaves, but 
who are now maſters of our inheritance, preſent richer offerings 
to the Gods than we ourſelves can afford them. This will be 
an occaſion of no ſmall triumph over us; for we mult patiently 
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endure thoſe inſults and reproaches of which ſlaves, when 
placed on an equal footing with their maſters, are naturally fo 
laviſh. Ours indeed have been treated with extraordinary ſe- 
verity, ſo that their raillery will be uncommonly ſevere. It is 
impoſſible to expreſs what uneaſineſs it will give you. If 


then you would not be afterwards expoſed to this humiliation 


and diſgrace, you mult at preſent concert ſuch meaſures as will 
enable you to avoid them: It is now only that this choice can 
be made; and ſurely there is nothing which ought not to be 
hazarded rather than that you, who before diſdained to live 
on an equal footing with freemen, ſhould be ſubjected to the 
inſults of ſlaves. If this could ever take place, we ſhould be 
regarded as vain boaſters, who, though their principles were 
not more noble than thoſe of other men, had put on a ſplendid 
maſk of fiftitious magnanimity ; and we ſhould confirm the 
cavils of our enemies, at a time when we have the moſt glo- 
rious opportunity to refute them. Let us never ſo ſhamefully 
betray our former fame, but recollecting that combat of our an- 
ceſtors, in which, with one file of men, they gained a trophy 
over many myriads of the Arcadians ; calling to mind the three 


hundred Spartans who oppoſed and vanquiſhed at Thyrea © the 


whole force of Argos ; remembering the one thouſand at Ther- 
mopylæ, who, encountering ſeven hundred thouſand Barba- 
rians, 


© The city of Thyrea was ſituated on the confines of Argos and Lacedæmon, and 
occaſioned frequent contentions between theſe ſtates. At length it was agreed that 
three hundred champions on the fide of the Argives, and as many Spartans, ſhould 
take the field, and decide the right to 'Thyrca, and its territory, by the event of a 


battle. Both parties engaged with ardor ; and the combat continued till only two 


Argives remained, and Othryades a Spartan, Darkneſs came on, ſo that the/Argives 
3 believing 
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rians, neither fled nor were worſted, but gloriouſly ending their 
lives where they were drawn up to fight, diſplayed a degree of 
virtue which it is beyond the reach of eloquence fully to cele- 
brate ;—refleQing on all theſe examples of ancient proweſs, let 
us be animated to valour, let us vigorouſly perſiſt in the war, 
and, without depending upon foreign aid, confide in our native 
bravery, and repel, by fortitude alone, the calamities with 
which we are threatened, | 


It is ſuch an occaſion only as the preſent that can afford an 
opportunity for the truly virtuous to exhibit their character 
in its full luſtre. Proſperity is ſo favourable to the coward, 
that it may even conceal his baſeneſs *; but thoſe misfortunes, 
which make him known and deſpiſed, enable the brave to ſhew 
themſelves in their genuine colours. We ought to avail our— 
ſelves, therefore, of our preſent ſituation, which not only per- 


mits, but requires us to diſplay the ſuperiority of thoſe maxims 


in which, we have been educated. 


believing they had obtained a complete victory, returned home in triumph. Othry- 
ades, now become maſter of the field, erefted a trophy, by heaping together the dead 
bodies. As it thus became difficult to decide which party was conqueror, hoſtilities 
again commenced between the two ſtates, many battles were fought, and victory at 
length declared itſelf on the fide of the Lacedæmonians. (Herodotus, I. i. Pauſan. 
in Argol.) As the orator mentions the number of three hundred Spartans, it ſeems, 
at firſt ſight, that he alludes to the battle above related : but as his account by no 
means agrees with that of the hiſtorians, it is rather probable that he hints at ſome fact 
of which we are no where elſe informed. This is likewiſe the caſe with what he ſays of 
the victory over the Arcadians ; and many events are mentioned by the Greek orators, 
which none of their hiſtorians have tranſmitted to us. 


4 'This paſlage is imitated by Demoſthenes in the ſecond Olynthiac : the beginning 


of this diſcourſe alſo, reſembles very much the beginning of the firſt Philippic of De- 
moſthenes. 
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Nor is it improbable that the reſult of the preſent tranſac- 
tions may be very different from what you are inclined to ima- 
gine. You cannot be ignorant that the conſequences of many 
events, at firſt fight deemed extremely calamitous, have in 
the end proved in the higheſt degree advantageous. I need 
not recur to diſtant examples : the leading ſtates in Greece, 


thoſe of Athens and Thebes, have acquired diſtinction and 


greatneſs, not during the ſecurity of peace, but amidſt the 
dangers of war. Adverlity compelled them to exert their 
utmoſt vigour 3 their misfortunes rendered them inſenſible 
to danger; they learned at length to conquer, after they had 
been frequently overcome. It is thus that the one of thoſe ſtates 
obtained a ſuperiority over all their neighbours, and that the 
other has lately riſen to ſuch a ſtation among the Greeks, as it 
could never have been expected to aſſume. The ſplendor of 
glory, the luſtre of eminence, the dignity of power, theſe are 
not the fruits of inactivity, but the prizes of victory and labour. 
It is worthy of us to contend for them; and in ſo glorious a 
conteſt, our bodies, our fortunes, and our lives, are all wiſely 
endangered. For if we can again elevate the city to that con- 
ſideration and power from which ſhe has unfortunately fallen, 
we ſhall not only eclipſe the glory of our anceſtors, but exhibit 
ſuch a degree ol virtue as our poſterity can never hope to excel, 
and as thoſe who celebrate the renown of Sparta can never pre- 
tend, by the molt elaborate panegyric, ſufficiently to extol. 

It ought not at preſent to eſcape you, that the curiofity of 
all men has been excited, and that their attention is now fixed 
upon the deliberations of this aſſembly. You are placed as on 
the public theatre of Greece, where cach individual muſt give 


an 
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an exhibition of thoſe principles which inſpire him, and of 


thoſe virtues by which he is animated, The path of honour 
and ſafety lies open before you. If you now ſhiink from 
danger, it will continue to hang over you; war, diſorder, and 
ledition, will be the certain fruits of your preſent timidity, and 
will heighten your diſgrace : but if vou determine to die in 
defence of your rights, you will not only procure immediate 
applauſe, but perpetual ſecurity. Let us therefore, encou- 
raging one another, endeavour to gain new trophies for our 
country; let us never expoſe the name of Lacedæmon to in- 
ſult and contempt, dilappoint the hopes of thoſe who take plea=- 
ſure in our fame, or exchange, for the ſhort tenure of a pre- 
carious life, that diſtinguiſhed reputation which we have ſo 
univerſally obtained. It is honourable to ſacrifice your lives 
for immortal renown, and to purchaſe, at the mean price of 
a miſerable exiſtence, ſuch an acceſſion of glory as ſhall 
deſcend unimpaired to your moſt diſtant poſterity. This conſi— 
deration ought to rouſe your courage; for if you imagined your 
anceſtors and poſterity to be preſent in this aſſembly, the former 
%ho:ting you not to betray the fame of Sparta, not to diſgrace 

the victories which they won, nor to diſhonour thoſe inſtitu— 
tions by which you yourſelves have been formed; the latter re- 
quiring at your hands the poſſeſſion of that country which they 
juſtly claim as their. right, and that pre-eminence in Greece 
which they regard as their inheritance, Couid you deny the 
propriety of the exhortation, or the juſtice of the demand? 
Muft you not allow the one to be as realonabte as the other 1s 
well founded I conclude with. obſerving, that, during all the 
wars and Cangers in which your anceſtors have been engaged, 
( the 
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the enemy never raiſed a trophy over them when conducted 
by a prince of my family: And it is ſurely the wiſeſt part to 
follow the advice of thoſe in the council, under whom we 
have been moſt ſucceſsful in the field. 


* Two different branches of the family of the Heraclidz reigned conjointly in 


Sparta ; the one deſcended from Euryſthenes, the other from Procles ; Archidamus 
ſprung from the latter, 
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TRIBUTARY STATES Which had 
revolted from them. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is, perhaps, no work extant, that affords a 

more complete and ſatisfactory view of the politics of 
Greece, than that which is given in the following oration. 
The maxims and reaſonings which are employed in it can never 
be unſeaſonable, while the governing part of every ſtate 1s guided 
by avarice, ambition, and that unhappy train of paſſions with 
which the right to exerciſe power too naturally corrupts the 
heart, The orator, in order to moderate theſe dangerous incli- 
nations in the Athenian aſſembly, which was inveſted with the 
whole majeſty of that republic, explains the fatal conſequences 
with which the gratification of them muſt be attended. He il- 
luſtrates his obſervations on this ſubject by examples drawn from 
the hiſtory of his own country, and of the reſt of Greece ; and 
he points out to the Athenians the beſt means of promoting 


their national happineſs and ſecurity. 


When Iſocrates addreſſed his countrymen on this important 
ſubje&, the affairs of Greece had returned to a ſituation nearly 
reſembling that in which they had been placed before the com- 
mencement * of the Peloponneſian war. The battle of Leuctra 
had given a fatal blow to the power of Sparta, Thebes had loſt 
her ſhort-lived ſuperiority in the field of Mantinea. Athens, 
riſing on the ruins of her rivals, made good her ancient pre— 
tenſions, and aſſumed her former pre-eminence. Unaccul\- 
tomed to good fortune, ſhe ſeemed unable to bear it“; the 


See Diſcourſe on tae Hiſtory of Greece, | 8 Iſoc. Areop. 
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vexations which ſhe formerly exerciſed againſt her dependent 
ſtates were renewed, and even exceeded; and the iſlands of 
Chios, Rhodes, Coos, as well as the city of Byzantium, provoked 
by her injuſtice and rapacity, were compelled openly to revolt. 
The Athenians prepared a fleet of ſixty ſail, and appointed 
Chares and Chabrias to employ it againſt the rebels. Theſe 
generals ſailed for the iſle of Chios, where they found that the 
enemy, informed of their motions, had aſſembled the greateſt 
part of their forces. But this did not prevent them from acting 
with ſpirit in order to quaſh at once the hopes of the inſurgents. 
They beſieged the capital of Chios by ſea and land; the iſlanders 
defended themſelves with vigour. Chares, who commanded 
the Athenian army, repulſed their ſallies; but the veſſel of 
Chabrias being broken in pieces, he himſelf was lain, and the 
Athenian fleet compelled to retire. Encouraged by this ſucceſs 
againſt enemies who at firſt pretended to deſpiſe them, the 
rebels augmented their navy, and ravaged the iſlands of Lem- 
nos and Samos, which belonged to the Athenians. Theſe 
next year ſent out another fleet of ſixty ſail, under the com- 
mand of Iphicrates and Timotheus, the braveſt and moſt ex- 
perienced of their generals. This ſquadron joined that com- 
manded by Chares, who now cruiſed in the Helleſpont. The 
generals determined to lay ſiege to Byzantium, which obliged 
the rebels to collect their whole forces in order to defend that 
place, The hoſtile armaments approached each other, and 
were preparing for action, when a violent ſtorm aroſe, which 
made Iphicrates and Timotheus judge proper to decline the en- 
gagement. Chares alone infiſted on giving battle; but being 


B. Ch. 361. i Diod. Rhodom. p. 412. 
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over-ruled by his colleagues, he called the ſoldiers to witneſs 
their oppoſition, and ſent diſpatches to Athens, accuſing them 
of incapacity or cowardice, The Athenians, who were never 
ſlow to believe any malignant report, deprived © them of their 
command, and condemned each of them to pay a fine of ſeve- 


ral talents. 


Chares, now ſole general, made a very extraordinary uſe of 
the power with which he was intruſted. Inſtead of carrying 
on the operations againſt the rebels, he lent aſſiſtance to Phar- 
nabazus, a Perſian governor, who, having revolted from his 
maſter, was in danger of being cruſhed by an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men. The ſuperior bravery of the Athenian troops 
enabled him not only to avoid deſtruction, but even to conquer 
the forces of the Great King. Chares was amply rewarded 
for this ſervice by Pharnabazus, who furniſhed him with every 
thing neceſſary for ſatisfying the demands of his ſoldiers. 


The whole of this tranſaction, how extraordinary ſoever it 
might appear in the preſent age, neither ſurpriſed nor diſpleaſed 
the Athenians. They were accuſtomed to allow their generals to 
act without inſtructions or controul ; and they conſidered it as 
good management in Chares to pay his troops without putting 
the ſtate to any expence on their account. But a ſhort time 
afterwards the court of Perſia ſent to Athens to complain of an 


infraction of the treaty ſubſiſting between that republic and the 


Great King; and threatened, that, unleſs they met with com- 
plete ſatisfaction, they would aſſiſt the rebels with a fleet of 
three hundred ſail. They actually prepared for executing this 
reſolution, which obliged the Athenians to put an end to the 
ſocial war, by declaring the tributary ſtates which had revolted 
from them, altogether free and independent”. 

* Diodor. Rhodom. p. 424. I Diodor. ubi ſupra, 357 before Chril. 
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ON THE PEACE. 


T is uſual with public ſpeakers, to exaggerate the import- 
ance of their ſubject, and to uſe every art to perſuade you, 
that above all other topics of diſcourſe, the preſent deſerves your 
moſt ſerious regard. If ſuch a preface could ever be applied 
with propriety, it 1s ſurely to the matter in deliberation. We. 
are aſſembled to treat of war and peace, objects of the utmoſt 


conſequence, and on which the fate of human affairs in a great. 


meaſure depends. Such is the dignity of the ſubject, but your 


behaviour is nowiſe correſpondent to it : For you liſten not to 


the parties with candour ; and receiving with applauſe all that 
is {aid on one fide of the queſtion, you allow not the advocates 
for the other to raiſe their voice in its defence. This behaviour, 
indeed, is neither new nor ſurpriſing : You are accuſtomed to 


reje& with diſdain whatever does not gratify your paſſions ; 


you are accuſtomed to receive without examination whatever 
\ concurs with your deſires; and your conduct in theſe reſpects 


has long been the object of ſatire. For no people know better 
| than 
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than you, the unhappy effects of flattery. How many fami- 
lies of diſtinction have you ſeen reduced to beggary by a herd 
| of paraſitical attendants? And how contemptible do thoſe ap- 
Il pear, who in private life become a prey to ſuch ſeducers? But 
1 in your public conduct you imitate their example, and repoſe 
i more confidence in thoſe who flatter you than in all the reſt of 
the citizens. 


1 This diſpoſition in you has changed the views of your 
it ſpeakers ; they have abandoned all concern for the public in- 
| | tereſt ; they ſtudy and compoſe only to pleaſe your inclinations, 

and when they have diſcovered a poiſon agreeable to your taſte, 
they come hither, in crowds, to retail it. This was never more 
the caſe than with thoſe who have given their opinion in the 
1 preſent queſtion. It was evident to them, that you would ap- 
| | | plaud the partiſans of the war, rather than the adviſers of the 
| peace. The firſt dazzle your minds, elevate your hopes gve 
1 you expectations of dividing the ſpoils of other ſtates, 
and of raiſing Athens to her former ſuperiority. The 
ſecond propoſe none of theſe advantages; inſtead of in- 
flaming your ambition, they would inſpire you with juſtice ; 
and they adviſe you to reſt ſatisfied with your preſent circum- 
ſtances and condition, an advice which few men can ſupport. 
For ſo deluſive are our hopes, and our defires fo inſatiable, that 
in the midſt of ſecurity and abundance we deſpiſe what we 
might enjoy, and for the uncertain proſpect of adding to our 
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| » During the proſperity of their country, the Athenians had acquired rich eſtates 
| h in the territories of the different people who were engaged in the preſent war. As in 
| all probability they had not been very ſcrupulous about the mean: of obtaining theſe 
poſſeſſions, they would naturally be deprived of them, if the revoltc4 cities were not 
| again reduced to obedience. Private rapacity, therefore, conſpired with public 
| ambition, in engaging the Athenians to deſire that this might be effected. 

| | 


_ | happineſs, 
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happineſs, often deſtroy it. This, you ſay, is folly ; you are 
right : But conſider, whether you are not yourſelves guilty of 
this folly. For what elſe is this rage for war, this ardor for 
taking the ficld, not as if you had been adviſed to it by men of 
very ordinary capacities, but as if ſome god, acquainted 
with futurity, had predicted your ſucceſs. Men of ſenſe do 
not aſſemble to deliberate on what they have already deter- 
mined ; they execute their reſolutions; and when met to re- 
ſolve, they lay down that plan which appears moſt advantage- 
ous, and leave the event to fortune. But you act a very dif- 
ferent part, and pretending to come hither in order to receive 
advice upon the ſtate of your affairs, and to embrace that mea- 
ſure which is beſt ſupported by argument, you act as if al- 
ready convinced of what is proper to be done, and diſdain to 
hear any propoſal which does not flatter your paſſions. 


Yet ſuch propoſals ought ever to be moſt ſuſpected. The 
paſſions themſelves are extremely eloquent, and the orator, 
whoſe cauſe they favour, may eaſily obſcure the truth and 
blind you to every true ſentiment of intereſt, But the man 
who oppoſes. your paſhons, has no opportunity to deceive ; he 
muſt ſupport himſelf by reaſon alone, and his arguments, unleſs 
founded on the moſt evident utility, can never be perſuaſive, 
Beſides, how can we form a proper judgment of what is paſt, 
or conjecture wiſely about what is to come, unleſs we balance 
the opinions of thoſe who are at variance, and behave with the 
niceſt juſtice between the contending parties? I wonder, if the 
young have not heard, if the old do not remember, that no 
diſadvantage ever reſulted to us from the advice of pacific men, 
while by thoſe who raſhly encouraged us to war, we were in— 


volved in the greateſt calamities. But we forget all this; we 
are 
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are bent on making war, and without having any determinate 
object in view, we are prepared to launch our fleet, to pay 
our contributions, to aſſiſt or to attack indiſcriminately, 
and all this with as much indifference as if it were not 
our own country that we expoſed to danger. The reaſon 
of ſuch extravagance is, becauſe we pay much leſs atten- 
tion to the public intereſts than to our private concerns. In 
the latter, we take the advice of men more experienced than 
ourſelves. But in our public aſſemblies, we diſtruſt, we envy 


ſuch men. There the moſt riotous are the moſt popular; the 


mild voice of reaſon is overpowered by the tumultuous diſſo- 
nance of paſſion ; we hear and applaud only the molt profligate, 
and beſtow more honours on thoſe who diſſipate the treaſures 
of the ſtate, than on ſuch as ſupport it with their private for- 
tunes. Is it poſhble, that under ſuch adviſers you ſhould ever 
paſs a decrce that is uſeful ? 


I am not inſenſible of the danger to which I now expoſe my- 
ſelf. I know that this pretended liberty in which we glory, 
extends only to the buffoons on your theatre ", to the moſt in- 
conſiderate and ſeditious in your public aſſemblies. I know, 
what of all is moſt intolerable, that you think yourſelves more 
indebted to ſuch as diſgrace you before the whole world, than 
to your real benefactors, and that your bittereſt enemies are 
thoſe who ſeek to undeceive you. Though ſenſible of all this, 
I deſiſt not from my purpoſe, for I came not hither to 
ſolicit your protection: I have no votes to ſeduce, no fa- 


n The remains of Ariſtophanes, ſufficiently prove the licentiouſneſs of the ancient 
comedians, He often attacks not only the meaſures of the government, but the cha- 
racter of thoſe who adminiſtered it. The rich and poor, virtuous and profligate, 
gods and men, are all involved in one continued flow of inſolent undiſcerning ridicule. 
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vours to demand : I come barely to declare my opinion, firſt, 
upon the queſtion- which the preſidents of the aſſembly have 
propoſed, and afterwards on the general ſtate of our affairs; 
for unleſs theſe be placed on a different footing, even the peace 
itſelf will not avail you. N 


I am of opinion then, and I aver, that we ought to make 
peace not only with the Chians and Rhodians, the inhabitants 
of Byzantium and Coos, but with all our enemies in general, 
The articles ought not to be fuch as are now propoſed, but 
the ſame with thoſe which were formerly agreed on between 
the king of Perſia and the Lacedemonians®. According to 
theſe, all Greece 1s to be governed by its own laws ; no ſtate 
is permitted to keep garriſons in the territories of its neigh- 
bours, but each is left free and independent. What conditions 


can be more equitable in themſelves, or more beneficial to - 


Athens ? Should I here conclude, I know what an outcry 


would be raiſed againſt me. What! Do you adviſe us to 


abandon Theſpiæ, Platæa, and other cities, of which the 
Thebans, in direct oppoſition to the moſt ſolemn treatics, have 
deprived us? And ſhall we cede, without the moſt urgent ne— 
ceſſity, the territories which we ſtill poſſeſs? Yes, if you liſten 
to me with patience, you will be perſuaded, that it is foily to 
think of profiting by iniquity, and of maintaining by violence 
what has been unjuſtly acquired. Ihe conſequences of this 


o Iſocrates here means the peace of Antalcidas, the terms of which he 1pproves, 
as declaring the freedom and independence of all the Grecian ſtates ia Europe. But in 
other parts of his works, he ſeverely blames the authors of this peace, for turrender- 
ing the liberties of the Aſiatic Greeks to the king or Perſia, aud for entering into a 
treaty which, in as far as it regarded Europe, they had no intentien to obſerve, 
See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece, and the Pancgyric of Athens. 
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deſign of my diſcourſe, this is the object of which I ſhall never 
loſe ſight. 


Let us begin with the peace, and firſt determine what 
would at preſent ſatisfy us. If we ſettle this point with pre- 
ciſion, we ſhall have a ſtandard to direct us through the whole 
courle of our reaſoning. If Athens then were rendered ſecure 
againſt all danger from abroad, if the cauſes of our internal 
diſſenſions were removed, and if, while we ourſelves enjoyed 
all the means of happineſs and pleafure, we acquired the uni- 
verſal eſteem of the Greeks, would that be ſufficient ? For my 
part, I fancy we ſhould have nothing further to defire ; our 
ſtate would then have attained the ultimate pitch of felicity. 
But the war alone deprives us of theſe advantages. Our pro- 
perty is alienated or exhauſted, we are expoſed to continual 
dangers, and we daily loſe our reputation among the Greeks. 
By making a peace, however, upon ſuch a plan as equity re- 
quires, we ſtill have it in our power to re-eſtabliſh our affairs, 
to repel all danger from abroad, and to ſettle thoſe internal 
commotions which ſo much diſtreſs us. Our riches will con- 
tinually increaſe, for we ſhall have no officers to maintain, no 
gallies to equip, no extraordinary taxes to raiſe, but cultivating 
the ſoil in peace, and joyfully failing the ocean, we ſhall reſtore 
agriculture, commerce, and all thoſe arts which the war has ſo 
long baniſhed. We ſhall in a ſhort time double the revenues of 
the ſtate : The city will be crowded with foreign merchants, of 
whom many. will conſtantly reſide there, and others will reſort 
to it occaſionally : What is of ſtill more importance, all our 
neighbours will voluntarily become our allies. They will not 
favour us when ſucceſsful, and deſert us in our adverſity, but, 


engaged 


. , E: 155 


engaged more from ſentiment than intereſt, they will act the 
part of true friends and aſſociates. 


Beſides, we may obtain by negociation, what, I am afraid, 
we ſhall never acquire by arms. Do not believe, that Kerſo— 
bleptes would contend with you for the Cherſoncſe *, or Philip 
for Amphipolis, if they found you diſpoſed to ſct any bounds 
to your uſurpations. At preſent they dread you as neighbours, 
becauſe, ever unſatisfied with your condition and preſent power, 
you have always in agitation ſome new plan of ambition. Put 
if you change your manners, they will alter their views, they 
will abſtain from invading your territories, they will reſtore 
even their conqueſts, and they will delire to promote your 
grandeur in order to ſecure their own. 


If you deſire to extend your poſſeſſions, Thrace lies open 
before you. On this ſide, there is enough of land not only to 
ſatisfy the Athenians, but even to ſupply with comfortable ſet- 
tlements all thoſe Greeks, who having no fixed habitation, lead 
a miſerable, vagabond life, in ſtrolling from one country to 
another. Here Athenadorus and Calliſtratus *, the firſt a private 
perſon, the ſecond an exile, have founded cities and eſtabliſhed 
colonies. Athens is ſurely in the moſt favourable ſituation for 
improving to the beſt advantage ſuch portions of this country 
as full remain unoccupied ; and this would be an object more 


» Kerſobleptes, ſon of Cotys, king of that part of Thrace, lying near the 
Cherſoneſus. 


1 The former was a ſoldier of fortune, in the ſervice of Beriſades, a king in 
Thrace. Ne is here called a private perſon, in oppoſition to Calliſtratus, who flouriſh - 
ed. as an orator at Athens, and acquired great glory by a pleading for the city of 
Orcpus. Demoſthenes, at the age of fixteen, was preient.on this occafon, ant the ho- 
nours conferred on Calliſtratus, firit inſpired him with the ambiiion of becoming 4 
public ſpeaker, Plutarch in Vit. Demoith, Demolth, conc. Mid, | 
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worthy the attention of the miſtreſs of Greece, than the col- 
lecting of mercenary armies in order to enflave her neigh- 
bours. 


Wich regard to what your ambaſſadors ſhould report, this 


perhaps may ſufſice. But it is not enough to vote a peace, 


unleſs you take ſuch meaſures as may preſerve it. The treaties 
which you have lately made, are productive of no laſting ad- 
vantage; they are not cures but palliatives, and after their 


momentary force is ſpent, our diſorders break out with re— 


doubled violence. In order thoroughly to remove them, you 
mult be convinced, that juſtice is not more preterable to iniqui- 
ty, than tranquillity to contendon, and moderation to ambi- 
tion. Theſe are topics on which your ſpeakers are afraid to 
addreſs you ; but they ſhall be the ſubjec of my diſcourſe. 
For I am perſuaded they might be the ſource of your ſecurity, 
and that the meaſures which you now purſue, mult terminate 
in your deſtruQion. 


The ſpeaker who quits the ordinary path, and endeavours 
to change your whole ſyſtem and deſigns, muſt enter into many 
details, which unavoidably ſwell his diſcourſe. He muſt recal 
the paſt tranſactions of this and the neighbouring ſtates, com- 
mending what is praiſe-worthy, blaming what is amiſs, exhort- 
ing and adviſing you; and after all, there is a poſſibility he may 
not eſſectuate his purpoſe. For the matter ſtands thus: All 
men deſire to promote their own intereſt; each would be 
more. wealthy and more powerful than his neighbour. But 
by what ſteps to arrive at this ſuperiority, is a matter 
extremely uncertain, and about which there is a great 
diverſity of opinions. Many private perſons, and ſomeſtates, 
are very happy in their conjectures, as we may conclude 

from 
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from their ſucceſs: others are exccedingly unfortunate, for ex- 
ample, the inhabitants of Athens. For provided we cover the 
ſea with gallies, lay our neighbours under contribution, and 
oblige them to ſend hither their magiſtrates; we fancy that all 
15 well, and that we are advancing in the ſure road to opulence 
and power. An unpardonable miſtake! For as by this con- 
duct we were once reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, ſo have we 


no reaſon to look for more happy conſequences by perſiſting 


in it. But by the practice of juſtice and moderation, and by 
relieving the oppreſſed, we obtained a voluntary empire in 
Greece, an empire which we inreaſonably affect to deſpiſe. 
And to ſuch extravagance of folly are ſome arrived, that they 
talk of injuſtice as diſhonourable indeed, but not diſadvantage- 
ous, and of juſtice as a thing extremely praiſe-worthy, but 
more convenient for others, than for thoſe who practiſe it. 
Wretched ſophiſtry! as if wealth, power, honour, in one word, 
happineſs itſelf, were not the reward of virtue; as if the virtues 
of the mind were not accompanied with every other advantage ; 


as if ſuch as neglect them were not blind to their trueſt intereſt; 
and the temperate, the brave, and the juſt, were not eſpecially 


favoured both by gods and men. For my own part, I am 
perſuaded, that theſe alone obtain what 1s truly uſeful, while 
the unjuſt become the victims of gain; and like creatures 
which are caught with a bait, purchaſe an accidental pleaſure 
at the prize of abſolute deſtruction. But the pious and juſt 


live perfectly ſecure, and eternal felicity lies open to their 


proſpect. 


As the cauſe of juſtice in general prevails, and as we cannot 
ſce into futurity, we alluredly ought to prefer that conduct 
which 
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which is for the moſt part ſucceſsful. And how abfurd is it 
not to prefer what we acknowledge to be moſt praiſe-worthy, 
and moſt amiable in the fight of the gods ! 

But I am afraid, that I ſpeak in vain, for you have been long 
corrupted by a ſet of men, whole ſole talent conſiſts in deceiv- 
ing you. The groſs artifices xyhich they employ, ſhew their 
contempt of your underſtandings When they have been bribed 
to involve you in a war, they diſcourſe on the glory of imitating 
your anceſtors, and entreat that you would not render yourſelves 
the objeas of public ridicule, by permitting your neighbours to 
navigate the ſea without paying a contribution. But I ſhould 
be glad to know which of your anceſtors they would 
have you imitate; thoſe who lived during the Perſian wars, or 
thoſe who adminiſtered your affairs immediately before 
the war of Decelia. If they propoſe the latter, they only 
adviſe you once more to become {laves. But if they ſpeak 
of the conquerors at Marathon, 1s it not the utmoſt ab- 
ſurdity to celebrate the virtues of thoſe heroes, and with the 
{ame breath to exhort their poſterity to maintain a conduct 
directly oppoſite to theirs, a conduct ſo ſhameful, that I am 
uncertain whether I may fafely venture to expoſe it? For [ 
know, you feel more reſentment againſt thoſe who blame your 
miſtakes, than againſt thoſe who lead you to commit them, 
But I will ſpeak, I will prefer your ſafety to my own ; con- 
vinced, that it 1s the duty of thoſe who love their country to 
propoſe, not the molt Hattering, but the moſt uſeful advice. 
And you ſhould receive it with patience, conſidering, that 
there are many preſcriptions for diſeaſes of the body, but that 
to a mind- difordered by irregular paſſions, one remedy alone 
can be adminiſtered, a dilcourle adapted to correct them. And 

18 
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is it not ſtrange, while you ſuffer your bodies to be burnt and 

. mangled, in order to prevent ſtill greater pains, that you ſhould 

reject a diſcourſe, without knowing whether it may have the 
power to relieve you ? 


] ſpeak in this manner, becauſe I would cenſure plainly 
whatever I think amiſs, and explain my opinion without 
diſguiſe. And were a ſtranger from a diſtance, one uncorrupt- 
ed by the ſophiſtry of your ſpeakers, to be made acquainted 
with the real ſtate of your affairs muſt he not declare you to 
be abſolutely mad ? For while you admire your anceſtors, and 
regard their conduct as highly honourable to yourſelves, you 
diſcover the utmoſt ſolicitude to avoid whatever they purſued, 
and to purſue whatever they avoided. The grand object of 
their lives was to defend Greece againſt the Barbarians. You 
recal thoſe who lived on the ſpoils of Afia *, and command 
them to plunder Greece. They acquired pre-eminence by re— 
lieving the diſtreſſed, and by delivering their country ; you, 
by attempting to enſlave it, and by diſtreſſing your allies, con- 
tend for the fame honour ; you who are ſo unworthy of your 

anceſtors, that whereas they abandoned their country in behalf 
of the general ſafety, and both by land and ſea overcame the 
Barbarians, you venture not into the held even to maintain 
your pretenſions, but deſire to become the tyrants of mankind 
without daring to be their conquerors. 


While you would declare war againſt all the world, by whom 
do you propoſe to carry it on? By the moſt abandoned and 


The Perſians frequently made uſe of Greek mercenaries in their wars againſt the 
nations on their frontiers, or againſt revolted provinces. But when dometic diſſenſions 
broke out in Greece, each ſtate recalled its troops from foreign ſervice, to fight the 
battles of their country, 
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deſperate of men, the refuſe of the jails of Greece, the diſgrace 
of human nature; men who know no attachment but that of 
gold, and who will deſert your ſervice, whenever they find 
another more profitable. Yet theſe men you truſt, you employ, 
and were they to violate your wives and children you would 
not venture to puniſh them : So that when we ſhall receive ac- 
counts of their outrages and barbarity, I doubt not but you 
will rejoice in having diſcovered inſtruments ſo fit for your 
deſigns. Such 1s our madneſs, that though almoſt reduced to 
beggary, we have undertaken to maintain armies; we plunder 
our own allies to pay the common enemies of ſociety : And in 
all this we differ from our anceſtors; I mean not when they 
were the objects of admiration, but of jealouſy to the Greeks. 
Even then, though their coffers were full of ſilver, they march- 
ed in perſon againſt the enemy; but we, with an exhauſted 
treaſury, and a city crowded with inhabitants, have adopted the 
inſtitutions of Perſia, and ſet on foot a mercenary army. Our 
anceſtors, when they equipped their gallies, employed foreigners 
in rowing them ; they truſted arms only with the citizens : but 
we, reverſing this order, make ſailors of our citizens, and 
ſoldiers of our ſlaves; and when our fleet ſhall make a deſcent 
on the enemy's country, the maſters of Greece will appear with 


oars in their hands, and thoſe men I have lately deſcribed 
will fight ſhining in armour. 


Were our internal affairs better regulated, there might till 
be ſome hopes of recovery. But theſe, alas! preſent a proſpect 
more diſmal, than any we have yet contemplated. Conſidering 
the antiquity of our origin, and the priority of our political 
eſtabliſhments, we ought to afford an example to all mankind, 
of the happy effects of a wile legiſlation. Yet our government 


18 
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is as turbulent and ſeditious, as if we were but newly formed 
into ſociety, and though we value ourſelves on our nobility, 
we deal it out with leſs reſerve, than even the Triballi and Leu- 
cani adopt members into their families. 


Our laws are numerous, but without force, as one example 
may convince you. That man who is found guilty of giving 
bribes, the law puniſhes with death, but we reward him with 
the command of our armies; and the more culpable he is in 
this reſpect, the higher are the offices beſtowed on him. 


We pretend that our free conſtitution of government is as 
dear to us as our lives: But, though we have ſeen that peace 
is its only ſecurity, and that war has twice overturned it, we 

- accuſe the advocates for peace of oligarchical principles, and 
we regard the adviſers of the war as friends to democracy. 
No people have heard more political reaſonings, or enjoyed a 

greater variety of political experience than ourſelves ; yet no 
people have leſs firmneſs and deciſion : Never, during a whole 
day, are we of the ſame mind. We come into the aſſembly 
with a reſolution to oppoſe certain meaſures ; we ſupport theſe 
meaſures in the aſſembly ; and reflecting on what is done, 
we again return to the firſt reſolution. Tie philoſophical 
Athenians, they who think themſelves diſtinguiſhed above all 
the Greeks for their wiſdom, are led by the moſt contemptible 
of men. They commit the chief adminiſtration to thoſe whom 
no one would entruſt with the management of a private con- 
tract; and confer. the guardianſhip of their conſtitution on men 
the moſt profligate and abandoned. Yet, when we fend forth | 
a colony, we are careful in chooling a proper perſon to con- id | 


: Yn — 


The Triballi were a barbarous people in the neighbourhood of Macedonia; and 
the Leucani an ignoble tribe in Italy. 
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duct it; becauſe we know that all the reſt will follow his ex- 
ample, and that it is chiefly on his merit the fortune of the 
colony muſt depend. But we ſhould be aſhamed to imitate 
our rulers, and would regard it as an affront to be compared 
with them. 


Our anceſtors devolved on the ſame perſons the care of their 
military expeditions, and of their political arrangements. That 
man whoſe propoſals were the moſt reaſonable, and whoſe 
ſchemes were approved of appeared to be the propereſt inſtru- 
ment for carrying them into execution. But we hear as coun- 
ſellors, thoſe whom we dare not venture to employ as generals, 
becauſe they are altogether devoid of experience : Not that our 
generals are choſen with greater care; they are ſuch indeed as 
have never expoſed themſelves by giving advice in the public 
aſſembly, being convinced that no one would liſten to them; 
and they ſeem ſent forth to learn on a larger ſcale, amidſt the 
political intereſts of all Greece, thoſe principles of wiſdom 
which they could never unravel while private men, or confined 
to the narrow politics of Athens. I do not comprehend all 
under this deſcription ; I know there are exceptions: nor do I 
pretend fully to enumerate your miſtakes; the time itſelf would 
fail me. 


It will be demanded, however, by ſuch as are moſt conſcious 
of their guilt, how it happens that, notwithſtanding all this 
behaviour, we ſhould not only be ſafe, but enjoy a power ſupe- 
rior to that of any other ſtate ? I anſwer, our enemies were as 
fooliſh as we ourſelves : For had the Thebans, after their vic- 
tory over Sparta, and while we continued to behave with our 
uſual madneſs, delivered Peloponneſus from ſlavery, rendered 
the other ſtates of Greece independent, and eſtabliſhed a gene- 


ral 
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ral and ſolid peace, there would then be no longer room for 
ſuch queſtions, and we ſhould now, by a ſad experience, be 
convinced, that moderation is more profitable than ambition. 
But as affairs are conducted, the Thebans ſave. us, and we ſave 
the Thebans ; the miſtakes of the one prove the ſecurity of the 
other; and we ſeem entered into a new and uncommon alli- 
ance, not for mutual defence, or for attacking a forcign enemy, 
but each of us for diſtreſſing ourſelves, Were we poſſeſſed of 
the ſmalleſt penetration, we ſhould bribe one another to call 
public aſſemblies; for the oftener that the one of us aſſembles 
to deliberate, the greater are the advantages which reſult to the 
other. But it requires ſmall reflection to perceive, that a 
power founded on the weakneſs of our enemies, or a wiſdom 
depending on their folly, are not to be relied on. Their cir- 
cumſtances may change, and ours, which are barely relative, 
muſt change along with them. But a force abſolute and real, 
a conduct circumſpect and prudent, enfure, beyond the poſſibi- 
lity of failure, the moſt ſolid and permanent advantages. 


To theſe inconſiderate and ſuperficial cavillers, it is not, 
therefore, difficult to reply. But were I reprimanced by one 
of you here preſent, who poſſeſſed a more reaſonable way 
of thinking, and who, admitting the truth of what I have hi- 
therto advanced, ſhould obſerve, that a man really intereſted in 
your happineſs ought not only to point out the diſorders under 
which you labour, but the proper means to remove them, I 
ſhould acknowledge myſelf at a loſs for an anſwer ; not for one 
uſeful and proper, but for an anſwer that might Hatter you: 
Yet, ſince I have hitherto ſpoken without diſguiſe, Iwill ven- 
ture, even on this ſubject, to deliver my ſentiments with free- 
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You have alrcady heard that happineſs is not to be found but 
in the road of virtue, and that in order to obtain it, modera- 
tion, picty, and juſtice, are moſt indiſpenſably requiſite. By 
what meaſures we may promote theſe virtues among our citi- 
zens, I proceed to explain, in a manner very different from that 


of your common ſpeakers; and as offenſive, I am afraid, to 
you, as agreeable to truth, 


I am of opinion, then, that it would greatly contribute to 
this end, if we laid aſide our ambitious claim to the ſovereignty 
of the ſeas. It is this which formerly diſſolved the govern- 
ment of our anceſtors, the happieſt that ever was deviſed, 
which now involves us in much confuſion and diſtreſs, and 
which, in one word, is the occaſion of all the calamities that 
we have either ſuffered or inflicted. I am ſenſible of the d ffi- 
culty of ſaying any thing that may be thought reaſonable 
againſt our deſiring a ſuperiority ſo univerſally coveted, and 
which has been the object of ſuch eager contention among the 
principal ſtates of Greece; but as I have already delivered 
many unpopular and odious truths, I beg you would ſtill hear 
me on this one topic, and believe that I would not advance an 
opinion ſo paradoxical, unleſs I were well prepared to defend 
it. 1 aſſert then, that the ſovereignty which we claim is un- 
if juſt; that we never poſſibly can obtain it; and that were nei- 
| — ther of theſe true, we ought ſtill to reject it as an acquiſition 
"mn moſt fatal to our intereſts, That it is unjuſt, you have your- 
| | ſelves taught me. While the Lacedzmonians poſſeſſed it, how 
| f | | many clamours did you raiſe againſt them? Was there a ſtate 
| | in Greece which you did not ſolicit, or an alliance which you 
1 | did not court ? Did you not ſend one embaſly after another to 
„ 8 the king of Perſia, to repreſent that it was equally diſadvan- : 


tageous 
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tageous and unjuſt, that one Grecian ſtate ſhould be miſtreſs of 
the whole confederacy ? Did you not employ every effort, ex- 
hauſt every reſource, fight by ſea and land, until you compelled 
the Lacedæmonians, unwilling as they were, to reſign their un- 
lawful ſuperiority, and to conſent to the general independence ? 
By your conduct, therefore, during thoſe times, as well as by 
the plan of government which now prevails in Athens, you 
have given your deciſion againſt every kind of uſurped pre- 
eminence, and, in the face of the whole world, you have 
proved it to be your opinion, that the weak ought not, as de- 
fenceleſs victims, to be abandoned to the powerful. 

That we never poſſibly can obtain this ſovereignty, is no leſs 
evident, from one fingle obſervation, Can we imagine our- 
ſelves, in the preſent exhauſted ſtate of our finances, capable 
to acquire—what with ten thouſand talents* in our treaſury, 
we were unable to preſerve? particularly while we have the 
manners, not of ſuch as acquired, but of thoſe who loſt it. 
That we ought not therefore to receive ſuch a preſent, 


though voluntarily conferred on us, I think, unavoidably 
follows. 


I ſhould dwell longer on this ſubject were there not a danger 
that, from the frequency of my inveCtives, I appeared to take 
# Pleaſure in finding fault with you; and did I ſpeak before any 

but yourſelves, there might be ſome ground for this calumny. 
But I traduce you not before your enemies, with a view to ren- 
der you odious or contemptible ; I blame you in your own pre- 
ſence, to render you more moderate, more wiſe, and more 
happy. Conſider then, that though the language of admoni- 
tion and reproach be ſometimes unavoidably the ſame, yet 
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the meaning is always different : and that the man who rails 
at you through hatred, does not more deſerve your reſentment, 
tian he, who admoniſhes you through affection, deſerves your 
gratitude and efteem. Let each therefore be received with 
| thoſe ſentiments which his intentions ought to excite; but 
eſpecially honour the man who deſcribes your misfortunes and 
your errors, for it is only by learning to reform the one, that 
you can be enabled to avoid the other. This 1s my defence for 
the ſeverity of any thing I have ſaid, or may full ſay; I now 
return to my purpoſe. 9 


I was going to obſerve, then, that we may be ſenſible of the 
fatality attending the ſovereignty of the ſea, if we examine 
the character and circumſtances of our anceſtors, before and 
after they acquired it. By ſuch an examination we ſhall be 
convinced in what calamities it may involve us. The one ſitu- 
ation was as far preferable to the other, as Ariſtides, Themiſ- 
tocles, and Miltiades are ſuperior to Hyperbolus, Cleophon, 
and the others who now ſeduce you with their fine ſpeeches. 
At that time the people were not corrupted by idleneſs, depreſſ- 
ed by real miſery, and buoyed up by empty expeQations, 
They oppoſed and overcame all the enemies who attempted to 
invade their own country; in fighting againſt thoſe who aſpired 
to the conquelt of all Greece, they acquired the firſt prizes of 
valour ; and their character was ſo highly reſpected, that the 
greater part of their allies in ſome meaſure became their ſub- 
jets. But this ſovereignty ſpeedily altered our circumſtances ; 
and inſtead of that virtue which all contended to extol, infected 
us with a licentiouſneſs which no one could juſtify, It depraved 
tae citizens to ſuch a degree, that, inſtead of conquering our 
enemies, they durſt not venture from qur walls to oppoſe them. 


9 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of preſerving the ſubmiſſion of ſome flares, the conſi- 
dence and eſteem of all, we became ſo univerſally obnoxtous, 
that we muſt have been inevitably reduced to ſervitude, had 
not the Lacedæmonians, our inveterate foes, been more gene- 
rous and placable than our late and natural allies. Nor can we 
blame their reſentment ; they were not the aggreſſors; they 
repelled our injuries; and they did not ſeek vengeance, till 
rouſed by a thouſand provocations, which none, however pa— 
tient, could endure. For was it poſſible any longer to bear 
with the enormities of our magiſtrates, who having collected 
from all quarters men the molt abandoned, and ſtained with 
every vice, placed them on board a fleet on purpoſe to ravage 
Greece? who diſpoſſeſſed the moſt worthy citizens, to ſhare 
their ſpoils with the baſeſt of ruffians? Were I to deſcribe all 
that they committed, I might be of ſome ſervice perhaps to you, 
but I ſhould moſt aſſuredly endanger myſelf; for you are 
accuſtomed to puniſh, not the men who occaſion your diſaſters, 
but ſuch as venture to find fault with theſe men. I ſhall throw 
a veil therefore over their crimes ; you will hear me with more 
patience if I only ſpeak of their folly. 


They ſeemed to rack their invention in order to diſcover 
contrivances for rendering themſelves odious. Having ordered 
the money extorted from our allies to be carried into the Thea- 
tre, they next introduced the children of thoſe who had pe- 
riſhed in the war: thus at the ſame moment iuflaming the re- 


« 'Theſe were regarded as the children of the ſtate, maintained at the public expence, 
until the age of manhood, and then preſented with a complete ſuit of armour, as the 
inſtruments of that honourable profeſſion to which, on account of the merit and fervices 
of their fatliers, they ſeemed deſtined. The magiſtrates, gulded by a vain oftentation, 
thought te diſplay the wealth and happineſs of the ſtate, by ſhewing the great number 
of orphaus maintained at the public expence. 

lentment 
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ſentment of our allies, who ſaw the remains of their plundered 
Tiches, and exciting the indignation of all Greece, who ob- 
ſerved the great number of orphans rendered miſerable by our 
ambition. But our magiſtrates applauded their own conduct, 
and ſeemed to think, that, in this ſpectacle they had given a 
noble exhibition of the proſperity of their country. In this 
opinion they were ſupported by many thoughtleſs, inconſide- 
rate men, who, incapable of ſatisfying their eyes with gazing 
on the treaſure, and dazzled with the ſhow, had not judgment 


to reflect that, as it had been amaſſed by rapine, ſo it would be 
loſt with diſhonour, 


They began ſo much to deſpiſe their native country, and to 
be ſo ambitious of foreign conqueſts, that, when the Lacedz- 
monians invaded Attica, and the walls of Decelia were not yet 
demoliſhed, our magiſtrates behaved like unconcerned ſpecta- 
tors, while their country was the prey of this implacable rival, 
and bent their whole force in equipping a fleet againſt Sicily, 
which had not afforded them the ſmalleſt cauſe for complaint. 
At length the frenzy procecded to ſuch a height, that, though 
incapable of defending their own ſuburbs, they talked of con- 
queriag both Italy and Carthage. Of ſuch a peculiar kind too 
was their madneſs, that misfortunes, which commonly reduce 
the moſt extravagant to reaſon, could produce no ſuch effect on 
them ; though, during this ſhort period, in which we were in- 
toxicated with the ſovereignty of the ſea, we ſuffered misfor- 
tunes more heavy and numerous than 1n all former times. Two 
hundred ſhips of war, with all on board, periſhed in Egypt; 
an hundred and fifty in Cyprus. In Pontus we loſt ten thou- 
ſand men, Athenians or allies. In Sicily, four times that num- 
ber, with two hundred and forty veſſels; and laſt of all, two 


hundred 
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hundred in the Helleſpont. To enumerate the fleets of 
five, or ten fail that periſhed ; to recount the troops cut off 
by thouſands or two thouſands, would be impoſlible, unleſs 
we employed ſeveral years in celebrating their funerals, at 
which our neighbours would aſſiſt, not in order to condole 
with us for our misfortunes, but to rejoice at our affliction. 
For we were not 2ware until our ſepulchres were filled with the 
citizens, and our regiſters, containing the perſons to be elected 
to the higheſt offices, were filled with names unknown in this 
country. All the moſt ancient and moſt illuſtrious families, 
who had eſcaped the dangers of ſo many foreign wars, and the 
fury of ſo many civil commotions, were, during this ſhort pe- 1 
riod, utterly extirpated. Hence we may learn the greatneſs of i 
our misfortunes; we are become a new people. For who | | 
deems happy or proſperous thoſe ſtates which contain a pro- 
miſcuous crowd of inhabitants, and not ſuch only as have pre- 
ſerved, throughout many years and dangers, the families 
which at firſt compoſed them? Nor do we admire thoſe indivi- 4 
duals who have acquired abſolute power, or attained any ſtation | 1 

f 


to which their abilities are unequal; but ſuch only, as, being 
entitled to the higheſt dignities among men, have remained ſa- 
tisfied with that rank which their fellow- citizens have thought 4 
proper to confer on them, Of all ranks, this is the moſt im- | ; 
portant, honourable, and ſecure. During the time of the Per- | 
ſian wars our anceſtors maintained it; and the effects were moſt 
happy and conſpicuous. They did not then live like robbers 1 
or banditti, now revelling in abundance, and now pinched by = 
famine or haraſſed by war. Of the goods of fortune they en- 
joyed a happy mediocrity, equally removed from the inſolence 
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of proſperity, and the depreſſion of indigence. Revered for 


their political virtues, admired for their military talents, they 


led a life not more honourable than innocent. 


But thoſe who came after them adopted other maxims; and 
aCting, not as the leaders, but as the tyrants of the confederacy, 
confounded two kinds of command which are totally different. 
It is the duty of a leader to promote, by his vigilance and 


activity, the ſafety of thoſe who follow him; while the tyrant, 


attentive only to his own intereſt, purchaſes private eaſe and 
pleaſure at the expence of public happineſs. But whoever 
imitates his example, will be involved in his fate; for nature is 


juſt, and puniſhes ſuch as violate her laws, by retorting their 


own wrongs. 


This at leaſt has always happened to the Athenians. We 
placed garriſons in the citadels of our neighbours, and we have 
ſeen the enemy in poſſeſſion of our own. We dragged away 
children as hoſtages, from the boſom of their parents; our 
own children ſuffered famine and diſtreſs, while our city was 
beſieged, and we were unable to relieve them. Having reaped 
the fruits of other men's poſſeſſions, we were driven by vio- 


lence from our native country. Who then, for ſuch un- 


certain advantages, would expoſe themſelves to inevitable ills ? 
Surely none who is not as devoid of underſtanding, as deſtitute 
of every ſentiment of humanity, and who does not regard the 
exerciſe of unlawful power as the principal ſource of happineſs, 
But experience ſhould teach us a different leſſon ; to weigh 
deliberately the conſequences of our behaviour, to regard the 
glory of our country as more precious than our private intereſt, 
and to prefer a virtuous mediocrity, to riches with injuſtice. It 
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was thus our anceſtors acquired perſonal confideration and re- 
gard, and left a country to their deſcendants not leſs glorious 
than happy. 


Hence it is moſt evident, that though no nation can boaſt of 
better men than our own, yet this command of the ſeas which 
we affect, and term a ſovereignty, though it be more properly 
named a misfortune, is ſufficient to bring indiſcriminate ruin 
on all who poſſeſs it. 


We may adduce a proof ſtill more powerful from what befel 


the Lacedzmonians. The greateſt admirers of their virtue- 


cannot allege, that, though we were unfortunate from the par- 
ticular circumſtances of our free government, with which no 
kind of ſovereignty is compatible, yet the Lacedzmonians, if 
poſſeſſed of the ſame power, would have rendered it the means 
of happineſs to all Greece. For the malignity of its influence 
on them, was no leſs remarkable than on ourſelves. Their go- 
vernment had laſted ſeven hundred years, and ſeemed to bid de- 
fiance to time and dangers ; but no ſooner was this ſovereignty 
eſtabliſhed, than it ſhook, and well nigh overturned it. Sloth, 
injuſtice, avarice, and licentiouſneſs took poſſeſhon of individuals. 
The ſtate became inſolent and imperious, and no longer paid 
reſpect to the moſt ſacred oaths and engagements. They imi- 
tated, and even exceeded our example in haraſſing the Greeks; 
and the flames of animoſity which their ambition then kindled, 
will never be extinguiſhed. They who had long been the models 
of the moſt cautious circumſpeQtion, became at once the moſt 
audacious of men; and in their undiſtinguiſhing rage confounded 
enemies and benefactors. For though the king of Perſia had 
aided them with a gift of five thouſand talents in their war 
againſt Athens; though of all their allies the Chians were the 
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boldeſt on the ſea, and the Thebans the moſt powerful by land, 
yet no ſooner had they obtained this ſovereignty, and become 
unrivalled maſters of the lea, than they began to form deſigns 
againſt the 'Thebans, ſent Clearches with an army againſt the 
king of Perſia, and expelling the principal citizens among the 
Chians from their native country, entered their arſenal, and 
ſailed off with their whole fleet. Not ſatisfied with theſe acts 
of injuſtice, and with at once ravaging the iſles and deſolating 
the continent, they diſſolved the democratical governments in 
Italy and Sicily, eſtabliſhed tyrannies every where in their 
room, and infecting all Peloponneſus with diſcord, rendered it 
one ſcene of ſedition and horror. What ſtate did they not in- 
jure? Which of their allies did they not inſult ? Was not the ter- 
ritory of the Eleans diſmembered ? Did not Corinth become a 
prey to their ravages ? Were not the Mantineans expelled from 
their city, and obliged to take refuge in their villages ? Need I 
mention how they ſtormed the city of the Phliaſians, waſted the 
territory of Argos, and in fine continued to act with indiſcrimi- 
nate fury againſt friends and foes, until they prepared for them- 
ſelves the overthrow at Leuctra. This overthrow is regarded as 
the cauſe of their misfortunes, but with great impropriety : It 
was not the cauſe, but the effect of their former arrogance and 
injuſtice, which rendering them odious to their allies, occa- 
ſioned all the calamities attending this fatal defeat. For we 
ſhould regard as the cauſe of any ſignal cataſtrophe, not thoſe 
misfortunes which immediately precede it, but the original 
error or miſtake from which theſe misfortunes flow. It is 
with great reaſon, therefore, that we conſider their acquiring 
the ſovereignty of the ſea as the primary ſource of all, 
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The exact military diſcipline which the Lacedæmonians had 
ſo long maintained, gave them a ſuperiority by land over every 
rival; this ſuperiority enabled them to become maſters of the 
| ſea; but the infolence which this pre-eminence occaſioned, de- 
prived them even of thoſe advantages by which they had ob- 
tained it. They no longer enforced the laws, or imitated the 
manners of their anceſtors ; but imagining themſelves above all 
controul, and aCting without reflexion or deſign, they ſoon 
brought their affairs into ſuch confuſion and diſorder, that no 
meaſures, which they could embrace afterwards, were ſuſh- 
cient to retrieve them. They were unacquainted with the dan- 
gers attending ſuperiority in maritime power ; they knew not 
that it deprives ſuch as are intoxicated with it of the uſe of 
their faculties, and reſembling the nature of harlots, firſt ex- 
cites the deſires and paſſions of men, and afterwards converts 
them into inſtruments of deſtruction. That ſuch are its 
qualities, is evident from its effects. Does it not level 
all conditions? Thoſe who were elevated the higheſt, has it 
not precipitated into immediate ruin? We may inſtance what 
befel ourſelves and the Lacedæmonians. What political ſo— 
cieties were ever better regulated, or enjoyed greater glory 
and renown ? Yet no ſooner were we poſſeſſed of this power, 
than both ſtates became infected with the ſame diſtemper, 
purſued the ſame pernicious meaſures, committed the ſame 


miſtakes, and experienced the ſame misfortunes. Odious to. 


our allics, placed on the verge of {ſlavery and deſtruction, we 
were ſaved by the Lacedzmonians : They in their turn, after 
exciting the reſentment of all their neighbours, and when the 
collected ſtorm was ready to overwhelm them, fled to Athens 
for protection, and there alone obtained it. Who then would 
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covet a ſuperiority, the conſequences of which are ſo diſmal ? 
Who would not rather avoid and deteſt what both ſeduces to 
uncommon guilt, and ſubjeQs to inevitable puniſhment ? 


That the ſectet dangers of this power, however, ſhould have 
remained ſo long concealed from you, is not very extraordinary. 
Men are commonly blinded to the objects of their deſire ; and 
their obtaining of what they moſt ardently wiſh for, 1s more 
frequently advantageous to their enemies than to themſelves, 
This is more eſpecially the caſe with regard to political affairs. 
Did not we purſue a conduct by which the Lacedzmonians be- 
came lords of Greece? The violent meaſures of the Lacedz- 
monians, did they not enable us to re-aſſume our former ſta- 
tion, and to become the arbiters of their very exiſtence as a 
ſtate ? The reſtleſs ambition of the partizans of Athens, did it 
not compel the Greeks to court the alliance of Lacedæmon? 
And did not the inſolence of the Lacedæmonians again oblige 
them to have recourſe to their firſt protectors? Were not the 
Athenian people ſeduced, by the artifices of corrupt ſpeakers, 
to eſtabliſh an abſolute form of government ? And did not the 
mad tyranny of the thirty, render thoſe very citizens, by whom 
they had been elevated to power, more deſirous of a revolution, 
than ſuch as had fled to Phyle, in order to eſcape their deſpo- 
tiſm ? The ſame errors prevail in the affairs of common life. 
How many do we find delighting in certain kinds of food or 
exerciſe, equally prejudicial to the mind and body, avoiding 
others which might be advantageous to both, and yet pretend- 
ing to moderation, while they have no rule but their paſſions. 
If mankind, then, be thus liable to deception in matters of fo 
frequent experience, ought we to be ſurpriſed that this ſhould 


happen with regard to the ſovereignty of the ſeas, an object leſs 
| | familiar, 
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familiar, leſs within the reach of their capacity, and upon 
which they have beſtowed fewer reaſonings and reflexions. 


You ſee with what ardor all men deſire pre-2minence. There 
is no danger which they will not encounter, even in free cities, 
in order to elevate themſelves above their fellow-citizens, and 
to obtain abſolute power. But when they have acquired it, to 
what evils are they not expoſed ? Involved in perpetual hoſtili- 
ties with their fellow-citizens, and compelled to treat with ſe- 
verity ſuch as never offended them, they diſtruſt even their 
ancient companions, ſubmit to the protection of ſlaves with 
whom they are unacquainted, dread thoſe to whom they commit 
their ſafety not leſs than ſuch as endanger it, and regard with 
fear and ſuſpicion the perſons connected with them by the moſt 
endearing ties of nature, Nor are their fears imaginary or 
groundleſs : they know that former tyrants have periſhed by 
the hands of their brothers, children, and wives; and that 
their whole race, amidſt family broils and rancour, has ſome- 
times been utterly extinguiſhed : but ſtill they conſent to run 
the ſame hazards, and to be expoſed to the like misfortunes. 
If men, therefore, of ſuch ſuperior abilities, who enjoyed fo 
brilliant a reputation, and who poſſeſſed ſuch eminent talents, 
as raiſed them to the higheſt ſtations and power; if even theſe 
men eagerly purſue objects, which, when attained, muſt ruin 
them, ought we to be ſurpriſed that the vulgar, weak and ig- 
norant as they are, ſhould fall the victim of fimilar deluſions ? 


While I talk of the folly of tyrants, you hear me with ſatiſ- 
faction; but you diſcover very different ſentiments when I 
ſpeak againſt the ſovereignty of the ſeas. In this, however, your 
conduct 1s moſt unpardonable; for you err againſt the firſt 
principle of wiſdom, condemning in others, what you your- 
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ſelves purſue; and while you allow that tyranny is a misfor- 
tune to thoſe poſſeſſed of it, you deem the ſovereignty of the 
ſeas the greateſt good, though exactly ſimilar to tyranny, both 
in the crimes to which it leads, and in the ſufferings to which 
it expoſes us. It is with the ſame ſpirit you condemn the 
Thebans for injuring the inhabitants of Bœotia, while you ſeem 


to applaud your own conduct in inſulting your allies But it is 
time to abandon this raſh and unfair method of deciding, and 
to conſider by what ſteps theſe two ſtates (ours, | mean, and 


the Laced:xmonian) arrived from ſmall and inconſiderable be- 


ginnings, to the higheſt political ſtations. Conſider alſo in 


what manner they were again precipitated from this elevation, 
and reduced ſo low as narrowly to eſcape ſervitude. Why 
have the Theſlalians fallen into poverty and contempt, who 
formerly were ſo rich and powerful? and the Megarians, 
placed in the moſt narrow circumſtances, without territory, 
harbours, or any ordinary reſource, and obliged, for bare ſub- 
ſiſtence, to cultivate their rocks, become the moſt opulent of 
the Greeks ? The former, though poſſeſſed of three thouſand 
horſemen, and infantry innumerable, allow foreign guards to 
be placed in their citadels; the latter, with hardly any mili- 
tary force, enjoy complete liberty and independence. The 
Theſſalians are always involved in war, or diſtracted by fac- 
tions; while the Megarians, having for neighbours the Pelopon— 
ſians, Thebans, and Athenians, and living in the very center 
of diſorder and tumult, maintain an uninterrupted tranquillity, 
By attending to theſe important facts, and inveſtigating the 
cauſes of them, you will learn, that while licentiouſneſs and 
arrogance lead to inevitable deſtruction, moderation is the only 
road to ſucceſs; moderation, which you deem as beneficial in 
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private life, and advantageous to particular citizens, as unne- 
ceſſary in public tranſactions, and prejudicial to the ſtate. But 
be perſuaded, that vice is always to be avoided, and virtue to be 
purſued, and that ſtill more by communities than individuals, 
For the unjuſt man may anticipate puniſhment by death ; but 
ſtates guilty of injuſtice muſt, on account of their immortality, 
be ſubjected to certain vengeance from both gods and men. 


Do not abandon theſe maxims on the advice of men, who to 
the preſent gratification of your pride, would ſacrifice your 
future ſafety. They are pretended patriots, and friends to your 
democracy, but they.are your real enemies, and diſturbers of 
the public peace; and it was by men of their character that our 
affairs were reduced into that melancholy ſituation which I 
lately deſcribed. It is amazing then, you ſhould till give more 


attention to them, than to ſuch as rendered you rich and power- 


ful; eſpecially ſince, during the adminiſtration of the latter, 
your democracy re gained unſhaken, and the former, in a ſhort 
time, twice overturned it. Nor are you ignorant, that it was 
not by informers, but by thoſe to whom informers are odious, 
that the citizens expelled by the thirty, or by the other tyran- 
| nical cabals, were reſtored to their native country. You know 
all this, —and yet you remain blind to the villany of your De- 
magogues. You perceive how many citizens have been ba- 
niſhed from their country in the commotions which theſe have 
excited, you oblerve them proſperous and happy in the midſt 
of public calamity, and yet you feel no indignation at 
their proſperity ; but ſuffer the ſtate to be upbraided as the 
plunderer of Greece, that they alone may divide the ſpoils, and 
that; while the free people whom they flatter and ſeduce, live 
more wretched than ſlaves, theſe their paraſites, born to no 
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| 1 patrimony, and brought up to no profeſſion, may through your 
[1 ſtupidity enjoy happineſs and abundance. Pericles, who 
governed the public aſſembly when the ſtate, ſomewhat indeed 
corrupted by the ſovereignty of the ſea, was not yet totally de- 
praved, made it not his ſole object to augment his private 
N | eſtate. He left it worſe than he had received it from his facher. 
But beſides the money appropriated for religious ſolem- 
118 nities, he depoſited in the citadel eight thouſand talents for 
5 other branches of the public ſervice. Our modern dema- 
| gogues maintain ſo oppoſite a conduct, that though the pub- 
a lic engroſles all their attention, though they have not a ſingle 
# moment to beſtow on matters of - private concern, yet that part 
which is neglected and abandoned, has flouriſhed beyond their 
hopes, and beyond what they would have been aſhamed even 
198 to petition from the gods, while the public, about which they 
l are ſo ſolicitous, is equally impoveriſhed and diſgraced, and the 
city full of outcries for want of the common neceſſaries of life. 
Nor are ſuch citizens only to be lamented as, from the narrow- 
neſs of their circumſtances, are in want of bread, but thoſe 
likewiſe who, though placed in a more advantageous ſituation, 
are oppreſſed by public contributions, and by being appointed 
to various offices, which they muſt either ruin themſelves in 
executing, or be obliged to exchange their eſtates with ſuch as 
are willing to undertake them *, By means of theſe the rich are 
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* Tt is not to be imagined that Iſocrates here finds fault with the law of 
Antidoſis, by which the citizens appointed to pay the public contributions, might 
name others richer thau themſelves, who were obliged either to defray the expence, 
or to exchange their eſtates with thoſe who had named them. This law, though in 
moſt countries of modern Europe it would be reckoned extremely inconvenient, yet 
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rendered as miſerable as the poor, and all involved in one com- 
mon calamity. It is amazing then, you do not begin to be pro- 
voked againſt that deſtructive race of demagogues, who ſeem 
deſirous of completing your miſery by depriving you of daily 
bread. The attaining of this aim is neceſlary to the accom- 
pliſhment of their ſyſtem. They know that men of property 


are naturally attached to the public intereſt, and to ſuch as en- 


deavour to promote it; but that the rabble, who ſubſiſt by the 
profits of aſſemblies and courts of juſtice, muſt act in concert 
with themſelves, and conſpire with them in thoſe libels, im- 
peachments and proſecutions, by which they oppreſs their fel- 
low-citizens. They are ambitious, therefore, to reduce the 
whole ſtate to that wretchedneſs and want, which 1s the only 
baſis of their own grandeur. Nor do they conceal their inten- 
tion; for inſtead of endeavouring to better the circumſtances of 
the needy, they ſtrive to reduce the wealthy to indigence. 


What are the proper remedies for your preſent diſorders, I 
have now endeavoured at ſome length to explain; not indeed 
according to any regular plan, but as each object happened to 
preſent itſelf. I ſhall therefore recapitulate the chief articles 
of my diſcourſe: and firſt of all, if we would regain thoſe ad- 
vantages which we have loſt, and thoroughly re-eſtabliſh our 


affairs, it is neceſſary, that we allow ourſelves to be directed in 


public matters, by thofe only to whom we would ſubmit our 


moſt important private concerns. We muſt not deem friends 


was in the main conformable with the ſpirit of a republican government, where the 
convenience and intereſt of individuals were abſorbed in thoſe of the public, and where 
all enjoying jual advantages, none ought to be exempted from public burdens. But 
Iſocrates here blames ſuch as engaged their country in a train of public meaſures, 
which ſubjected it to im poſitions too heavy to be borne, 
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to our free government, men of turbulent manners, and of a 
factious character; we muſt not regard the moderate and peace- 
able as infected with a love for oligarchy; but we muſt con- 
ſider, that men are naturally attached to no one ſyſtem of poli- 
tical principles, but embrace and defend that which is moſt 
conducive to their intereſt, Secondly, we muſt treat our allies 
not as ſubjects but as equals. It is ſhamefu] to ſay, that they 
are free, while we commit them to the licenſe of our ſoldiers. 
We may obtain their good-will, we never can compel their obe- 
| dience, for though ſuperior to any one ſtate, we are no match 
= for their united force. Thirdly, we ought to hold nothing ſo 
| precious, next to the favour of the gods, as the eſteem of the 
| Greeks. If we can once obtain their eſteem, we ſhall not only 
acquire the ſuperiority over their perſons, but we ſhall gain 
their hearts, their affections, themſelves. 


If, by obſerving theſe rules, we become in our diſpoſitions 
quiet and pacific, while, at the {ſame time, we accuſtom our 
bodies to that activity and labour, which may prepare them 
for war, we ſhall render this city not only happy in itſelf, but 
the means of happineſs to all Greece, There is no one ſtate 
that will venture to take up arms, either for oppoſing us, or 
=. for diſturbing their neighbours. And thus will all regard 
| Athens as a guardian and protector, ever ready to defend the in- 
1 jured, to relieve the oppreſſed, but to puniſh with a juſt ſeverity 
l | ſuch as violate the public peace, This, I fay, will moſt pro- 
| | bably happen: but in whatever manner they may chooſe to act, 
our ſituation muſt be equally honourable, If the leading ſtates 
be diſpoſed to obſerve juſtice and to maintain peace, we ſhall be 
regarded as the cauſe of theſe advantages, If they behave with 
heir uſual licentiouſneſls and violence, their neighbours will 
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come hither with their grievances, ſolicit our aſſiſtance, and 

ſubmit to our protection. We ſhall then have no oc- 
caſion to court alliances; for who will not be ambitious of 
obtaining the friendthip of that Nate which is not more power- 
ful than juſt, and which, though ſtanding in need of no aſſiſt- 
ance from others, is always ready to afford it them: it is evi- 
dent, that the acquiring of this general good-will muſt be at- 
tended with many ſolid advantages. What wealth muſt flow 1 
into a city, regarded as the ſafeguard of all Greece? What 1 
honour will reſult to Athens, the ſource of ſo many advan- 14 
tages? My great age renders me unable to explain myſelf more | 
fully on this ſubject. I ſhall only therefore obſerve, that it is 
worthy of Athens, amidſt the fury and madneſs which has fo 
long poſſeſſed the ſtates of Greece, to ſet the firſt example in re- 
turning to a more ſober way of thinking; to abandon the cha- 
- raQer of a ſcourge and oppreſſor, to afſert the general indepen- 
dence, to defend the public ſafety, and thus diſtinguiſhing herſelf 
for virtue, re aſſume her ancient maxims, and emulate her for- 
mer glory. I have one obſervation to add, which 1s the aim of 
my whole diſcourſe, and which ought to be the teſt of all our 
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with a tyrannical ſpirit. Imitate the kings of Lacedzmon. 


public councils and meaſures. If you would diſhpate the 
clamours raiſed againſt you, avert the dangers by which you are | [ 
threatened, and acquire a pre-eminence both conſpicuous and [ | "7 
ſecure, you muſt avoid and deteſt every ſpecies, of power, | | 1 
which might ſeduce you to arbitrary meaſures, or inſpire you 1 ki 
1 


Theſe, though they have it leſs in their power to be guilty of | 
injuſtice than even private perſons, are yet happier than tyrants: | 
! 
| 


For it is reckoned meritorious to put tyrants to death, but the 
citizens of Sparta think it honourable to die for their kings; 
and 
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and whoever avoids expoſing his life for them in the day of 
battle, is branded with the ſame infamy, as if he had forſaken 
his poſt, or thrown away his ſhield. This is the ſuperiority to 
which we ought to aſpicc . Nor 1s it dithcult to obtain it; for 
by behaving with juſtice and moderation, we may acquire that 
pre-eminence in Greece which theſe poſſeſs in Sparta. Thus is 
a topic upon which a great deal might be ſaid, but two circum- 
ſtances determine me to be ſilent ; the length of my diſcourſe, 
and the number of my years. I exhort thoſe who are 
in the bloom of life, and who ſtill retain the full vigour 
of genius, to exerciſe themſelves in ſuch compoſitions, as 
may inſpire the leading ſtates of Greece with the love of mode- 
ration and virtue, and may divert them from the dangerous 
purpoſe of oppreſſing their inferiors. Let them remember as 
an inducement to undertake this taſk, that nothing but the 
proſperity of Greece, can promote the advancement of philoſo- 
phy. 
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HE two following Diſcourſes relate chiefly to the cha- 
racter of Alcibiades, and are therefore placed together. 
The ſon of that extraordinary man, inherited with his father's 
name, the reſentment of his enemies. One of the moſt unrelent- 
ing of theſe, and who is bold enough to avow a deep-rooted 
antipathy to his whole race, accuſes him in the diſcourſe 
written by Lyſias, of deſerting his battalion ; and having 
proved the charge, inſiſts that the penalties of law ſhould 
be inflicted on him. But leſt the Athenians, biaſſed by 
the ſplendid reputation of the elder Alcibiades, ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to favour his ſon, he recapitulates the various tranſactions, 
whether civil or military, in which the former had been con- 
cerned; and, inſtead of allowing him any real merit with his 
country, affirms, that he had been the author of the greateſt 
calamities which Athens had ever ſuffered at home or abroad. 


The pleading of Iſocrates, though it relates to a different 
trial, is in defence of the ſame Alcibiades, who is accuſed in 
the former diſcourſe. The complaint now alleged againſt him 
is, that his father had unjuſtly deprived a man of the name of 
Tiſias, of the horſes which gained the prize at the chariot 
races in the Olympic games. Tiſias demanded reſtitution 
from the ſon, of the price of theſe horſes ; and in the courſe of 
the pleading, threw out many reproaches againft the cha- 


racer of the defendant, as well as of his father. Iſocrates re- 
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futes the principal accuſation, by proving, that Alcibiades the 
elder had bought the horles in queſtion, from the republic of 
Argos. He, or rather young Alcibiades, who pronounced his 


diſcourſe, not only endeavours to wipe off the aſperſions thrown 


on himſelf ; but declaring, that he would be aſhamed to appear 
more concerned about his own danger than about his father's 
fame, he enters into a complete vindication of the whole life 
and behaviour of the latter. This diſcourſe therefore may be 
conſidered as an exact counterpart to that of Lyſias; and taken 
together, they tend to illuſtrate a very important period of the 
Grecian hiſtory. 


The peace concluded between Athens and Sparta ”, in the 
tenth year of the Peloponneſian war, produced no laſting 


effects. The former republic, whoſe councils were as unſteady 


as the various opinions of thoſe who happened to acquire the 
favour of a giddy unconſtant multitude, was ſoon ready to take 
up arms, and to invade the territories of her neighbours. Not 
ſatisfied with confining her operations to the former ſcene of 
action, ſhe undertook, at the inſtigation of Alcibiades, that fatal 
expedition into Sicily *, which tended more than any other 
miſtake committed in the courſe of the war, to give a deciſive 
advantage to her enemies. While hardly able to defend her 
own frontiers, ſhe prepared a fleet of an hundred gallies, which 
was reinforced by thirty-four gallies belonging to the iſle of 
Corcyra. The land-forces conſiſted of five thouſand one hun- 
dred heavy armed troops, fifteen hundred of whom were A- 
thenian volunteers. Theſe were ordered to repair to Sicily, 
and under pretence of protecting the Egiſtines againſt the ty- 


s Thucid, The 17th year of the Peloponneſian war. 


ranny 
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ranny of Syracuſe, to reduce the whole iſland into ſubjeQtion. 
This rich conqueſt was regarded as a neceſlary prelude to the 
reduction of Carthage and Lybia ; Italy was next to feel the 
power of her arms, and in her wild dreams of ambition ſhe 
had graſped the whole habitable earth. 


While preparations were going forward for undertaking theſe 
ſplendid, but fruitleſs projects, an event happened among the 
Athenians, which excited their utmoſt attention, The ſtatues 
of Mercury, of which one was commonly placed before every 
houſe at Athens, were all in one night broken or defaced,— 
The authors of this impiety were unknown; but the ſuſpicion 
fell on Alcibiades, becauſe, about the ſame time, information 
had been given to the ſtate, of his having celebrated the myſ- 
teries of Ceres, in the houſe of a certain Polytion, with ſuch 
circumſtances as tended to throw ridicule on the moſt important 
ceremony of the Athenian ſuperſtition. Ifocrates aſſures us *, 


however, that he juſtified himſelf to the ſatisfaction of thoſe 


who were appointed to. try him ;—which is rendered highly 
probable, when we conſider that all the hiſtorians acknowledge 
his being ſent out immediately after the examination of this 
affair, as one of the commanders of the armament deſtined 
againſt Sicily. 


But he had ſcarcely arrived in that iſland with his colleagues 
Nicias and Lamachus, when the Salaminian galley, which was 
always employed on ſuch occaſions, was ſent from Athens, 
with orders to hring him home. His enemies had availed them- 
ſelves of his abſence, to renew the old accuſation of impiety, 


In Alcibiade. 
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which they affirmed had been paſſed over too ſlightly before; 
they had alſo infinuated a ſuſpicion of his defire to over- 
overturn the eſtabliſhed form of government. The rank and 
fortune of Alcibiades, the ſplendor of his life and manners, his 
generolity and eloquence, were ſufficient to give weight to theſe 
accuſations; and the Athenian aſſembly, after being perſuaded 
by him to engage in the moſt romantic ſchemes of conqueſt 
that any republic had ever conceived, recalled from the execu- 
tion of them, the only man, whole ſingular character and ex- 
traordinary reſources might lead them to entertain. ſome faint, 
hopes of ſucceſs ; determined, however, not to expoſe him-- 
ſelf to the blind fury of an enraged ſuperſtitious multitude, he 
at firſt took refuge in Argos; but the reſentment of his ene— 
mies purſuing him even therc, he afterwards fled to Lacedzmon.. 


While he continued under the protection of the Spartans, 
he adopted the manners and embraced all the prejudices of that 
people. Among theſe was their hatred to Athens, of which he 
regarded himſelf no longer as a citizen, but as the moſt inve- 
terate enemy. By his advice, the Spartans ſent powerful 
aſſiſtance to the inhabitants of Sicily, and while the Athenians 
were waſting their ſtrength, by carrying on the ruinous war: 
there, they ſeized Decela, a fortified place in the Attic terri- 
tory, from which they had it in their power to haraſs the A- 
thenians ſummer and winter, inſtead of being obliged to. 
return home as uſual during half the year.. Nor was Alci- 
biades leſs ſucceſsful in the meaſures which he undertook. to 
execute againſt his country, than in thole which he only ad- 
viſed. Having obtained the command 'of a ſmall fleet, he 
ſailed to Ionia, engaged Tiſlaphernes the Perſian governor, in 
the 
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the intereſt of the Lacedæmonians, and prepared the Athenian 
allies for a revolt. 


The news of theſe misfortunes, which were brought to 4 


thens, at the ſame time that the army of that republic had been 
totally deſtroyed in Sicily, after a continued courſe of bad for- 
tune, which they had ſtruggled with for two years, threw the 
Athenians into the utmoſt commotion. As their pride and am- 
bition had formerly been indulged without meaſure, their hu- 
mility and dejection were now equally exceſſive: they were will- 
ing to liſten to any propoſal for retrieving their affairs; they 
hearkened only to men of age and experience; and by their 
advice the moſt expedient meaſures were for once adopted. 


All ſuperfluous expence was retrenched ; the citizens able to 


bear arms were engaged to enter into the ſervice; the rich 


offered large contributions; and a thouſand talents which 
Pericles had reſerved in the treaſury for the neceſſities of the 


ſtate, were employed in fitting out a fleet, which was ordered 


to ſail to Samos, in order to prevent the total defection of their 


Aſiatic allies. The whole hopes of the Athenians centered in 


this fleet, thoſe who ſailed in it being as numerous, and far. 


more powerful, than ſuch as remained at home. 


Meanwhile Alcibiades having rendered himſelf obnoxious to 


the principal citizens of Sparta by the profligacy of his man- 


ners, was obliged to have recourſe to the protection of Tiſſa— 


phernes, governor of the Perſian territories, near the Helle- 


ſpont. He eaſily perſuaded the ſatrap, that he had already 


gone far enough in ſeconding the ambitious views of Sparta; 
that he paid their ſeamen too generouſly ; and that it was 
againſt the intereſt of the Perſian monarch, to give any of the 

Grecian: 
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Grecian republics too great a ſuperiority over the reſt. Hav- 


ing thus diſpoſed Tiſſaphernes for liſtening to a propoſal on the 


part of the Athenians, he ſends notice to their generals at 
Samos, that he was ready to abandon for ever the intereſts of 
Lacedæmon, and to fulfil all the duties of a good citizen, pro- 
vided the democracy, which baniſhed him, were diſſolved, and 
the adminiſtration of government committed to the hands of 
the few. He aſſured them that, unleſs this ſhould take place, 
Athens muſt be undone. She was already unable, by her own 
power, to withſtand the ſtorm that threatened her, and had no 


other means to reſiſt it, but by obtaining the aſſiſtance of Tifla- 


phernes, which he was determined to with-hold, unleſs the 
adminiſtration of Athenian affairs were taken from the giddy 
multitude, and lodged with men of ſteady principles, whoſe 
conduct might be depended on. Theſe advices were received 
with avidity by Piſander'“, and other leaders, who, emboldened 
by the misfortunes of their country, had already entered into 
a conſpiracy for diſſolving the democracy. The proſpect of the 
aſſiſtance of Tiſſaphernes, who would laviſh his treaſures 
among the troops, engaged many of the ſoldiers to concur 
heartily in the ſame deſign. Eratoſthenes *, Theramenes, 
Ariſtocrates, Callæſchrus, and others, entruſted with the com- 
mand of Athenian veſſels, in different parts, repaired to Samos, 
and ſtrengthened the ſame party, which thus continually en- 
creaſing, at length prevailed over the friends of the ancient 


government. But their ſucceſs was of no advantage to Alci- 


biades, who had ſo eminently promoted it. Many of thoſe who 
ated a principal part in deſtroying the democracy, were his 


d Thucidides, Book viii. Lyſias in Eratoft. © Lyſias againſt Eratoſthenes. 


* Twenty-firſt year of the Peloponneſian war. 


declared 
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declared enemies; and had no ſooner effected their purpoſe, 
than finding his influence with Tiſſaphernes to be leſs 
than they imagined, they diſclaimed all further connection 
with him. Diſdaining his aſſiſtance, they returned to Athens, 
aboliſhed the ſenate and aſſembly, and appointed ten commiſ- 
ſioners to new model the Athenian conſtitution : Theſe ten 
named five perſons, who were again to name an hundred, each 


of whom choſe three colleagues ; and in four hundred perſons 


thus appointed, it was determined, that the whole majeſty of 
the republic ſhould be veſted. As the young and enter- 
priſing Athenians were employed in the army at Samos, 
the revolution was the more eaſily brought about in a. city 
drained of inhabitants; the addreſs of Antiphon *, one of the 
moſt eloquent orators and able ſtateſmen that Athens ever 
produced, contributed greatly to its ſucceſs. He, it is ſaid, 
not only planned the mode of attacking the liberties of his 
countrymen; but alſo compoſed the diſcourſes which Pi- 
ſander, the principal actor in this affair, delivered to the peo- 
ple; and thus the Athenians, after. enjoying freedom for an 
hundred years, fell a prey to the abilities and artifice of an 
ambitious faction. 


The uſurpation of the four hundred, however, was not of 
long continuance. The ableſt perſons of the cabal, ſeduced by 
the ſweets of power, employed themſelves in enacting various 
laws at Athens, and in treating with the Lacedæmonians about 
a peace, while they allowed the army at Samos, where their 
authority was but weakly eſtabliſhed, to be governed by men 
unequal to ſo important a taſk. Murmurs aroſe among the 


© Sce Plutarch's Lives of the Ten Orators. Thucidides, Book vui. 
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ſoldiers ;—theic complaints againſt the ſeverity of thoſe who 
were ſet over them, became more loud and general, —and 
ſuch as had ever been averſe to the oligarchy, profiting of this 


ſituation of affairs, ſet themſelves to re-eſtabliſh the ancient 


government. Among theſe were, Thraſybulus and Thrafil- 
lus, who performed the moſt eminent ſervices : they engaged 


the ſoldiers by an oath, to deprive of their command all thoſe 
who were attached to the four hundred, and to ſubſtitute other 
leaders in their room. At the ſame time they perſuaded them 
to recal Alcibiades (who had been neglected, and even perſe- 
cuted, by the four hundred, who dreaded his return); aſſerting, 


that he might ſtill be of great uſe in obtaining aſſiſtance from 
' Tiſſaphernes, and in enabling them to reſtore liberty to Athens. 
Even of this, they affirmed, the army ought not to deſpair, 


conſidering that they were more numerous and better provided 


in ſhips, money, and all neceſſaries for a war, than their 
countrymen at home, moſt of whom obeyed the four hundred 
through fear only, and would be glad to throw off the yoke, and 


embrace the firſt proſpect of deliverance, 


With ſuch ſentiments was the whole army animated, when 
ambaſſadors arrived from Athens. The fury of the ſoldiers, 
who would have put them to death, was reſtrained by Alci- 
biades. He diſmiſſed them, however, with injunctions, to tell 
their fellow-citizens to put an end to the authority of the four 
hundred of their own accord, and that if they neglected his advice, 
he would return and compel them by force of arms to obey it. 


Before this intelligence was brought to Athens, the four 
hundred had begun to quarrel among themſelves ;—one faction 


oppoſed all the meaſures undertaken by the other ; and ſeveral 


leading 
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leading men among them, ſuch as Theramenes * and Ariſto— 
crates, were already deſirous, from their exceſſive inconſtancy 
of temper, to lay down their authority. The great body of 
the people, therefore, and even the majority of their magiſ- 
trates, were diſpoſed for complying with Alcibiades's com- 
mand,—A few of his inveterate enemies ſtill ventured to 
oppoſe them. Of theſe Piſander, Phrynichus, Antiphon, and 
ſome others prepared, rather than ſubmit to be deprived of their 
uſurped power, to betray * their country to the Lacedæ monians. 
But their treachery not being attended with ſucceſs, they were 
either baniſhed or put to death; and the Athenians recovered 
their liberty, of which they had been deprived during four 
months“. 

Alcibiades, by the part which he had acted in this revolu- 
tion, obtained ſo much favour with his countrymen, that they 
appointed him, in conjunction with Thraſybulus, Theramenes, 
and Thraſyllus, to command their forces by ſea and land. 
While inveſted with this authority, he performed thoſe ſignal 
exploits which Iſocrates ſo highly extols. They are related 
minutely in Xenophon's ' Greek Hiſtory, who alſo gives us a 
particular account of his triumphant return to the Pireum in 
the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponneſian war. At this 
time, however, he ſtill repoſed ſo little confidence in his coun- 
trymen, that although he had been victorious by ſea and land, 
and brought home ſuch a quantity of money and ſpoils, as had 
never been ſeen in Athens ſince the naval victory which put an 
end to the Perſian war, he dreaded to come on ſhore, and truſt 


himſelf in the hands of the Athenians, until he ſaw Eurypto- 


f See Lyſias's Oration againſt Eratoſthenes. See Iſocrates in Alcibiade, 


(Thucydides, B. VIII.) Thueydides, ibid. i Book I, 
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lemus his relation, and many of his particular friends, waiting 
to receive him: Then he ventured to land, and is ſaid to have 
juſtified himſelf before the Athenian aſſembly, for having 
aſſiſted the Lacedæmonians, by nearly the ſame arguments 
which are employed in Iſoerates's oration, 


The extraordinary ſucceſs which he had lately met with, 
added great weight to his diſcourſe. His enemies were ſilent; 
he was abſolved from the curſes denounced againſt him for im- 
Piety ; and the Athenians, governed by an inconſtancy natural 
to all popular aſſemblies which act from their own impulſe, 
were as deſirous to load him with their favours, as they had 
formerly been to perſecute and puniſh him. 


But their attachment to Alcibiades was not of hog continuance... 
In the twenty-fifth year of the Peloponneſian war, his lieute- 
nant, Antiochus, being defeated in a ſea-engagement, this misfor- 
tune was aſcribed to the commander in chief. He was inſulted by 
the army of Samos, who, intoxicated with their late ſucceſs, 
thought themſelves entitled always to conquer; and the Athe- 
nians ſent out Conon to order him to lay down his command. 
Alcibiades obeyed, paſſed over into Thrace, built a caſtle for 
his own ſecurity, and, notwithſtanding what Lyſias aflerts, of 
his having afterwards betrayed the fleet to Lyſander, ſeems 
never more to have had any conſiderable influence in the good 
or bad fortune of Athens, 
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An Indictment againſt ALcisiapss, for deſerting his 


Battalion. 


AM perſuaded, Athenians ! that you can expect no apo- 

logy from me for undertaking this impeachment of Alcibi- 
ades, for ſuch has been the invariable tenor of his behaviour 
towards the ſtate, that even had he avoided giving private cauſe 
of offence to any individual among you, he would ſtill deſerve 
to be regarded, on account of his political character, as the 
public enemy of his country, and of every citizen who loves it. 
His crimes have not been inconfiderable,—they admit of no 
extenuation,—they leave no room to hope for his future amend- 
ment: They are ſuch, that even his enemies, as men, muſt 
bluſh and be aſhamed of them. | 1 


For my own part, Athenians ! I will acknowledge that I 
ſeek vengeance on him, not for your ſakes only, but for my 
own. His hatred towards me 1s deep-rooted ; it deſcends to 
him by inheritance from his father, and of late he has put in 
execution all the malicious purpoſes of his heart, 
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In many particulars, I have been anticipated by Ancheſtra- 
tides, who firſt moved this accuſation. He has rcad and ex- 
plained the laws, and adduced evidence the moſt unqueſtion- 
able: but whatever he may have omitted, it ſhall be my buſi- 
neſs to ſupply. * Read therefore the law.— The law.—This is 
the firſt time ſince the peace, that you have fat in judgment, 
Athenians! upon ſuch a trial; and you ought on this account 
to regard yourſelves not merely as judges but as legiſlators, 
convinced that according to your prelent deciſion, and accord- 
ing as you either enforce or invalidate the law now read, the 
conſequences muſt be important to the future happineſs of this 
ſtate, It is at all times the part of a juſt judge and of a good 
citizen to take the laws in that ſenſe, which is moſt for the in- 
tereſt of his country; but this duty is more eſpecially uſeful at 


the time when they are firſt plead. Thoſe who would defend 


Alcibiades have aſſerted that he could not be guilty of leaving 
his rank or of cowardice, becauſe there was really no engage- 
ment; and the law, they pretend, runs, © that if any one 
leave his rank through cowardice, 20 ile his companions are en— 
gaged with the enemy, that in that caſe only he ſhall be ſubjected 
to a trial.” This obſervation, however, is exceedingly ill founded, 
for the law comprehends not only thoſe who leave their ranks, 
but ſuch as being ſummoned, have not appeared among the 
foot ſoldiers —The law—You hear then, Athenians ! that the 
law does not more apply to thoſe who fly from their ranks, 
than to thoſe who are not preſent among the infantry, But 
who ſhould be preſent ? not thoſe of the military age? not 
thoſe whom the general have ſummoned ? To me indeed, Al- 
cibiades appears to be equally guilty under both heads of the 
law, He is chargeable with deſerting his rank, becauſe being 


3 This is ſaid to the clerk, 
ſummoned 
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ſummoned to appear among the foot ſoldiers, he did not there 
make his appearance, but abandoned that poſt which was 


aſſigned him; and he is manifeſtly convicted of cowardice, be- 


cauſe being ordered to expoſe himſelf on the ſame footing with 


his fellow-citizens, he alone mounted on horſeback, and truſted 


to the mettle of his ſteed. This, however, is his defence, — 
He denies to have injured the ſtate, becauſe he was prepared to 
fight for it on horſeback. But this apology, itſelf contrary to 
law, deſerves only your indignation ;j for the law enats, That 
whoever ranks with the cavalry, without obtaining the neceſ- 
ſary permiſhon, ſhall be deemed infamous. This, however, 
he has attempted ; and this he alleges as his excuſe. Read al/o 
this law —The law. So abandoned then is his character, that 
rather than ſerve as a foot ſoldier, with his fellow-citizens, he 
has ſhewn his contempt for you, and his fear of your enemies ; 
and equally deſpiſing the laws of this republic, and the ſanctions 


which confirm them, he has ſubjected himſelf to perpetual in- 


famy, to the confiſcation of goods, and to every puniſhment 
which you may think proper to inflict. Yet the other citizens, 
who had never before ſerved on foot, but always among the ca- 
valry, and who being well acquainted with their duty, had ſig— 
nalized their valour in the execution of it, obeyed you and the 
laws; they expected not indemnity by the deſtruction of the 
republic; they hoped for its greatneſs, its glory, and its ſuc- 
ceſs. But Alcibiades, having never ferved on horſeback, and 
even uncapable of doing it with honour to himſelf, or advan- 
tage to his country, muſt, though unappointed and diſqualified, 
rank himſelf with the cavalry, — thus trampling on your laws, 
becauſe he hoped the misfortunes of the ſtate would not permit 
you to enforce them. 


: Conſider, 
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Conſider, Athenians ! that if you permit ſuch unbounded li- 
centiouſneſs, there will no longer be any occaſion for enacting 
laws, aſſembling the citizens, or appointing generals ; for all 
theſe formalities have been eſtabliſhed in order to reſtrain it. 
And ſurely it would be unaccountable, that while a ſoldier who 
quits the firſt rank for the ſecond incurs the charge of cowardice, 
he who quits not his rank but his corps, and flies from the in- 
fantry to the horſe, ſhould be deemed undeſerving of this 


reproach. 

Nor are judges merely appointed for taking puniſhment on 
the licentious, but in order, through the terror of their decrees, 
to keep the reſt of the citizens in obedience and ſubmiſſion. If 
you puniſh obſcure perſons only, this advantage cannot be at- 
tained : few will even hear of your decrees, and none will re- 
gard them: but if you chaſtiſe the moſt conſpicuous offenders, 
our citizens will be awed by the example; the allies too will 
hear of it; and our enemies, informed of your ſeverity, will 
tremble at that ſtate which thinks nothing ſo criminal as mili- 
tary diſorder. 

It is not to be omitted, that of the ſoldiers in that army 
a great many were ſick, and others in the utmoſt poverty. 
The firſt would, doubtleſs, have choſen to return home, in 
order to get advice; the ſecond to provide for their ſub- 
ſilence. Yet none of them abandoned their ranks, or preferred 
the motives of preſent convenience before the dread of your 
laws, and the imputation of cowardice. Be mindful of this in 
your decree, and make it evident to the whole world that you 
ſtill have no feeling for thoſe citizens who, diſgracing the name 
of Athenian, fly from the enemies of their country. 
I am 
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I am perſuaded that both the law and the fact have been 
ſtated in ſuch a manner, that on neither of theſe grounds will 
my adverſaries oppoſe me. But you they will ſupplicate and 
intreat not to condemn for cowardice the ſon of Alcibiades, as if 
Alcibiades deſerved any favour from you whoſe intereſt he fo 
ſhamefully abandoned : for if he had been cut off at the age of 
his ſon, and on the firſt diſplay of his evil genius, the ſtate 
would have avoided a thouſand calamities. It would be moſt 
extraordinary, Athenians! that the ſon of that father whom 
you condemned to death, ſhould be ſaved for his father's merit ; 
the ſon having fled from. your enemies, the father having 
fought in their defence. Such was once your opinion of Alci- 
biades, that his ſon, yet a child and innocent, was delivered by 
you to the criminal judge, merely for his father's guilt; and 
now when his own crimes are notorious, will you pity him for 
his father ? It would be fortunate indeed for ſuch men to be 
ſaved on account of their birth, while we, who by their licen- 
tiouſneſs and diſorder are reduced to the ſtate of ſupplicants, 
meet with no mercy from our enemies, Will they ſpare us 
becauſe deſcended from anceſtors the moſt illuſtrious and de- 
ſerving, and by whom all Greece has been far more benefited, 
than ever thoſe men benefited their country ? Yet it might be 
a merit in them to take compaſſion on their friends, but it is 
inconſiſtent with your honour not to take vengeance on your 
enemies. If his relations, . Athenians ! ſhould intercede in his 
behalf, let them not be able to prevail with you, for they did 
not intercede with him in behalf of the laws of this country, or 
interceding, did not perſuade him. And if the generals, in 
order to make an oſtentatious diſplay of their own influence, 


ſhould think proper to ule it in his favour, you will ſuggeſt to 
| them, 
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them, that, were all like Alcibiades, there would be no occaſion 
for generals, becauſe there would be none to obey them. — De- 
mand of them, whether it be their duty to accuſe and puniſh de- 
ſerters, or to aſſiſt them in their defence, and which conduct is 
moſt likely to enſure obedicnce to their orders. The defend- 
ants, therefore, muſt prove either that he ſerved on foot, or 
that he did not rank himſelf with the cavalry, till he had ob- 
tained the neceſſary permiſſion. In both caſes, they may juſtly 
plead for his acquittal. But if having nothing of this kind to 
pretend, they entreat you to relent and be merciful, remember 
they give you a counſel to violate the oath which you have 
ſworn, and to trample on the laws of your country. Yet won- 
derful would it be, ſhould you incline to ſpare Alcibiades 
through the merit of his protectors, rather than deſtroy him 
for his own wickedneſs. Being informed of this, you will 
perceive that it is not a virtuous citizen you puniſh for a ſingle 
offence, but that his whole life and behaviour deſerve the ut- 
moſt weight of your reſentment. And it is but reaſonable, 
Athenians, that while the accuſed urge in their defence, their 
father's virtues and their own, the accuſer may make men— 
tion, of their vices, and prove that both the defendant and his 
anceſtors deſerve your deteſtation. 


This deſerter, while under the years of puberty, and living 
with the blinkard Archibiades, that robber of his country, 
was ſeen in broad day revelling with a courtezan, giving this 
carly teſtimony of his character, and thinking he ſhould never 
be famous, when old, unleſs in youth he was moſt profligate. 
He afterwards entered into a conſpiracy with Theoumus, againſt 
his own father, and betrayed to him the fort of Oreos. The- 
otimus protected him for ſome time on account of his beauty, 

| but 
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but whether dreading his treachery, or thinking to extort 
money from his father by way of ranſom, he at length put 
him in irons. His father, however, ſo much deteſted him, 
that he declared he would not ranſom his bones; and it was 
not till a conſiderable time after his death, that he was reſtored 
to liberty by his lover Archibiades. Not long, after, he ruined 
his fortune, involved himſelf in debt with gamblers, and 
raſhly attempting to eſcape in a veſſel from Acta, drowned all 
his companions. But it would be tedious to relate all that he has 
committed againſt the citizens in general, and even againſt his 
kindeſt friends. Hipponicus was obliged, on his account, to part 
from his wife, and to declare before many witneſſes, that he had 
entered his houſe as her brother, but had lived 1n it as her huſ- 
band. And the man, convicted of theſe crimes, and having 
perpetrated every thing wicked and abominable, ſhews 
not, even at preſent, that he repents of his paſt life, or 
intends to reform it. Yet, above all the citizens, it became 
him to be moſt modeſt and regular, that the merit of the ſon 
might have atoned for the guilt of the father—that father who 
adviſed the Lacedæmonians to fortify Decelia, who alienated 
the iſles, who was the ſource and contriver of our diſgrace, and 
who fought as ſucceſsfully, in conjunction with the enemies of 
this ſtate, againſt his native country, as he was unhappy in 
defending it. For theſe injuries, Athenians! your vengeance 
ſhould be wrecked on his whole race. 


It is urged, that it would be highly unjuſt to punith 
him for the banihment of a father, whom, upon his return, | | 
you honoured with pretents; but it would ſurely be much i» 
more unjuſt to acquit him for the merit of that father, 
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whom you. afterwards deprived of thoſe preſents, which you 
had raſhly and undeſervedly beſtowed on him. 


And were there no other reaſon for condemning him, 
the following is ſufficient, He compares your virtues, 
Athenians! to his father's guilt ; and by them he 
attempts to excuſe it. Alcibiades, ſays he, did nothing ſo 
extraordinary in bearing arms againſt his country ; — for 
even you yourſelves, when in a ſtate ot exile, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Phyle, deſtroyed the wood, beat down the walls, 


and inſtead of heaping diſgrace on your poſterity, have, 


by theſe exploits, acquired glory and renown. Thus he 
compares your conduct, Athenians! in returning to expel 
your enemies, with that of his father, who returned by their 
aſſiſtance : And it is known to all Greece, that they entered 
the city to tyrannize over you, and to procure the empire 
of the ſea to the Lacedæmonians; whereas you, actuated by 
oppolite motives, expelled the Lacedæmonians, and reſtored 


liberty to them. There is no ſimilarity then between your 
actions and thoſe of his father. 


Still, however, he inſiſts; and when his father's merit can 
no longer protect him, he triumphs in his crimes ; for being 
the moſt guilty of the citizens, he muſt alſo, ſays he, have 
been the moſt powerful ; nor without the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
abilities could he have done more injuries to the ſtate than all 
the reſt of the citizens. What abilities did it require, but 
determined villany, to give information to the enemy where to 
make a deſcent, what poſts were unoccupied, what were worſt 
defended, where our affairs were moſt deſperate, and which of 
our allies were ripeſt for a revolt ? All this indeed he performed, 


4 | hurting 
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hurting us ſtill more by ſecret treachery than open violence. 
But returning and getting command of the fleet, What did he 
perform againſt the enemy? He was not able to drive them 
from our coaſt, he could not even reduce the Chians to their 
duty, whom he had cauſed to revolt; and in fine, while fight- 
ing for his country, he performed nothing worthy of ap- 
plauſe. It is not, therefore, in abilities, but in villany that 
he excelled: He could diſcover your ſecrets and your weakneſs 
to the Lacedæmonians, but theſe Lacedæmonians he was un- 
able to overcome; and promiſing to obtain money from the 
king of Perſia, he robbed your treaſury of two hundred talents. 
Nor did he dare to diſavow his crimes: Though an ac— 
compliſhed orator, abounding in wealth, ſurrounded with 
friends, he ventured not to ſtand his trial before this people, 
but condemning himſelf by a voluntary baniſhment, choſe to 
be an inhabitant of Thrace, rather than a citizen of Athens, 


But the laſt effort of his malice far exceeded all that I have 
hitherto deſcribed. By the aſſiſtance of Adimantus, he betrayed 
your fleet to Lyſander. If you feel any compaſſion, therefore, 
for ſuch as periſhed in the ſea- engagement; if you are aſhamed 
at the diſgrace of thoſe who were carried into ſlavery ; if you 
are ſeized with indignation at the demolition of your walls, 
with hatred againſt the Lacedæmonians, with rage againſt the 
thirty tyrants; all, theſe you muſt aſcribe to Alcibiades, 
the father, whoſe anceſtors have been baniſhed by yours, 
and whom the moſt aged of this aſſembly 'deliberately 


condemned to death. Take vengeance, then, on your heredi- 


tary enemy, and let neither pity, nor pardon, nor favour, pre- 
vail over the laws which you have eſtabliſhed, and the oaths 
which you have repeatedly confirmed. Why ſhould you 
ſpare ſuch offenders? What pretence can excuſe them ? 
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Their public character is obnoxious, and have their private 
manners been blameleſs? Have they not lived with proſti— 
tutes, cohabited with their own ſiſters, begot children of 


their daughters, treated our myſteries with contempt, maimed 
the ſtatues of Mercury, been impious towards all the Gods, in- 


jurious to all the citizens, and behaved with a licentiouſneſs ſo 
raſh and undiſtinguiſhing, as even to involve themſelves 
in the common calamity? From what deed, the moſt audaci— 


ous, have they abſtained? What have they not perpetrated, 
inflicted, or ſuffered? Such was their diſpoſition to hate the 


very appearance of virtue, and to triumph in their crimes. But 
will you pardon them, though thus unjuſt, in hopes of their fu- 


ture reformation, and of the benefit that may thence reſult to the 


ſtate ? What benefit can he confer, convicted, by the preſent trial, 
a coward, and proved a villain by the whole courſe of his life? 
Nor allow fear, Athenians ! to awe you into forgiveneſs. Ba- 
niſhed from his country, you have no occaſion to dread him; a 
coward, a beggar, at variance with his kinſmen, deteſted by all 
the world ! Render him an example then to the ſtate, and to 
his own profligate companions, licentious and diſſolute as him- 
ſelf, who, having ruined their private fortunes by debau- 
chery, now harangue you on public affairs. Thus have [I 
ſpoken on the indictment to the beſt of my abilities ; and while 
many of you may wonder how I could collect ſuch an aggre- 
grate of guilt, he himſelf will laugh, becauſe I have not 
related the thouſand part of his crimes.” Reflecting then, not 
only on what is ſaid, but on what is ſtill omitted, you will 
aſſuredly condemn him; conſidering that he is guilty of the 
charge, and that it is for the advantage of the ſlate to be dif- 
burdened of ſuch citizens. Read the laws, the oaths, and the 
indictment, and, remembering juſtice, paſs your decree. 
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a DEFENCE OF ALCIBIA DES. 


HAT my father took not the horſes from Tiſias by vio- 

lence, but purchaſed them from the republic of the Ar- 
gives, you have now learned, both by the teſtimony of the 
ambaſſadors of that ſtate, and of others who witneſſed the 
tranſaction. It is thus that theſe informers perſecute and haraſs 
me, firſt calling me into court under pretence of ſome private 
wrong, and afterwards loading me with calumny, as an enemy 
to the public. They even ſpend more time in traducing the 
character of my father, than in examining the merits of the 
cauſe; and, in contempt of law and juſtice, they inſiſt that 
I ſhould be ſubjected to puniſhment for the injuries which they 
impute to him. Though ſuch matters have no relation to the 
preſent ſubject, yet as Tiſias has inſulted me on account of 
my father's exile, I think it my duty to anſwer this reproach ; 
for I ſhould be aſhamed to appear leſs concerned for the fame 


of my father, than for my own danger, 
To 
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To ſuch as are advanced in years, few words will ſuffice. 
They can eaſily recolle& that Alcibiades was baniſhed by 
the ſame men who afterwards ſubverted the democracy. 
But for the ſake of thoſe who are too young to have any 
perſonal knowledge of ſuch tranſactions, and who have often 
heard them miſrepreſented in this aſſembly, it is neceſſary 
that I ſhould fully explain them. The cabal of the four 
hundred, the firſt invaders of our rights, having diſcovered 
their views to my father, he condemned and oppoſed them, 
As they obſerved his attachment to the intereſt of the 
people, and his ability to promote it, they deſpaired of 
producing any revolution while he remained in Athens, 
and accordingly took meaſures to remove him. They 
knew that there wers two circumſtances which - chiefly 
excited your indignation—committing impiety with regard 
to the myſteries of Ceres, and propoling an alteration 
in your free {ſyſtem of government. Theſe they laid 
to the charge of my father, accuſing him before the 
ſenate of having conſpired with a faction againſt the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, and of having celebrated the myſteries 
of Cercs in the houſe of Polytion, in company with his 
impious partizans. But though the people were inflamed 
by the atrocity of theſe accuſations, he juſtified him- 
ſelf in a manner ſo fatisfaQory, that they were diſpoſed 
to puniſh his accuſers, and appointed him to fail, as gene- 
ral, into Sicily. Thither accordingly he repaired, imagin- 
ing himſelf fully cleared from every 1mputation. But no 
ſooner was he gone, than his enemies again brought on 
the affair before the ſenate, after gaining the orators, and 
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bribing falſe witneſſes to accuſe him. It is unneceſſary to 
deſcribe the whole progreſs of their iniquity ; it ended in re- 
calling my father from his employment, and in the murder or 
baniſhment of his friends. When he received intelligence of 
what had happened, of the ſucceſs of his enemies, and of the 
misfortunes of thoſe who had been attached to him, he was 
ſtruck with the injuſtice of being condemned, in his abſence, 
for the ſame crimes of which he had before been honourably 
acquitted, But even this could not excite his reſentment 
againſt the ſtate, or make him court the protection of its ene- 


mies; on the contrary, he preſerved his affection for his coun- 


try even during this ſevere perſecution; and, difdaining ven- 
geance, retired quietly to Argos. 


The malignity of his enemies, however, ſtill continued to ope- 
rate. They perſuaded you to baniſh him out of all Greece, to erect 
a monument denouncing his diſgrace, and to ſend ambaſſadors to 
Argos, requiring his expulſion from that country. Then, in- 
deed, abandoned as he was, every where proſcribed, and ſeeing 
no other means of ſafety, he took refuge with the Lacedæmo- 
nians. This is his only crime, and ſuch are the circumſtances 
which produced it. X 


As to the other accuſations againſt him, that he fortified De- 


celia, ſeduced our allies from their duty, and inſtructed our 
enemies in the art of war, while his talents are declarcd to have 
been moſt contemptible, they are as inconſiſtent with one ano- 
ther, as with common ſenſe. For how, without very uncommon 
abilities, could he have brought about ſuch important events? 
Suppoſing him ever ſo well ſkilled in the art of war, 
would the Spartans have received his leſſons on a ſcience, 
in which they were capable to inſtruc all mankind ? Did the 
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time admit of it, I could prove that he had no ſhare in many 
14 tranſactions which are falſely aſcribed to him, and that in 
| thoſe in which he actually was concerned, he conſulted the in- 
tereſt of his country. But it would be hard, indeed, if 1 ſhould 
now be ſubjected to puniſhment for the baniſhment of my fa- 
ther, when the ſtate thought proper that he himſelf ſhould 
afterwards receive a compenſation on that account, You, of 
all men, ought to have the greateſt compaſſion for his afflic- 
tions; for, when baniſhed by the thirty tyrants, you had 
to ſtruggle with the ſame calamities. On that occaſion, you 
united in ſentiment with my father. Were you not dif- 
poſed to ſubmit to every inconvenience, and to expoſe your- 
ſelves to every danger, rather than continue in exile ? What 
outrages did you not commit, in order to return to the city, 
and to inflict puniſhment on thoſe who had expelled you ? 
To what ſtate did you not ſue for aſſiſtance? From what injury 
did you abſtain ? After ſeizing the Piræus, did you not deſtroy 
the corn in the fields, deſolate the territory, ſet fire to the ſub- 
urbs, and, at laſt, lay ſiege to Athens? All theſe meaſures you 4 
thought ſo juſtifiable, that you expreſſed more indignation 1 
againſt the partners of your baniſhment who did not concur J 
in them, than againſt the original authors of your misfortunes. 
You ought not, therefore, to find fault with my father's con- 
duct, which is authorized by your own example, nor regard 
thoſe men as criminal, who, during baniſhment, deſired to 
return to their country ; but thoſe who, while they remained 
in the country, maintained a behaviour deſerving of baniſh- 
ment. Whether 1s it reaſonable to judge of my father's cha- 
racter as a citizen, by what he did when cut off from the city, 
or by his conduct before that period? Conſider that, with two 
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hundred ſoldiers, he made the moſt conſiderable ſtates of Pelo- 
ponneſus revolt from the Lacedzmonians, and become your 
allies; that he reduced your enemies to the utmoſt extremity, 
and carried on the war of Sicily with uncommon ſucceſs. 
Recolle& his ſervices after his return from exile, and the 
ſituation of affairs at that period. The democracy was 
diſſolved, the citizens inflamed with ſedition, and the army 
unwilling to obey the orders of thoſe who were in power. 
The oppoſite factions had behaved with ſo much violence, 
that both were in deſpair: The one regarded their fellow- 
citizens, who remained in Athens, as enemies more impla—- 
cable than the Lacedemonians ; the other ſent for the ſol- 
diers in Decelia, becauſe they rather choſe to be under the 
power of the enemy, than to allow their countrymen to have 
any ſhare in the government. This was the diſpoſition of the 
citizens with regard to one another. Their enemies, again, 
had been victorious by ſea and land; their wants were gratified 
or prevented by the king of Perſia ; while we had no means 
to ſupply an exhauſted treaſury ; and there were ninety ſhips 
daily expected from Phœnicia, which had been ſent to aſſiſt 
the Lacedæmonians. Amidſt theſe dangers and misfortunes, 
my father was recalled. He did not affect an importance 
which the occaſion, in ſome meaſure, might have juſtified ; 
he did not ſhew any reſentment for the injuries which he 
had received, nor adopt meaſures that might have ſecured 
him in future againſt a ſimilar treatment; on the contrary, 
he at once diſcovered his reſolution rather to ſhare in the 
misfortunes of his country, than in the ſucceſſes of Lace- 
demon; for it had never been his ambition to conquer 
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the city, but only to return into it. He had no ſooner engaged 
in your intereſt, than he diſſuaded Tiſſaphernes from paying 
the ſupplics to the Lacedæmonians, and effected a reconci- 
liation with our allies. He likewiſe paid the troops from his 
private fortune, re-eſtabliſhed the government of the people, 
reconciled the citizens to one another, and removed all danger 
on the ſide of Phœnicia. It would require no ſmall time to 
enumerate the gallies which he took, the battles which he 
gained, the cities which he carried by ſtorm, or compelled to 
ſurrender. It is remarkable, that of all the military expe- 
ditions in which the ſtate, during that time, was engaged, 
none proved unfortunate under the conduct of my father. 
Theſe facts, however, are too recent to be inſiſted on: I paſs 
over others which are no leſs publicly known, 


But ſome men traduce his private life and manners with 
an inſolence of reproach, which, were he alive, they would 
not dare to expreſs. They are arrived at ſuch a pitch of abſur- 
dity as to imagine, that the more they calumniate him, the 
greater favour they will gain with you, and with the reſt of 
the Greeks; as if all men did not know, that it is in the 
power of the moſt worthleſs not only to rail againſt the moſt 
reſpectable characters, but to point their ſatire againſt Hea- 
ven itſelf. It may not, perhaps, be worth while to take no- 


tice of their reproaches; but I am prompted to ſupport hs 


reputation of my father. I ſhall trace the matter from its 
ſource, that you may be ſenſible of the conſideration in 


which our family has been held, from the earlieſt — of 
the republic. 


Alcibiades, 
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Alcibiades, then, was deſcended, by the father's ſide, of the 
race of the Eupatridæ, whoſe very name announces the dignity 
of their extraction. By the mother's ſide he was deſcended of 
the Alemæonidæ. This family was diſtinguiſhed by its opu- 
lence, and its attachment to the popular form of government. 
Alcmzon was the firſt Athemian citizen who conquered in the 
chariot races at the Olympic games. His family, though re- 
lated to that of Piſiſtratus, and though before the time of his 
uſurpation many of them lived in particular intimacy with the 
tyrant, diſdained to have any ſhare in his government, and choſe 
rather to baniſh themſelves from their native country, than be- 
hold the ſlavery of their fellow-citizens. On this account they 
became ſo odious to the uſurper, that upon the prevalence of his 
faction, their houſes were levelled with the ground, and even 
the tombs of their dead facrilegiouſly uncovered : But during 
the forty years that the uſurpation continued, they were al- 
ways regarded as the leaders of the people. At length Alcibi- 
ades and Cliſthenes, the one in the male, the other in the 
female line, great-grandfather to my father, conducted the 
people to the city, expelled the tyrants, and eſtabliſhed that 
democracy under which we alone defended all Greece againſt 
the Barbarians. They rendered the citizens ſo diſtinguiſhed 
for juſtice, that we voluntarily received from the Greeks the 
empire of the ſea; and they ſo nobly adorned the city with 
every thing ſubſervient either to ornament or utility, that 
thoſe who called it, by way of eminence, the capital of 
Greece, did not ſcem to exaggerate. Such, then, was the he- 


* Eupatridæ, compounded of two Greek words, ſignifies the deſcendants of 2 
goed father. | 
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reditary friendſhip with the people tranſmitted to my father 
from his anceſtors ; an inheritance venerable for its antiquity, 
and founded on the moſt important ſervices. 


He himſelf was left an orphan ; his father was killed in Chæ- 
ronea, fighting againſt the enemies of his country. Pericles, 
however, undertook the care of his education; Pericles, whom 
all conſidered as the moſt equitable, moderate, and prudent of 
the citizens, It is not ſurely a ſmall happineſs to have ſprung 
from ſuch anceſtors, and to have been educated by ſuch a guar- 
dian: but my father diſdained to owe his glory to the merit of 
his connexions; and determined to rival, not to borrow, 
their renown. Firſt of all, when Phormio led forth one 
thouſand choſen men againſt the Thracians, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much above his companions, that he was crowned 
by univerſal conſent, and received a complete ſuit of armour 
from the general, What praiſes does not he deſerve, who in 
his youth was conſpicuous amidſt the braveſt of his coun- 
trymen, and who, when advanced in. years, proved ſuperior, 
in every engagement, to the moſt ſkilful generals in Greece ? 


Soon after, he married my mother, who was given to him as 
the reward of his merit; for her father Hipponicus, inferior to 
none in extraction, was in opulence the firſt of the Greeks, 
and in character the moſt reſpectable. An alliance fo honourable 
and ſo advantageous, was coveted by all, and expected by the 
moſt illuſtrious ; but Hipponicus preferred my father to all the 


ſuitors, and choſe him for his ſon-in-law and his friend. 


At that time, the Olympic games were the chief theatre 
of glory. There the candidates for fame diſplayed their 
wealth, their activity, and their accompliſhments, The 
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conquerors not only rendered' themſelves famous, but re- 
fleted ſplendour on the ſtate to which they belonged. Alci- 
biades, obſerving this, conſidered that the management of pub- 
lic affairs at home, advanced ne character of the private citi- 
zen in the opinion of his. cout try; but that the glory acquired jy || 
at Olympus, raiſed the reputation of the republic in the opinion ſ 
of all Greece. Upon this reflection, though inferior to none 
in bodily ſtrength and addreſs, he deſpiſed the Gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes, as belonging to men of mean extraction and narrow for- 
tune, or to the members of inconſiderable ſtates; and applying 
himſelf to the management of horſes, which none but the moſt 
affluent could undertake, he excelled all his competitors. 
He had more chariots than the greateſt ſtates. His horſes fo 
far excelled all that entered the liſts, that they came in the 
firſt, the ſecond, and the third. His ſacrifices, and other 
expences in the feſtival, were more magnificent than thoſe of 
whole nations; and he ended the entertainment by eclipſing the 
glory of all former conquerors, and by leaving nothing greater 
for poſterity to perform. His largeſſes to the people, upon 
being elected into public offices, and his magnificence in con- 
ducting the ſhows within the city, it is unneceſſary to men— 
tion. All others have thought it ſufficient honour to be 
ranked, in theſe reſpects, as ſecond to Alcibiades; and the 
Praiſes beſtowed on ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed for them in our 
days, reflect a double luſtre on him. 


As to what regards the commonwealth (for this is by no 
means to be omitted, ſince he never negleQed it), he behaved | 
with ſuch public ſpirit, that while others excited ſeditions from 1 
views of profit or ambition, he expoſed his life for the ſafety of 
his country. It was not in being rejected by the oligarchy, but 
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in being called to ſhare in it, that he ſhewed his attachment to 


the people: He (might have ſhared in the government of the 
few; he might even have enjoyed more authority than any in- 


dividual of their number; but he choſe to ſuffer injuries from 


his fellow-citizens, rather than to betray them. Of this it 
would have been impoſſible to have convinced you before the 
late revolutions in our government; but the commotions, 
which we have now experienced, diſcover the true character of 
the citizens, and enable us to diſtinguiſh the partizans of oli- 
garchy from the friends of the conſtitution, and the peaceable 
ſubjects of both, from thoſe who are indifferent as to all forms 
of government, provided they have a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
In the courſe of theſe ſeditions he was twice. expelled by your 
enemies. In the firſt inſtance, his baniſhment opened the way 
to your ſervitude; and in the ſecond, it was the immediate con- 
ſequence of your misfortunes. - So intimately were your for- 


tunes connected, ſo much did you ſhare in his advantages, and 


ſo ſenſibly did he feel your adverſity. 


There were ſo ought unfavourably of his pub- 
lic character, not ju by his actions, but becauſe they 
ſuppoſed that ſupreme power was naturally coveted by all 
men, and that he was moſt capable to obtain it. This, how- 
ever, is his greateſt praiſe, that, while he poſſeſſed the means 
of enſlaving his fellow-citizens, he choſe to live on an equa- 
lity with them. The variety of inſtances in which he de- 
monſtrated his principles, makes me at a loſs which of them 
to ſelect; thoſe omitted, always appear more conſiderable than 
ſuch as I relate. One thing is evident, that thoſe are naturally 


moſt attached to any government who are the greateſt gainers 


by its continuance, and who have the moſt to loſe by its ſub- 
verſion. 
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verſion. But who was happier than he during the democracy ? 


Who was more admired and reſpected? Upon the diſſolutjan 
of that form of government, who was deprived of greater hopes, 


of 'a more ample fortune, or of higher reputation and glory ? 
Under the laſt uſurpation, the thirty contented themſelves with 


baniſhing other citizens from Athens, but him they proſcribed 
from all Greece. Did not Lyſander and the Lacedzmonians. 


conſider the death of my father, and the diſſolution of your 
democracy, as things ſo inſeparably connected, that they la- 
boured equally for both ? It was to no purpoſe, they knew, to 
make you agree to the demolition of your walls, while they 
left alive the man who could rebuild them. 


The misfortunes, therefore, to which he was expoſed, no 
leſs than the victories which he obtained, ſhew his good-will 
to the people. He deſired the ſame government with you, he 


had the ſame friends, the ſame enemies, and he ſhared alike in 


your good and bad fortune. He was ever involved in dangers, 
ſometimes with you, ſometimes by you, but always in your be- 
half. In every reſpect, ſurely, he behaved differently from Chari- 
cles, who deſired to be ſubject to the enemy, and to tyranniſe over 
his fellow-citizens; and who, though he remained inactive 
during his baniſhment, had no ſooner returned than he became 
a misfortune to his country. And you! the friend and 
kinſman of ſuch a traitor, you! who fat in a ſenate with 
tyrants, are now become audacious enough to traduce the 
citizens! Have you no remembrance of the agreement *, by 
virtue of which you are at preſent an inhabitant of Athens ? 


Are you not ſenſible, that, were the public to exact an 


account of what is paſt, you would now be expoſed to 


* The Amneſty propoſed by Thraſybulus. 
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greater dangers than I am ? But the ſtate, faithful to its oaths, 
will not only refuſe to puniſh me for the pretended injuries of 
my father, but will pardon you for the crimes of which you 
are aQually guilty. You have not the ſame defence with 
him; it was not in baniſhment, but while in office; it 
was not by neceſſity but from choice; it was not to avenge in- 
juries, but by being yourſelf the author of them, that you 
brought ruin on your country. Were this to be remember- 
ed, what defence could you plead, what excuſe could you 
make ? 


But, Athenians ! on ſome future occaſion, perhaps, when he 
himſelf is in danger, I ſhall ſpeak at more length of the injuries 
he has committed. I now entreat you, not to abandon me to 
my enemies, nor to involve me in calamities too hard to be 
borne, Already have I had my full meaſure of diſtreſs. In 
my early infancy I was left an orphan, by the death of my 
mother, and the baniſhment of my father. Before I had 
attained four years of age, I was in danger of being cruelly 
murdered. When a boy, I was expelled from the city under 
the thirty tyrants. - After the citizens, who ſeized the Piræus, 
were recalled, the reſt were indemnified for the loſs of their 
property; I alone, on account of the power and virulence 
of my enemies, received no redreſs, Having ſuffered ſo 
many misfortunes, and been twice deprived of all my 
poſſeſſions, I am now defendant in an action for five 
talents. This cauſe, though merely pecuniary, may drive me 
from my country. The ſame accuſations have not ſimilar 

effects againſt perſons in different circumſtances. The rich 
| loſe their fortunes, but thoſe who are poor as I am, loſe 
their honour and reputation; a loſs greater than baniſh- 


ment 
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ment itſelf, as it is more diſagreeable to be deſpiſed by our 
fellow- citizens, than to be obliged to live among ſtrangers. I 
now, therefore, crave your aſſiſtance; I entreat, that you would 
not ſuffer me to be inſulted by my enemies, to be deſpiſed by 
my country, and to become remarkable above all men for 
my misfortunes. There is no occaſion for many words 
fats ſpeak for themſelves. It ſhould be ſufficient to move 
your compaſſion, to ſee me involved in an unjuſt accuſa- 
tion, endangered in whatever is moſt precious to me, ſuffer- 
ing what is unworthy both of myſelf and of my fore- 
fathers, deprived of the moſt ſplendid fortune, and obnoxious 
to all the viciſſitudes of life. Though theſe conſiderations be 
extremely grievous, yet there are others ſtill more afflicting; 
That I ſhould be puniſhed at the inſtance of a man, from 
whom I am intitled to demand juſtice ; that I ſhould be 
diſhonoured on account of my father's victory at QU. 
which to every other ſon would have been the ſource of triumph 
and glory; that Tiſias, who had no merit with the ſtate, ſhould 
have a powerful influence both in the oligarchy and democracy, 


and that you, who agree in no other reſpe& with the thirty, 


ſhould unite with them againſt me, and regard the partner of 
r misfortune as the object of your reſentment. 


Ff a2 


while I, who injured neither, ſhould be perſecuted by both; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAVE placed the two following Orations together, becauſe 
the firſt ſhews in what manner the government of the thirty 
' tyrants was eſtabliſhed, and the ſecond, in what manner it 
was adminiſtered. Lyſias deſcribes more minmely than any au- 
thor extant, the private intrigues which occaſioned this remark- 
able revolution; but he only hints at thoſe external cauſes, 
which, concurring with them, enſured their ſucceſs. In order 
to have a complete view of the ſubject, however, it is neceſſary 
to be well acquainted with both. We muſt therefore look back, 
and give ſome account of the events which happened in the laſt 
years of the Peloponneſian war. 


Alcibiades being diſmiſſed from his command in the manner 
which has been already related“, thoſe who ſucceeded him had 
the good fortune, in the 26th year of the war, to obtain an im- 
portant victory over the enemy's fleet, commanded by Calli- 
cratidas, the Lacedæmonian. The battle was fought at Argi- 
nuſæ; the Athenians took or deſtroyed ſeventy-five of the 
Peloponneſian ſhips, and loſt nineteen of their own. Ac- 
cording to an ancient and facred cuſtom, which. prevailed 
among the Greeks, the admirals gave particular orders to 
preſerve the bodies of the ſlain, that they might be honoured 
with the rites of burial; but a ſtorm ariſing, theſe orders 
proved ineffectual. : 


- n. See IntroduQtion to the Diſcourſes for and againſt Alcibiades. 
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Nothing was reckoned a more heinous impiety among 
the Greeks, than the omiſſion of ſuch duties as belong to 
the dead. The leaſt irregularity in this reſpe& was decmed 
ſo atrocious a crime, that Thucydides repreſents it as 
one of the greateſt calamities attending the plague at A- 
thens'. When the news of the victory at Arginuſz, there- 
fore, reached home, the Athenians were more enraged a- 
gainſt their admirals, for leaving their fellow-cutizens 
unbutied, than pleaſed with their ſucceſs in the engage- 
ment, It was to no purpoſe they affirmed, that though 
they had done every thing in their power, they found 
it impoſſible » to draw up the dead bodies from the 
bottom of a tempeſtuous ſea, Theramenes, one of their 
own number, anxious to ſave himſelf, or actuated, perhaps, 
by motives more criminal *, undertook formally to accuſe 
them. They were brought, to the number of ten, before the 
aſſembly; Pericles, fon of the celebrated ſtateſman of that 
name, and Thraſyllus, an officer of great merit, with four 
others, were condemned to death. Before they were carried 
to execution, Diomedon, a perſon equally eminent for valour 
and probity, deſired to be heard. © I am afraid (ſaid he), A- 
thenians ! the ſentence which you have paſſed upon us, will be 
followed with great misfortunes to this republic. I have 
but one favour to aſk, that you perform the vows which 
we offered to the Gods, We have no leiſure to diſcharge 

* them ourſelves; but are ſenſible, that, to the protection of 
the Gods, we are indebted for the victory over your enemies?“ 


„ Thucydides, Book II. 0 Lyſias againſt Eratoſth, y Lyſias, ibid, 


What 
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What Diomedon ſeemed prophetically to foretel, the Athe- 
nians fatally experienced. By the diſgrace of AJcibiades, and 
the death of the other commanders, their republic was deprived 
of men fit to contend with Lyſander, whom the enemy ſent 
out againſt them. This man, equally {killed in the arts of 
peace and war, having obtained the command of the Pelopon- 
neſian forces, ſails to the Helleſpont, lays ſiege to Lampſacus, 
carries the place by ſtorm, and, according to the barbarous 
practice of the age, abandons it to the fury of his ſoldiers. 
The commanders of the Athenian fleet, having intelligence-g£ 
his arrival and ſucceſs, ſteered towards Oleſtus, and halted at the 
mouth of the river MÆgos, over againſt the enemy. There the 
Helleſpont is ſcarcely two thouſand paces ade, ut the Atheni- 
ans fluſhed with their late ſucceſs, which had been chiefly owing 
to the merit of thoſe commanders whom they had ſince put to 
death, were eager to meet Lyſander, and to give him battle, During 
four days, he bore, with the greateſt patience, the inſults of the 

Athenian fleet, which every day ſailed up in order of battle, to bid 
him defiance. He took care, however, to ſend out a few ſmall 
gallies to watch their motions ; nor did he allow his ſailors to 
go on ſhore, or his ſoldiers to quit their ranks, until certain 
advice was brought him that the enemy had retired. This ex- 
treme circumſpection ſeemed to argue timidity on the part of 
Lyſander ; which, joined to a ſenſe of their ſuperior force, in- 
ſpired the Athenians with the moſt unbounded confidence. 161 
They abandoned all care; they talked with contempt of an Wl 
enemy who could ſubmit to the indignity of being threatened 1 l: | 
without ſhowing reſentment ; and giving way to all the petu- 11 
lance of folly, debated * in what manner they ſhould treat 141 
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the Lacedzmonian priſoners, when they fell into their 
hands. 


On the fifth day, they again preſented themſelves before the 
enemy, and retired with more inſulting airs than before. When 
the ſhips had returned to their ſtation, moſt of the ſeamen went 
on ſhore, ſtraggled about the country, indulged in indolence, 
or revelled in diſorder, The gallies ſent out by Lyſander to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy, brought. intelligence of their 
ſituation ; and as none could be more favourable to his deſigns, 
he ordered the ſignal to be given for the fleet to ſet forward, 


and commanded the land army to occupy the top of a high 


promontory in the neighbourhood, and watch the event of the 
battle. In vain did Conon endeavour to rally the Athenians ; 
as he only ſhared a divided authority with colleagues, as inca- 
pable to command others, as unwilling to obey him. He ſaved, 
however, his own ſquadron, conſiſting of nine gallies, with 
which he failed to Cyprus. But the reſt of the fleet fell an eaſy 
prey to Lyſander, who, ſeconding his good fortune, diſembark- 
ed with his forces, purſued the enemy, took three thouſand 
priſoners, plundered their camp, and faſtening their gallies to 
the ſterns of his own, returned to Lampſacus amidſt trium- 
phant ſhouts and acclamations. 


When the Salaminian veſſel conveyed intelligence of this 
diſaſter to Athens, the cries and lamentations of the citizens 
were hcard proceeding along the walls that run from the 
z3rzus to the city', The three thouſand priſoners taken by 
Lyſander had been barbarouſly put to death ; and the Athe- 
ulans, deprived of every proſpect of aſſiſtance, had little reaſon 


7 Xcnoph, Hellen. 
tO 
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to doubt that they themſelves would be treated with equal ſeve- 
rity. The utmoſt dejection ſeized them, when they reflected 
on their paſt cruelty, and called to mind, how they had butcher- 
ed the Melians, Heſtizans, Scionians, the inhabitants of To- 
rona, of Ægina, and other cities, which they had taken by 
ſtorm in the courſe of the war *. Meanwhile, cheir allies re— 
volt; their garriſons in moſt of the tributary cities return home; 
Lyſander lays waſte Salamis, and ſhuts up the Pirzus with an 
hundred and fifty fail. 


Athens, though ſhe received an addition of ſtrength from 
the citizens who arrived from abroad, and who encouraged her 
to withſtand the enemy, was yet ſo haraſſed by famine, that 
it was evident ſhe muſt ſoon be obliged to ſurrender, But 
even prior to this neceſſity, and as foon as the citizens had 
recovered from the confuſion into which the deſtruction of their 
fleet in the river /Egos had thrown them, they had divided 
into factions; and thoſe who diſliked the democratical form of 
government, had begun to cabal againſt the liberties of their 
country. That their republic ſhould be enſlaved by the Lace- 
demonians ſeemed to them a matter of {mall moment, provided 
they themſelves could obtain the friendſhip of that people, and 
thereby acquire a ſuperiority over their fellow citizens. In order 
to effect theſe purpoles, they determined to cut off all thoſe 
who were peculiarly attached to the democracy, and moſt 
able to ſupport it, Inftead of having recourſe to open 
violence, they thought it more prudent. to impeach them 
before the ſenate, then totally alienated from the repub- 
lican party. Dark inſinuations, therefore, were thrown out 


* Xenophon, Book II. © Lyins againit Agoratus. 
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concerning certain perſons, who, it was aſſerted, had ill deſigns 


againſt the ſtate, The ſenate ordered them into confinement - 


on ſuſpicion. Several of their own creatures were alſo ſeized, 
that, under pretence of being obliged to diſcover their accom- 
plices, they might name any citizen who was obnoxious to 
the cabal. When by theſe contrivances all the braveſt and moſt 
public ſpirited citizens had been either impriſoned, or in order 
to avoid this misfortune, compelled to fly from their country, 
Theramenes offered to go ambaſſador to Sparta, in order to ne- 
gociate a peace. Thither he was ſent with full powers; and, 
after remaining four months, until the Athenians, who were now 
cloſely blocked up by ſea and land, had conſumed their pro— 


viſions, he brought home ſuch hard conditions, as nothing 


but the preſent diſtreſsful ſituation of his countrymen could 
have engaged them to accept. They were commanded to 
demoliſh the long walls, and the fortifications of their har- 
bour, which it had been the glory of Themiſtocles to raiſe ; 
to deliver up all their ſhips but twelve, and to follow the for- 


tune of Lacedzmon ". 


But humiliating as theſe conditions were, there was an article 
ſtill more cruel, to which neceſſity compelled them to ſubmit. 
They were henceforth to be governed by thirty men, appointed 
by the conjun& nomination of the Lacedzmonians and the 


cabal. When theſe aſſumed the government, they at firſt af- 


feed to adminiſter it according to the ancient forms of the 


conſtitution. A ſenate * and other magiſtrates were eſtabliſhed. 
Impeachments, as had been uſual, were carried on; and 


Tze 27th, and laſt year of the Peleponneſian war. 


* Ly fas in Eratoſth, and Xenophon, Hellen. 
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many violent incendiaries were juſtly condemned to death. 
By degrees, however, they began to diſcover their real 


intentions, and to prove, that uncontrouled power, in what- 


ever hands it may be lodged, muſt always be abuſed. Having 
obtained a body of troops from Lacedæmon, they plundered 
their fellow- citizens in order to pay their mercenaries. 
Whoever was ſuppoſed to be rich, was accuſed as criminal, 
Strangers and citizens were involved in one common ruin. 


Such proceedings alarmed Theramenes, who, though the 
principal author of the uſurpation, was already diſpoſed, by a 
ſingular inconſtancy of temper, to deſtroy the work of his own 


hands, He told his aſſociates, that the citizens, provoked by 
their indignities, would be compelled to revolt: That their 


government ſtood on too narrow a foundation, and could not 


exiſt long, unleſs more were intereſted in its ſupport. By his 
advice, therefore, three thouſand perſons were allowed to enjoy 


the ſingular privilege of not being put to death, until they were 
firſt tried before the ſenate : But all the reſt of the citizens were 


diſarmed, and the ſeverities exerciſed againſt them, rendered 
ſtill more intolerable than before. 


Critias, the chief promoter of theſe violent meaſures, was 
oppoſed by Theramenes, who was ſhocked at ſeeing the 
continual ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed, which his own mea- 
ſures had occaſioned. His furious colleague told him, that 
ſrequent executions were things of courſe, and ought not to 
ſurpriſe him: That a change of government mult in every 
country be attended with bloodſhed ; and particularly, when a 
free city like Athens, which at all times had cheriſhed liberty 
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as the principal gift of heaven, was reduced under the govern- 
ment of a few. This difference of opinion between them de- 
generated into a perſonal animoſity, to which Theramenes fell 
a ſacrifice, and by that dignity of ſentiment which he difcover- 
ed at his death”, atoned for the miſtakes and miſconduct of his 
life. His chara--2r is one of the moſt doubtful deſcribed in 
hiſtory. Though his actions were commonly detrimental to 
his country, he, perhaps, often meant to promote the public 
good. He thought, it is probable, that the Athenians were 
neither fit to live under a democracy, nor able to defend it. 
Yet were it not for the noble courage which he diſcovered at 
his death, his oppoſition to Critias might be ſolely alcribed to 


that irreſolution or timidity which diſpoſed him to ſubmit to the 
Lacedzmonians. 


The Thirty delivered from a partner in power, whoſe charaQer 
laid ſome reftraint on their actions, now indulged an unlimited 
licentiouſneſs. Thoſe citizens who, in order to avoid danger, had 
retired to their country-ſcats, where the Athenians of rank 
commonly ſpent more time than in the city *, were ordered to 
return; they abandoned their lands, which were divided among 
the cabal, and retired to Piræus. Being purſued thither, they 
Hed to different countries, which (particularly Megara and 
Thebes) were ſoon crowded with Athenian exiles. 


I ſhall not attempt to relate the various events which happened 
in the civil war carried on between theſe exiles and the tyrants, 
Luſias delights in deſcribing the glorious manner *, in which 
the Athemans, under the conduct of 'Thraſybulus, recovered 


r Xenophon's Hellen. z Sce Thucydides, Book III. 
* Sec Funeral Oration, et paſſim. 
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their freedom; and Xenophon has given us complete hiſto— 
rical information upon this ſubject. But as it may appear ex- 
traordinary, that the Lacedæmonians ſhould have allowed the 
Athenian republic to be thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed at the diſtance 
only of two years from the time of its ſubverſion by Lyſander, 
I ſhall here take notice of an oration of Lyſias, which tends 
to remove this difficulty. Xenophon informs us, that both 
Lyſander and Pauſanias were ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
tyrants ; but the latter, inſtead of acting agrecably to his com- 
- miſſion, took part with their enemies. Pauſanias was prompt- 
ed to this conduct, as Lyſias informs us, by his private 
friendſhip for the family of Nicias, which had been treated 
with great cruelty by the tyrants Diognotus, a man 
of an amiable character, and who, though he had ſuffered 
baniſhment under the democracy, refuſed to conſpire againſt 
it, brought the ſons of Neceratus and Eucrates to Pauſanias, 
placed them on his knees, and begged, that remembering the 
friendſhip and rights of hoſpitality which ſubſiſted between 
him and them, he would, defend their cauſe and take venge- 
ance on their enemies. Pauſanias was ſtrongly affected at 
the deſcription of their misfortunes, and concluding that the 
tyrants were reſolved to deſtroy every one diſtinguiſhed for birth, 
wealth, or virtue, diſclaimed from that moment all connection 
with them, rejected their preſents, and favoured the intereſts 
of the people. 


* 


d Lyſias*s Oration againſt confiſcating tne eſtate which had belonged to Eucrates, 
brother of Nrctas, 
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On an Indictment againſt Acorarus, 


T is your duty, Athenians! to reſent the injurie s of 

thoſe who ſuffered in defence of the republic ; it is mine 
to reſent the death of Dionyſodorus, my kinſman and friend. 
Embarked in a fimilar cauſe, we contend againſt a common 
enemy : He deſerves equal hatred from us both ; but while his 
crime - excites my unavailing reſentment, I truſt in the Gods 
it will draw forth your juſt vengeance. | 


Never did the behaviour of any man more loudly demand it. 
At the unhappy period which preceded the government of the 
thirty tyrants, this Agoratus cut off, by one falſe accuſation, 
both my kinſman Dionyſodorus, and many other citizens of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, whole death ought to be regarded, not mere- 
ly as a private misfortune, but as a public calamity, The ſociety 
deprived of ſuch members, and the individuals robbed of ſuch 
relations, are bound by every law, human and divine, to inflict 
puniſhment on the offender and if we firmly unite in this meaſure, 
both Gods and men will applaud us. But, that you may take 
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no ſtep, of which you ſhall ever afterwards have cauſe to re- 
pent, and that you may condemn Agoratus with a heart-felt 
genuine approbation, I ſhall relate in what manner the repub- 
lican form of government was ſubverted, and by what contriv- 
ances he deſtroyed thoſe who were moſt deſirous to preſerve 
it. You will then perceive what reaſon theſe patriots had to 
expect that their ſufferings would not be conſidered with in- 


difference by you, but that you would repay their important 


ſervices, by taking vengeance on their murderer, 


I ſhall begin this relation from an zra which both you and I 
will ever have too much reaſon to remember. When our fleet 
had been unfortunate abroad, our internal vigour exhauſted, 
and the Lacedæmonians had ventured to ſail even into our har- 


bours *, the immediate danger threatening our affairs occa- 


ſioned many conferences about entering into terms of accom- 


modation. At this conjuncture, thoſe who were diſaffected 


towards the preſent government, availing themſelves of your 


perplexity and diſtreſs, began to cabal againſt the public in- 
tereſt ; but as they were awed by your ſtateſmen and generals, 


they thought it neceſſary to remove or to deſtroy them, in 


order to carry on their deſigns. Their attack upon Cleophon © 
was an open declaration of the meaſures they intended to 
purſue ; for when, in the firſt aſſembly which was held to 


deliberate 


© See the Introduction. 


4 Cleophon had, on many former occaſions, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a popular 
leader. His advice to the pcople, indeed, did not always proceed from the pureſt mo- 


tives; nor was it commonly attended with the beſt effects. He had an active hand 
in perſuading the Athenians to condenin the commanders who had overcome the Felo- - 
ponneſian fleet at Arginuſi:, becauſe they had not been able to draw up the dead bodies 
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rendered him unworthy of the honour conferred on him. 
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deliberate on the peace, the agents of Lacedzmon required, as 
an indiſpenſable condition, that your lang walls ſhould be 
demoliſhed for ten ſtadia on each fide; when you, Athenians ! 
could not hear with patience of the demolition of your walls; 
Cleophon, ſpeaking for you all, declared it impoſlible that this 
condition ſhould ever be complied with: Upon which Thera- 
menes, one of the cabal, riſing up, promiſed, that if you ſent 
him ambaſſador to Lacedzmon, it would not be neceſſary 
either to demoliſh your walls, or to ſubmit to any ſuch 
humiliating propoſal; for he had lately diſcovered an ex- 
pedient, by which your preſent affairs might be ſettled to 
your entire ſatisfaQtion, and even ſomething elſe of great im- 
portance obtained for the ſtate. Deluded by theſe flattering 
promiſes, you appointed him ambaſſador, with full powers ; 
though only laſt year, when he ſtood candidate for being 
commander of the army, you voted againſt him, as a man ill 
affected towards the Democracy *. After he arrived at La- 
cedæmon, he made light of his own engagements, and be- 
trayed your confidence. No attempt was made to bring about 
a reconciliation ; but you were left a prey to the ravages of the 
enemy, that being dejected by misfortunes, ruined by the ca- 


of their countrymen from the bottom of a tempeſtuous ſea; and in general 
he was inclined to violent meaſures. Lyſias, therefore, who was himſelf en- 


thuſiaſtically fond of the popular governments, ſpeaks more honourably of this man 


than his character perhaps deſerves. (Xenophon Diod.) 


e Literally, You rejected him as a man of ill intentions with regard to the people. 
It ſeems, from the original, that Theramenes had really been appointed general 4 
the holding up of hands,” but that when his life and character came to be examined, 
according to the inſtitution called Probation, his behaytour was juuged ſuch az 
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lamities of war, and deſtitute even of the firſt neceſſaries of 
life, you might at length be willing to conclude a peace on any 
terms. | 


Thus, Athenians ! were you betrayed by your ambaſſador 
abroad, while his accomplices, who remained in the city, im- 
peached Cleophon, under pretence, indeed, that he had de- 
layed to join the army, but in reality, becauſe, ſupporting the 
public intereſt, he had oppoſed the demolition of your walls. 
A court was prepared to try him, compoſed of the partizans of 
oligarchy, by whoſe ſentence he was condemned to ſuffer death. 


Theramenes ſoon after returned from Lacedemon. When 
he appeared in public, many ſoldiers, among whom were 
Strombichides and Dionyſodorus, men who, as they proved 
by. their ſubſequent behaviour, were the friends of liber- 
ty and of the conſtitution, upbraided him with the artifice 
and perfidious duplicity of his conduct; for he conclud- 
ed ſuch a peace, that our walls were demoliſhed not for 
twenty ſtadia, but entirely; and inſtead of that ſomething of 
great importance, which was to be obtained for the ſtate, we 
were compelled to deliver our ſhips to the Lacedæmonians, and 
to pull down the Piræus. Such terms of peace, thoſe men who 
addreſſed him, declared they never would allow to be carried 
into execution; for they ſaw the object to which they tended ; 
and they oppoſed the demolition of the walls, and the delivery 
of the ſhips, as ſo many ſteps which led to the diſſolution of 
your government. They were not againſt making peace, but 
only ſuch a peace as was now offered : they expected 
to bring about one far more favourable to your inte- 
reſt; and they would actually have accompliſhed this deſign, 

4 | had 
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had not the perfidy of Agoratus, which terminated in their 
death, miſerably diſappointed their expectations. For Thera- 
menes and his cabal, finding that their meaſures would meet 
with oppoſition, and that ſome Athenians were ſtill ready to 
make a ſtand for liberty, determined, before holding an 
aſſembly for ratifying che treaty, to remove all obſtacles in 
the way of your deſtruction. With this view they per- 
ſuaded Agoratus to act the part of informer againſt thoſe 
who had moſt openly declared their indignation againſt the 
peace. He was privy to none of their deſigns; neither is it 
likely he ſhould have been ſo. Thoſe of the army who had be- 
haved with ſuch ſpirit towards Theramenes, were not ſo deſti- 
tute of friends, as to aſſociate with a man of Agoratus's con- 
dition; who was himſelf a ſlave, and of a ſervile extraction. 
He appeared, however, a proper inſtrument for ſerving the 
purpoſes of the cabal. That you might the more eaſily fall 
into the ſnare which was laid for you, matters were ſo con- 
trived, that Agoratus might ſeem to give his teſtimony by com- 
pulſion; though, from the manner in which the whole buſineſs 
was tranſacted, it is abundantly evident that he did it from in- 
clination. But in order, I ſay, to deceive you, they ſent to the 
ſenate, which immediately preceded the government of the 
Thirty, one T heocritus, a man of doubtful birth, commonly 
called the ſon of Elopheſtictus. This ſenate vas altogether alie- 
nated from the intereſts of the people, and ſo ſtrongly infected 
with oligarchical principles,that many of its members were again 

elected 


f The ſenate at Athens was choſen annually by lot. Solon enacted, that it ſhould 
conſiſt of four hundred members; that is, an hundred out of each tribe. When the 
number of tribes was augmented by Cliſthenes to ten, fifty ſenators were appointed 
from each tribe, which increaſed their number to five hundred. No citizen could be ad- 
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elected into office under the government of the Thirty. I men- 
tion this, that you may not be led into a miſtake, by regarding 


them as real ſenators, the guardians of your laws and ſafety. 
Before this ſenate came Theocritus, with a dark accuſation againſt 


certain perſons, whoſe names he durſt not declare; he pre- 
tended, however, that they had conſpired againſt the preſent 
government : that he likewiſe had joined in the conſpiracy, and 
was bound to filence by the moſt awful oaths and imprecations; 
but that there were others who had come under no engagement, 


and who could lay open the whole deſign. Yet had not the ſenate 


and he been too well acquainted, would they have proceeded 
upon ſo vague an accuſation ? Would they not have compelled 
him to declare the names of his aſlociates ? They gave orders, 


however, for ſeizing them upon ſuſpicion; and when they had 
paſſed this decree, came to the Piræus in order to carry off 
Agoratus. Having found him at the market-place, they at- 
tempted to drag him thence by force ; but Nicias, Nicomedes, 
and ſome other good citizens, who happened to be preſent, ſen- 
ſible that the violence which was now offered to Agoratus, 


mitted into the ſenate, or even allowed to ſtand candidate for obtaining this honour, 
unleſs his character were clear and unimpeached. When we conſider theſe circum- 
ſtances, and attend to the Orator's obſervation, that the ſenate, a body ſo nume- 
rous, and appointed with ſuch care, were alienated from the intereſt of the people, it 
ſeems evident that the factions in Athens had been carried to the utmoſt pitch, and 
that nearly one half of the citizens were divided againſt the other. Both parties al- 
leged very ſpecious arguments in their own favour, The friends of the democracy 
inſiſted, that it was better to die with arms in their hands, than to give up not only 
their liberty, but even their natural independence ; the partizans of the oligarchy pre- 
tended that no ſacrifice could be too great which delivered them from the puniſhment 
denounced againſt them by an enraged and victorious enemy; and that any kind of 
government, even though propoſed by the Lacedzmonians, was preferable to the li- 
centious tyranny of popular aſſemblies, governed by violent demagogues and incen- 
Aaries. | 
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would end in the deſtruction of the ſtate, interpoſed in his behalf, 
offering to give bail, and to be anſwerable for his appearance be- i 
for the ſenate. Hearing this, the ſenators deſiſted from their vio- 
lence, and, taking down the names of the ſureties, returned to the 
city : But they, on the other hand, retired to the altar of Muny- 
chia *, to conſider what meaſures ought, on this occaſion, to be 
purſued. Upon reflection, it appeared by all means neccfÞ:ry to 
remove Agoratus beyond the reach of the ſenate, For this pur- 
poſe they brought two veſſels into the harbour, and prepared 
whatever elſe was neceſſary for a voyage. They not only in- 
treated him-to be gone, but even offered to accompany him, 
and to remain in a voluntary baniſhment until the affairs of 
Athens ſhould aſſume a more ſettled form. They repreſented 
to him the danger of appearing before the ſenate, where, by 
the force of torture, he might be compelled to accuſe every one 
who ſhould be named to him, and thus afford a pretence to the 
enemies of the popular government, for deſtroying all who 
oppoſed them. Agoratus, however, remained deaf to their 
ſolicitations : He was not moved either by their preparing the 
veſſels, or by their offers of accompanying him ; but, reſolute 
in his purpoſe, determined to ſubmit himſelf to the diſpoſal of 
the ſenate. Anſwer me, Agoratus! Had you not enjoyed the 
confidence of your judges, and been already ſecure with regard 
to your own ſafety, is it poſſible that you would have now 
deſpiſed an opportunity of ſecuring it, when every thing had 
been provided for your eſcape, and when ſuch reſpectable citi- 
Zens were ready to accompany you ? Nothing ſtood in your 
way; the ſenate had not yet become maſters of your perſon ; 


— — 


E Munychia was a ſea- port town, ſituated on a promontory not far diſtant from the 
Pirer 84. - 
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and you were at full liberty to act as might ſeem 
moſt advantageous to yourſelf, Your circumſtances, beſides, 
were very different from thoſe of the men who offered 
to attend you. They enjoyed the privilege of Athenians, 
and could not therefore be put to the torture, even though they 
had ſurrendered themſelves to the ſenate; and by departing 
with you, they baniſhed themſelves from their native country, 
and abandoned every advantage to which, as citizens of Athens, 
they were intitled. - But you, on the contrary, by remaining 
in Athens, were expoſed to ſuffer torture; and by leaving it, 
you deprived yourſelf of no advantage, and forſook nothing 
that was dear to you. In every view, then, it was more your 
intereſt than theirs to attempt making your eſcape ; but there 
was a ſecret motive which retained you, and which could not 
operate on them; you depended on the ſame cauſe for ſafety, 
from which they dreaded deſtruction; and however unwilling 
you may now be to confeſs it, you was not then unwilling to 
put to death the moſt deſerving of our citizens. That you was 
the tool of the ſenate, 1s evident from their decrees, and I can 
prove it by witneſſes; for when the decree had paſſed to bring 
you before the ſenate, when thoſe who were appointed to lay 
hold of you had come to Munychia, they did not drag you by 
violence from the altar, as at preſent you would attempt to per- 
ſuade us; but of your own accord you roſe up, and followed 
them. After you were brought into court, your conduct was 
not leſs obſequious : You diſcovered the names firſt of thoſe 


. worthy men who had offered to protect you, next of the 


officers of the army, and then of many other reſpectable 
citizens. I ſuppoſe you acknowledge the fact; if you do not, 
I can convict you by the cleareſt evidence. Anſwer me. 
—You hear, Athenians! he confeſſes. The ſenate, how- 


eves, 
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ever, determined to avail themſelves of his perfidy, to promote 
their own criminal deſigns, did not think he had yet gone far 
enough; they named ſtill more of the citizens, with an inten- 
tion that he might accuſe them. Nor, Agoratus! was you 
wanting in complaiſance to the ſenate, and no wonder! 
for, after ſerving them fo effectually of your own accord, you 
could not be ſuppoſed to refuſe a continuance of the ſame ſer- 
vices, in compliance with their commands. 


A ſhort time after, when the aſſembly was held in the thea- 
tre of Munychia, it was thought expedient that the generals 
and officers ſhould be accuſed likewiſe before the people. As 
to the other citizens, it was judged ſufficient that an informa- 
tion had been lodged againit them in the ſenate. Agoratus, 
therefore, was brought before the aſſembly ; and I truſt he 
will not deny what paſſed in the face of all the Athenians. He 
confeſſes. But the decree of the aſſembly itſelf ſhall be read 
to you. The decree. 


That Agoratus declared the names of the ſame perſons in the 
aſſembly, whom he had before accuſed in the ſenate, and that 
he ought to be regarded as their murderer, is no longer doubt- 
ful. That he is the author of all your calamities, and does 
not deſerve even the loweſt mark of compaſſion, a few words 
will be ſufhcient to prove; for no ſooner were your protectors 
ſeized and impriſoned, than Lyſander entered into your har— 
bours, your ſhips were delivered to the Lacedæmonians, the 
walls of Athens were levelled to the ground, and, to complete 
the meaſure of our misfortunes, the tyranny of the Thirty was 
eſtabliſhed over us. One of the firſt acts of their adminiſtra- 
tion, was the appointment of a day for trying the priſoners 
before the ſenate; though a decree had already paſſed with 

I 1 regard 
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regard to them in the aſſembly, which conſiſted of more than 
two thouſand perſons. The decree of the aſſembly. Had they 
been again brought before the aſſembly, it was ſtill in 

power to ſave them; but in the ſenate, during thoſe ey a 
times, your ſervices could be of no avail. The ſingularity of 
this trial muſt render 1t ever preſent to your imaginations, 
The Thirty fat on the benches which are by law appropriated 
for the Prytaniſts ® ; Two tables were placed before them: the 
citizens were ordered not to throw the pebbles into the urn, 
but to lay them openly on the tables; of which one received 
the votes for acquitting the priſoners, the other, thoſe which 


condemned them. How was it poſhble, then, that any one 


ſhould be ſaved? And in fact, of all thoſe who, during the 
uſurpation of the Thirty, were tried before the ſenate, 
Agoratus alone was not condemned to death: He was pro- 
tected, however, not as your friend, but as the inſtrument of 
your ſlavery. That you may know the number of thoſe who 
were condemned, their names ſhall be read over to you. Their 
names. Having received ſentence, and being again conducted 
to priſon, they ſent for their relations, that they might have 
an opportunity of embracing them before they put a period to 
their lives. One ſent for a brother; another for his wife, or his 
mother ; and each for the perſon moſt dear to him. Dionyſo- 
dorus ſent for my ſiſter, who was his wife. She being called 
into priſon, appeared in a mourning robe“, as moſt ſuitable 
to the preſent diſtreſs of her huſband. Dionyſodorus having 
ſettled his affairs in her preſence, began to talk of Agora— 
tus as the cauſe of his death, He told her, that he not 


h The Prytaniſts were thoſe magiſtrates who, according to the forms of the Athenian 


"conſtitution, were entitled to preſide in the ſenate, 


In the original, a black robe, 


only 
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only truſted in me, and his brother Dionyſus, but alſo in her, 
for vengeance ; that if ſhe bore a ſon to him (for ſhe appeared 
to be with child), he truſted ſhe would not allow him to be 1g- 
norant, that Agoratus was the murderer of his father, but in- 
ſpire him with ſuch ſentiments, in his early years, as might 
prompt him, at the age of maturity, to ſeek vengeance on the 
murderer. Theſe facts you will hear atteſted by witneſſes. 
The witneſſes. Thus, Athenians ! were theſe excellent perſons 
accuſed by Agoratus, and afterwards put to death, Deprived 
of ſuch guardians, you were expoſed not only to the cruelleſt 
treatment, but to the moſt humiliating inſults which ever 
afflicted any nation, It gives me pain to recal your cala- 
mities ; and nothing but the neceſlity of proving that Agoratus, 
the cauſe of them, is unworthy of the leaſt compaſſion from 
you, could make me inſiſt on ſo diſagreeable a theme. You 
remember the citizens who were dragged from Salamis, how 
many, and how brave they were; and by what fort of death 


they periſhed. You are not unacquainted with the ſimilar 
misfortunes of thoſe of Eleuſis; neither can you ever forget 


how ſuch as remained in the city were facrificed to pri- 
vate reſentment, caſt into priſon, and though clear of 
every imputation, ignominiouſly put to death. Some were 
torn from their parents, who expeQcd in old age to be che- 
riſhed, and after death to be buried, by their children ; others 
left their ſiſters unmarried, and without protection; while 
many were cut off from their children, who were thus diſap- 
pointed at once of their education and ſupport. What judge- 
ment would all theſe, if alive, paſs upon Agoratus? What pu— 
niſhment would they inflict on him, who, while he robbed 
àem of their own lives, threw them into the moſt melancholy 
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reflections on the fate which awaited their poſterity ? Our 
walls were demoliſhed, our arfenals deſtroyed, our fleet deli- 
vered to the enemy. The Lacedzmonians got pofſeſhon of our 
citadel, the whole vigour of our flate was diffolved, and a 
cty, before diſtinguiſhed by its ornaments and its ſtrength, 
was reduced to an equal condition with the meaneſt and 
moſt defenceleſs. Individuals were, 'by degrees, deprived of 
their property, and the whole driven out, at once, to wander 
in miſery and want. To prevent theſe melancholy conſe- 
quences, thoſe virtuous men oppoſed the peace concluded by 
Theramenes; and to promote this peace, Agoratus, under 
falſe pretences, put them to death. Take vengeance, then, on 
the author of our public calamitics, and of thoſe which each 
ſuffered in particular. 


But I ſhould be glad to hear what he can ſay in his- 
defence; for there are only two allegations by which he 
can, hope to be exculpated. He muſt either deny that he 
accuſed them, or he muſt prove that his accuſation was 
Juſt. If he pretends not to have accuſed them, he can be 
convicted by the decrees both of the ſenate and aſſembly, which 
expreſsly declare the contrary. He may be convicted, likewiſe, 
by his own trial, under the Thirty; for in the ſentence which 
they paſſed upon him, he 1s declared to have been ac- 
quitted, becauſe he had diſcovered the truth. The decrees and 
ſentence. 


It is impoſſible, then, to deny that he gave information 


- againſt them. It remains for him to ſhew, that his informa- 


tion was well-founded; and I am perſuaded he will find this 
taſk no leſs difficult: For who can believe, that if the men 


whom 
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whom he accuſed had been traitors to their country, and had 
been actually practiſing againſt your government, the Thirty 
would have put them to death? Did the Thrty ſhew ͤthem- 
ſelves diſpoſed to take puniſhment on your enemies ? or was it 
not more natural to expect this ſervice from the aſſembly of 
the people ?—Should he pretend that his information was not 
voluntary, you ſurely ought not to admit this pitiful defence 
for a behaviour ſo criminal and deſtructive. For, Agoratus ! be- 
fore you were conducted to the ſenate, while you ſat at the altar of 
Munychia, when ſhips were provided for your departure, and 
your ſureties were ready to accompany you, it then depended 
on yourſelf to eſcape the ſcrutiny of the ſenate, and neither vit- 
lingly, nor by compulſion, to become the inſtrument of their 
crimes. But you preferred the favour of the ſenate, to the 
lives of your fellow-citizens; and expected to build your own 
importance on their muſery and deſpair. You cannot, there- 
fore, expect favour, you who were incapable of compaſſion. 
Hippias the Thaſian, and Xenophon the Carian, were both 
called before the ſenate for the ſame purpoſe with you : 
They died by torture, becauſe they would not accuſe their fel- 
low-citizens ; while you, by a ſhameful concurrence in the moſt 


criminal deſigns, fully ſatisfied the ſenate, and therefore you 


alone were acquitted. 


He pretends, however, that part of the guilt ought to be 
laid on Meneſtratus, whole affair ſtands thus. Being accuſed 


by Agoratus, he was taken and impriſoned ; but having a con- 
nexion with one Agnodorus of Amphitrophza, a particular 


friend of Critias, one of the Thirty, this Agnodorus, uncon- 


cerned as he was abcut the death of the other citizens, ſought - 


to ſave Meneſtratus; and when the aſſembly was held at Mu- 


nychia, 
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nychia, procured a decree for that purpoſe. When this decree 
had paſſed, Meneſtratus accuſed ſeveral other citizens; in con— 
ſequence of which he was himſelf diſmiſſed by the Thirty, be- 
cauſe, like Agoratus, he appeared to ſpeak the truth; but he was 
afterwards tried for murder, and having received ſentence, was 
whipped. to death. Yet Agoratus, ſurely, is more deſerving of 
death, as he is to be conſidered not only as the murderer of Mene- 
ſtratus (ſince he informed againſt him), butof all thoſe whom Me- 


neſtratus, through his means, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
accuſing. 


It is worth while, Athenians ! to compare his behaviour with 
that of Ariſtophanes the Challidian, who became his ſurety, and 
offered to accompany him in the veſſels which had been prepared 
for their voyage. Ariſtophanes ſtrenuoſluy endeavoured to ſave 


even you, Agoratus! and to prevent you from being inſtru- 


mental in the death of any of the Athenians; but in return for 
this ſervice, you accuſed your benefactor, who, as he could not 
clearly prove himſelf to be a citizen of Athens, was in danger of 
being put to the torture. It was even attempted to procure a de- 
cree againſt him for this purpoſe; and though thoſe who were 
at the head of affairs intreated, that, rather than ſuffer the 
laſt calamities, he would make a diſcovery of the pretended 
conſpiracy, he remained firm in his reſolution, and declared, 
that no terror could ever compel him to be the author of an un- 
Juſt accuſation. Thus nobly did he behave, both with regard 
to the priſoners and the ſtate ; chooſing to die unjuſtly, rather 
than ſave himſelf diſhonourably. His blood is on you, Agoratus! 
as well as that of Hippias and Xenophon, who dicd by torture. 
You were conſcious that theſe men had committed no offence ; 


but you expected, by accuſing them, to obtain favour with the 


ſcnate, 
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ſenate, and, by the vile arts of an informer, to acquire a ſhare in 
the government. 

I ſhould be glad, Athenians! to make you acquainted, 
with the character of thoſe men who fell a ſacrifice to 
his ill-directed ambition, Each of them, in particular, 
deſerves a ſeparate panegyric; but their number, unfor- 
tunately too great to admit of this diſtinction, obliges me 
to ſpeak of them in general. When they conducted your 
armies, which were often entruſted to their care, they always 
rendered your affairs more profperous, and left an eaſy employ- 
ment for thoſe who ſucceeded. them. Entruſted with the firſt 
offices at home, or with the command of your ſhips at fea, 
they never afforded to you, even in thoſe delicate ſtations, the 
ſmalleſt ground for blame or accuſation. Thoſe of them whom, 
notwithſtanding the ſnares of Agoratus, and all the efforts of 
the cabal, fortune and the Gods have preſerved, are at preſent 
the ornaments of our republic ; but they were then obliged to 
ſave themſelves by flight; they durſt not wait the judgement of 
the ſenate; nor did they venture to return, until having ſeized 
on the caſtle of Phyle, and having once more re-eſtabliſhed 
your affairs, they. might be received into the city as your deli. 
verers. Such were the men whom Agoratus put to death, 
and ſuch are thoſe whom he compelled to fly, like criminals, 
from their country. But what is Agoratus himſelf ? A ſlave, 
and of a ſervile extraction. This you ſhould obſerve, that you 
may know by how vile an inſtrument you ſuffered. His father 
was Eumenes, who was deſcended of Nicocles, and he of An- 
ticles. Of this the witneſſes will inform you. The witneſs 
are examined concerning his extraction. 


His 
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1 His behaviour has correſponded to his deſcent; and it would be 
| no caly matter to relate all the baſe or criminal actions of-whick 
the whole life both of himſelf and of his brothers may be ſaid 
to conſiſt ; how often he has been engaged as acculer in private 
litigations, or as informer in public trials, and how often, by 
betraying the names of his accomplices, he has infamouſly ob- 
tained pardon, But there is no neceſſity for entering into par- 
ticulars upon this ſubje&t; you yourſelves, Athenians ! both 
in your public aſſemblies, and in your private tribunals, having 
| found him guilty of ſlanderous accuſation, ſubjected him to the 


fine of ten thouſand drachmas. This deciſion, then, is to be 
regarded as the united teſtimony againſt him of all who bear 
[| the name of Athenians. His private manners were equally infa- 

| mous with his public character. He ſeduced the wives of Athe- 
nian citizens; and was once taken in the act of adultery, of 


which the puniſhment is death. That this likewiſe is true, the 
witneſſes will prove to you. The witneſſes, They were in all, 
| Athenians ! four brothers. Of theſe, the eldeſt was diſcovered 
| by Lamachus, in Sicily, making ſigns, by means of fire, to 
your enemies; and ſuffered the puniſhment due to ſuch 
| traiterous practices. The ſecond was carried from hence 
| to Corinth as a ſlave; where, running away with a female 
| | ſlave whom he had ſtolen, he was thrown into priſon, and died 
| in irons. The third was brought before you by Phinippides, 
| on an accuſation of theft, and being convicted, was condemn- 
ed to ſuffer death. Agoratus will probably admit the truth of 
what I have aſſerted; but that is of ſmall importance, ſince theſe h 
1 |  witneſles can prove it. Ie witne//cs, Muſt you not then of 8 * 
Us 6 neceſſity 3 
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neceſſity paſs ſentence againſt him? If his brothers were put to 
death, each upon one ſimple accuſation, ſhall he eſcape unpu- 
niſhed, who, both in public and private, with reſpect to the ſtate 
in general, and the individuals who compoſe it, hath occaſioned 
ſo many misfortunes, and committed ſo many injuries ? He, 
whoſe life is one aggregate of infamy and guilt, and who juſtly 
deſerves death for each particular crime that he has committed? 
He pretends, however, in order to obtain your protection, that, 
under the government of the four hundred, he put Phrynichus 
to death; and that, in return for an action ſo meritorious, he 
was inveſted with the name and rights of a citizen of Athens. 
An impudent falſchood ! He neither killed Phrynichus, nor 
was he ever enrolled among the citizens. Phrynichus was 
cut off by the contrivance of Thraſybulus the Calydo- 
nian, and Apollodorus the Megarian. Theſe two united 


the road, Thraſybulus ſtruck him down ; but Apollodorus laid 
not hands.on him, for he made an outcry as he fell, and they 
were obliged to fave themſelves by flight. Agoratus was neither 
privy to their deſigns, nor preſent at the murder of Phrynichus; 
Your own decree bears teſtimony to theſe aſſertions. The decree 14 
read. He could not then have killed Phrynichus ; for it is no 
where ſaid that Agoratus is an Athenian ; though certainly had 
he performed this meritorious action, his name would have been 
joined in the fame tablet with thoſe of Thraſybulus and Apollo- 
dorus; who, giving the uſual gratuity to the clerk of the aſſembly, 

N were numbered among the citizens, as benefactors to the fate. 
1 This likewiſe is evident from the decree. But ſo great was his 

4 contempt for you, that, though never admitted to the rank, he 
K k | aſſumed 


in laying ſnares for his deſtruction; and having met him on 
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aſſumed the functions, of a citizen, appeared as a judge in your 
tribunals, as a legiſlator in your aſſemblies; and taking upon 
him the deſignation of an Athenian tribe, to which he had no 


title, haraſſed thoſe, who were really citizens, by his unjuſt 
perſecutions. | 


There is likewiſe another circumſtance, by which you may 
be convinced that he neither killed Phrynichus, nor was ever 
adopted into this ſtate. This Phrynichus was the chief ſupport 
of the uſurpation of the four hundred; of whom the 
greateſt part were, upon his death, obliged to fly their country. 
Can it be believed, then, that the Thirty, and the ſenate 
under them, conſiſting of the ſame perſons who had before 
uſurped the government under the name of the four hundred, 
would have forgiven the murderer of Phrynichus, and the au- 
thor of their own baniſhment ? If he pretends, therefore, to 
have killed Phrynichus, he mult either be guilty of a falſchood 
in ſaying ſo, or he muſt have committed ſomething ſtill more 
atrocious with regard to the ſtate, by which, after ſo great an 
injury to the Thirty, he not only avoided their reſentment, 
but even acquired their friendſhip. If he ſhould ſtill inſiſt 
upon his killing Phrynichus, forget not what he muſt after= 
wards have committed, but puniſh him according to his 
deſerts; and if he gives up this defence, demand why he was 


preſent in your courts of juſtice, in your aſſemblies, arid ated 
as informer under the title of Athenian ? 


I underſtand he is prepared to ſhelter himſelf under his merit 
in going down to Phylc, and returning from thence with the 
citizens. It is admitted; he was at Phylc: And could any 


4 thing 
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thing demonſtrate a higher degree of impudence, than intrud- 
ing himſelf upon the very men who, by his means, had been 
baniſhed from their country? But. no ſooner was he obſerved 
in Phylc, than he was ſeized, and dragged to puniſhment, 
like a malefactor. Anytus, who was commander, could 
hardly ſave his life: He obſerved to thoſe who laid hands 
on him, that they were not as yet in a ſituation to inflict pu- 
niſhment on their enemies; that their preſent circumſtances de- 
manded patience and moderation; and that they ought to defer 
taking vengeance, even on thoſe who had given them the greateſt 
offence, until their own misfortunes were repaired, and they had 
returned into the city. In obedience therefore to the com- 
mands of their leader (which none who regarded the general 
ſafety could diſobey), they abſtained from their intended vio- 
lence againſt Agoratus. But while he remained in Phyle, 
no citizen would live under the ſame roof, no officer would 
inrol his name in the regiſter of his troops, but he was 
every where regarded as a man abominable and polluted, 
whoſe converſation might prove infectious, and draw down 
the vengeance of the Gods on all who aſſociated with 


him. Let the officer preſent prove what I have alleged. 


The witneſs. After a reconciliation had taken place be- 
tween the contending parties, thoſe who had fled to the 
Pireum marched in form to the city. OEſimus conducted 
them; and the audacity of Agoratus was, on this occa— 
ſion, moſt extraordinary. He attended the proceſſion, bear- 
ing his arms, and marching in company with the citizens; 
but when they had arrived at the gates, and began to lay aſide 
their arms before they entered into the city, OEſimus remarked 
him in the crowd, and coming up, threw away his ſhield, and 
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ordered him to be gone, as it ill became a murderer to attend the 
proceſſion of Minerva: And in this manner was he diſmiſſed 
by OEſimus, as can be proved to you by the witneſſes. 7he 
witneſſes are examined. Such then was the diſgrace with which, 
both at Phyle and the Pireum, he was treated by the citizens. 
No one would converſe with him; he was abominated by all 
men; and be the authority of Anytus ſcarcely prevented 
his ſuffering the puniſhment of a murderer. If then he claims 
merit on account of his journey to Phyle, aſk if any officer 


regiſtered him in his liſt; if Anytus did not ſave his life, 


while the ſoldiers were ready to puniſh him; if OEſimus did 
not throw away his ſhield, and drive him with diſgrace from 


the proceſſion ? 


Nor admit as a defence, that his trial has been long deferred : 
for in ſuch crimes no preſcription can ever be admitted; and 
he who is accuſed, whether immediately, or at the longeſt 
diſtance of time, muſt either deny the charge, or expect to ſuffer 
as an offender. Let him prove, therefore, either that he did 
not accuſe theſe men, or that he accuſed them juſtly ; other- 
wiſe, the delaying a puniſhment which ought long ago to have 
been inflicted, is really a favour : he ſhould conſider as clear 
gain all the time that has ſince elapſed, for his crimes are in 
no reſpect diminiſhed by the dilatorineſs of our revenge. 


I am informed, that he ſupports his courage, becauſe 
it is ſaid in the libel, that he openly put the citizens to 
death. But of all grounds of comfort, this ſurely is the 


weakeſt. It is nothing elſe than to ſay, I ſhould be guilty of 


what 1s laid to my charge, were not the word openly in my 


libel; but this word being inſerted, I am innocent. Or, 
I am 
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Jam guilty of murder; I confeſs it; but as the murder was 
not openly committed, I ought to eſcape puniſhment. The 
eleven, who framed the libel, did not, I believe, make uſe of 
this word in order to ſerve the intereſt of the defendant, 
but rather to excite Dionyſius to prove ſo juſt an ac- 
cuſation. Nor is the word improper: For what could be 
done more openly than that which happened, A0. before the 
five hundred in the ſenate, and then, before all the Athe— 
nians in the aſſembly of the people? Before both of theſe 
courts he accuſed the citizens whoſe characters I have deſcribed; 
and before both they were condemned upon his accuſation. 
To knock down with a club, or to ſtab with a dagger, is 
not the only method of killing openly. According to that in- 
terpretation, no one occaſioned their death ; for they were nei- 
ther beat, nor wounded ; but, being traduced by an invidious 
accuſation, they were killed by you, Agoratus! who was the 
ſole author of their trial, and the manifeſt cauſe of their death. 


Jam told he has great confidence in the oaths and agree- 
ments which took place between the citizens in Athens, and 
thoſe at the Pireum. This agreement, theſe oaths, ſhould have 
defended him, he thinks, from all ſcrutiny at firſt, and ought 
now undoubtedly to protect him againſt the natural conſe- 
quences of the preſent trial. In. this he ſo much confides, 
that he almoſt confeſſes himſelf a murderer. Thus, Atheni- 
ans! does he allege, in his defence, your oaths and agree- 
ments, the delay of his trial, and the word openly inſerted in 
his libel ; but in the merits of the cauſe itſelf he repoſes no con- 
fidence. You ought not, however, to be deceived by ſuch chi- 


cane; but compel him to prove, either that he did not accuſe 
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the citizens, or that they did not ſuffer death. For thoſe oaths 
and agreements apply not to him ; they took place between the 
[| men at the Pireum, and thoſe in the city. Had he been in the 
| city therefore, while we remained at the Pireum, they might in 
| this caſe have had ſome weight; but he himſelf was at the Pi- 
reum, as well as Dionyſius and I, and all thoſe who ſeek to 
1 puniſh him. 


| To me, under every view, he appears deſerving of many 
| deaths. For, on one hand, he pretends to have been 
adopted by the people, and even calls them by the name of 
1:8 father; on the other, he is proved to have inſulted, to 
| | have abandoned, to have betrayed that very people, in order 
| to promote his own intereſt, and to gratify his private ambi- 
| tion. The man then who could ſtrike his natural father, and 
| refuſe him the neceſſaries of life, who betrayed his adopted 


father, and robbed him of all he poſſeſſed; ought not this man, 
on both accounts, to be ſubjected to the laſt of puniſhments ? 


| And ſurely, O Athenians ! if ever there was a common 
| cauſe, in which we are all cqually concerned, it is this before 
you. For the unhappy men who ſuffered an unjuſt death, 
through the contrivances of Agoratus, depended on the whole 
in general, and on cach individual citizen, for obtaining ven- 
| | | geance on their murderer; they expected that each of you 
would puniſh him according to his power and opportunity. 
Nor was this expectation groundleſs: For if they conferred the 
moſt ſignal advantages on your government and city (as you 
yourſelves are ready to allow), they had reaſon to truſt, that, 
bound by their favours, you would all act the part of friends 
and kinſmen to them. Hence they had not more confidence 


I 
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in their particular connexions, than in the public itſelf; ſo 
that neither with juſtice nor piety * can you acquit Ago— 
ratus. But, as at the time when they were accuſed, the un- 
happy ſtate of your affairs prevented you from being 
uſeful to them, do you now, when you have it in your 
power, take vengeance on their murderer. And reflect, Athe— 
nians ! before you commit an action, of a nature the moſt unjuſt 
and atrocious ; for by acquitting Agoratus, you not only co— 
operate with a pubic enemy, but by the ſame decree condemn 
to death thoſe, who, by your own confeſſion, were benefactors 
to the ſtate, There is no pretence or evaſion by which you 
can eſcape this reproach ; you cannot poſſibly protect their mur- 
derer, without declaring it as your opinion, that they were 
juſtly put to death. Thus ſurely their circumſtances would be 
molt pitcous, if the very men, in whom they truſted for ven- 
geance, ſhould join in one accord with their enemies. But 
never, O Athenians! in the name of all the Gods, be per- 
ſuaded, by any art or contrivance, to decrce againſt ſuch as ſuf— 
fered death from Agoratus and the Thirty, for no other reaſon 
but their attachment to your country and form of government. 
Calling to mind all the ſuſferings of this ſtate, your pri- 
vate misfortunes, and the public calamities, which followed 
upon their death, and were occaſioned by it, no longer ſuſpend 
the puniſhment of the original cauſe of all our miſeries: And 
it has been proved to you, from the decrees, the libels, and 
every other form of record or evidence, that this cauſe is Ago- 
ratus. It is natural for you, Athenians ! to vote in oppoſition 
to the Thirty; to acquit thole whom they condemned, and to 


k The Greeks, as well as the Romans, regarded the duties between near relations 
as ſacred, aud called them by the name of piety. 
condemn 
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condemn thoſe whom they abſolved. But they condemned 
your friends, and they abſolved Agoratus ; the firſt, becauſe 
they were deſirous of ſaving you; the ſecond, becauſe he was 
ready to deſtroy them. You ought, therefore, to maintain an 
oppoſite conduct, and acquit thoſe men by condemning Agora- 
tus. If you follow this advice, you will diſcover your oppo- 
ſition to the Thirty, avenge the cauſe of your friends, and 


prove, before Gods and men, the propriety of your ſenti- 
ments and proceedings. 


AN 
GU EAT 1 Wu W 
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ON 


An Indictment againſt ErAaTOSTHENES, 


T; is an eaſy matter, O Athenians! to begin this accuſation ; 


but to end it without doing injuſtice to the cauſe, will be 


attended with no ſmall difficulty, For the crimes of Eratoſ- 
thenes are not only too atrocious to deſcribe, but too many to 
enumerate. No exaggeration can exceed, and within the 
time aſſigned for this diſcourſe it is impoſſible fully to 


repreſent them. 


This trial, too, is attended with another ſingularity. 
In other cauſes, it is uſual to aſk the accuſers, * What 
is your reſentment againſt the defendants ?*” But here 
you muſt aſk the defendants, * What was your reſentment 
againſt your country? What malice did you bear your fe llow- 
citizens? Why did you rage with unbridled "EY againſt the 
ſtate itſelf 2??? 

I fay not this, Athenians ! as if I had no private misfortunes 
to lament, no perſonal injuries to revenge. But a good 
citizen feels the calamities of his country as ſenſibly as his own. 
Both there is good reaſon to refent, and with both I am 


zuſtly affected. 
WS: Nor 


R 
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Nor is it a ſmall ſource of uneaſineſs that a man, who never 
before pled in his own or in any other cauſe, ſhould be obliged 
to undertake an accuſation upon which ſo much depends. I 
have felt uncommon anxiety on this account, eſpecially as not 
only my own intereſts, but thoſe of my brother, are at ſtake ; 
and both are unfortunately committed to my artleſs inexpert- 
ence. But I ſhall make you acquainted, Athenians ! with the 
merits of this cauſe in the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt manner. 


My father Cephalus was engaged to ſettle in this country, 
by the perſuaſion of Pericles, and he continued in it thirty years, 
without ever appearing before you either as plaintiff or 
defendant. His behaviour was ſo moderate and inoffenſive, 
that it prevented him from doing injuries, and protected 
him againſt them. But there are times in which no man, how 
much ſoever he may be entitled to tranquillity, can expect to 
enjoy it. Such was that fatal period, when the Thirty aſſumed 
the direCtion of your affairs. Governed as they were, by the 
moſt abandoned principles, and actuated by the malignant ſpirit 
of calumny and revenge, they endeavoured to conceal the flagi- 
tious deſigns which they meditated againſt their country, under 
the appearance of promoting the public good. ** The city muſt 
be purged from turbulent and corrupt men, that the contagion 
of their bad example being removed, other citizens may 
return to their duty, and public happineſs be reſtored.” 
This was their pretence, but you ſhall hear how far their con- 
duct correſponded with it. Having firſt mentioned their be- 


haviour towards myſelf, I ſhall afterwards deſcribe what they 
committed againſt you. 


Theognis 


AGAINST ERATOSTHE NES. 2 


fe my 


Theognis and Piſo, two of the thirty tyrants, gave informa- 
tion to their aſſociates, that many ſtrangers eſtabliſhed at Athens 
were diſaffected towards the preſent government. This calumny 
was evidently contrived, in order to afford a plauſible excuſe 
for plundering the ſtrangers; to which meaſure, the col- 
leagues of Theognis and Piſo were not only diſpoſed by avarice, 
but prompted by fear. Money was become neceſſary for their 
ſafety, as their government, founded on uſurpation, and tyran- 
nically adminiſtered, could by no other means be ſupported. 
The life of man, therefore, they regarded as a matter of little 
moment; the amaſſing of wealth was the only object 
of their ambition. For this purpoſe, ten ſtrangers were 
at once devoted to deſtruction, Among theſe, indeed, were 


two poor men; for thus did the tyrants hope to perſuade you, 


that the remaining eight had alſo been condemned, not from a 
deſire of rifling their effects, but of maintaining the public 
intereſt ; as if this had ever been the object of their concern! 


Having thus concerted their deſigns, they proceeded to 
carry them into execution. I was ſeized exerciſing the rites of 
hoſpitality, and, my gueſts being rudely diſmiſſed, was deliver- 


9 


ed over to Piſo. While his accomplices went into the work- 


houſe to take a liſt of my ſlaves, I aſked him, © If money could 
| fave my life?“ © Yes, a conſiderable ſum.” © I will give you a 
talent of ſilver.” „I am ſatisfied.” I knew, Athenians ! 
that he feared neither Gods nor men, yet in my preſent deſpe- 


rate condition, it was ſome ſmall conſolation even to depend 


on his brittle faith. After he had vowed deſtruction on 


himſelf and his children if he performed not his promiſe, 


I went to open my coffer in order to pay him the talent ; 
but he, obſerving the contents, called one of his attendants, 
6.1 3 and 
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and ordered him to ſeize them. When his ſervant had 
taken not only what was agreed on between us, but three 
talents of ſilver, a hundred daricks, three hundred cyzeceni, 
and four cups of ſilver, I begged of Piſo, that he would allow 
me a ſmall pittance to defray the expence of my journey; but 


he deſired me to be thankful if I ſaved my life. As we 


were going out, we were met by Melobius and Mneſithei— 
des, who had returned from the workhouſe. They en- 
quired where we were going; Piſo anſwered, To my brother's 
houſe, that it likewiſe might be examined.” They deſired him 
to go on, but commanded me to follow them to Damaſip- 
pus's houſe ; upon which Piſo whifpered me to be ſilent and to 
fear nothing, for that he alſo would be there. When we 
arrived, we found Theognis placed as a guard upon feveral 
of my unfortunate companions. Here I remained among his 
priſoners, and thoſe who conducted me, retired. in this 
unhappy condition, I thought it adviſable to neglect no means 
of providing for my eſcape. Calling therefore Damaſippus, I 
explained to him my ſituation; that I had been guilty of no 
crime, but was perſecuted for my riches, and entreated him 
by our paſt friendſhip, to exert his influence in my behalf. He 
aſſured me of his favourable intentions, and of his reſolution to- 
intercede with Theognis, whom he ſuppoſed to be fo avaricious. 
that he would do any thing for money. - Whilſt they con- 
verſed, I being acquainted with the houſe, which had two 
entrances, thought proper to attempt getting out unnoticed. 
If I eſcaped, it was well; if I did not, Theognis might ſtill be 
ſoothed by money; and ſhould a bribe fail, my ruin, whether 
in laying, or attempting to eſcape, was inevitable. 


1 Two of the thirty tyrants, 
Influenced 
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Influenced by theſe motives, while they guarded only the 
entrance from the court, I eſcaped by another paſſage, through 
three doors, which all happened to be open. Flying to 
the country-houſe of Archimaus, a ſhip-maſter, I ſent him 
to the city to get intelligence of my brother. Upon his return, 
he informed me, that Eratoſthenes had dragged him from 
the road, and carried him to priſon, At this mournful news, 
I failed in the night to Megara. And in the mean time, 
the Thirty iſſued their command, that Polemarchus ſhould 
drink hemlock, without even alleging the ſmalleſt reaſon why 
he ſhould ſuffer death; ſo far was he from being allowed a fair 


trial for his vindication, Having thus periſhed in priſon, though 


we had no leſs than three houſes belonging to us, they publicly 
expoſed his body in a hired cottage, from which it was brought 
to be buried. Even his garments, in which he was well 
provided, were not uſed at his funeral; but of our friends, 
one ſupplied a cloak, another a pillow for his head, and each 
whatever happened tobe neareſt at hand. So ſhameful was their 
behaviour to him, though they had acquired ſeven- hundred 
ſhields, the manufacture of our ſlaves, much gold, ſilver, and 
braſs, with all ſorts of furniture, and ſuch a quantity of wo- 
men's dreſs and ornaments, as they could never have expected 
to poſſeſs; and to crown all, a hundred and twenty ſlaves, of 
whom, giving the worſt to the public, they kept the moſt dex- 
terous and ſkilful for their private uſe. Such was the mean- 
neſs of their avarice, that even the gold ear-rings of Pole- 
marchus's wife, Melobius plucked from her ears: The moſt in- 
ſignificant trinket was not ſpared ; they plundered us for our 
wealth, as if they had been executing the decrees of juſtice 
| againſt 
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againſt us for ſome enormous offence, But did we deſerve ſuch 
treatment; we who liberally diſtributed our fortune for the public 
intereſt, and often laviſhed it for the public amuſement ; we who, 
always behaving with moderation, never gave the leaſt cauſe of 
reſentment; we who ranſomed many of your citizens from the 
enemy, and though foreigners, ſhewed more attachment to the 
country in which we lived, than ſuch citizens as Eratoſthenes 
to their native land? By them many Athenians were 
driven from their country, and obliged to take refuge among 
the enemy ; many, after being put to death upon unjuſt accu- 
ſations, were impiouſly ſuffered to lie unburied; thoſe who de- 
ſerved the higheſt honours, they diſgraced and inſulted ; and not 
ſatisfied with wrecking their vengeance on the preſent genera- 
tion, they cut off your future hopes by preventing the marriages 
of your children. What audacity is it then for ſuch men to 
approach you with their defence; to plead innocence, to ſolicit 
protection, which, would to God! they deſerved ? For had 
their conduct been capable of excuſe, my ſorrows might admit 
of conſolation, and I ſhould not at preſent lament the public 
calamities and my own. 
My brother, guiltleſs of any injury public or private, fell 
a ſacrifice to the cruel avarice of Eratoſthenes. And let 
him now appear, that I may interrogate him; for though 
with a view to his ſafety, it would be impious even to name 
him to another, I ſhall feel no horror at ſpeaking to himſelf 
in order to promote his deſtruction. Step up then, and anſwer 
the queſtions which I ſhall put to you. as. you carry off Pole- 
marchus, or not?“ «1 executed feat What was commanded me 


Tl 
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W | | by the magiſtrates.” © Was you of the council, when our affair 
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was examined?” „I was.” Did you concur with thoſe who pro- 
poſed to put us to death, or was you of a contrary opinion ?” I 
was of a contrary opinion.“ Did you adviſe that we ſhould 
die?” I adviſed that you ſhould not die.” “ Believing that we 


deſerved death, or that we ſhould have ſuffered unjuſtly ?” That 


you ſhould have ſuffered unjuſtly.” Thus, O moſt impudent, 
moſt inſufferable of men, you voted for ſaving us, but laid hold 
of us that we might die! When our lives depended on 
your cabal, you oppoſed the opinion of thoſe who ſought 
our death; but when the life of Polemarchus depended on 
yourſelf alone, you impriſoned and murdered him ! And now, 
dare you expect favour for what you adviſed without effect, 
rather than dread puniſhment for what you actually com- 
mitted ? 


But it is unreaſonable, Athenians ! to believe, that he ever 
gave any ſuch advice; for, is it poſſible, that had he op- 
poſed our death, he ſhould have been appointed our execu— 
tioner? Would his colleagues have choſen to try his fidelity 
by this delicate act of obedience? Surely they might have 
found a fitter inſtrument to execute their orders, than the 
man who diſapproved of them, and who had openly declared 
his opinion ? But on the ſuppoſition that this really was the 


caſe, it would ſtill be of no avail to him. It is an excuſe in- 


deed for the reſt of the citizens, who, in thoſe turbulent times, 
were ſometimes compelled to acts of violence and injuſtice, that 
their conduct was not voluntary, but in compliance with the 
orders of the Thirty, whom it was death to diſobey : But the 


Thirty can never defend their own crimes by charging them on 


one another. Had there been any authority in the ſtate to which 
their own was ſubordinate, and which commanded them to put the 
citizens 
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citizens to death, then indeed they might plead neceſſity, and 
perhaps be deemed worthy of pardon ; but being themſelves 
ſovereign and ſupreme, they muſt likewiſe be themſelves an- 
ſwerable for their behaviour. For how could you ever puniſh 
their crimes, if you admit as an excuſe for the Thirty, that they 
obeyed the orders of the Thirty. 


But Eratoſthenes even exceeded theſe orders, For 
though commanded to ſearch for Polemarchus in his houſe, 
a command highly criminal and oppreſſive! he purſued 
him flying for ſafety into the road, and thence dragged him 
to priſon, If thoſe deſerve mercy, who, in order to ſecure 
themſelves, violate the rights of others, is there no pity 
for the innocent ? 

« But Eratoſthenes would have endangered his own ſafety, had 
He not come to my brother's houſe, or if, finding him there, he 
had denied his having ſeen him.“ Be it ſo. As the matter actual- 
ly happened, however, there was no danger. His defence was - 
ready, either that he did not obſerve him on the road, or did not 
know him ; for in neither caſe was it in the power of his col- 
leagues, either by witneſſes or croſs-examining, to convict 
him. And had you, Eratoſthenes! felt any thing of that hu- 
manity to which you pretend, you would rather have given 
warning to an innocent man purſued to death, than co-operated 
with his inſolent oppreſſors. But your conduct affords ſufficient 
proof, that, far from being diſſatisfied with your commiſſion, 
you delighted in executing it. The deciſion of the judgee, 
therefore, will be founded on the actions which you performed, 
and not on the words which you pretend to have ſaid; they 
will conſider your actions as a proof that thoſe words, of which 


you can bring no evidence, were not really ſpoken by you: For 


L | it 
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it 18 eaſy for the Thirty, to whoſe meetings we had not acceſs, 
againſt whoſe violence, even in our own houſes, we were not 
ſecure, to extol the humanity of their ſpeeches, while their 
actions were directed againſt our property and our lives. But 
admitting that you oppoſed the ſentiments of your colleagues, 
pray what would have been your conduct had you agreed with 
them; ſince, even as it was, you put Polemarchus to death? 
Had he been your brother or father, would you have ſaved 
him? For it would be neceſſary, Athenians! either to prove, 
that he did not carry off Polemarchus, or that he acted juſtly 
in doing ſo; but as he has given up both theſe points, you can 
no longer have any difficulty in your deciſion, 


By this cauſe the attention of mankind has been excited: 


the citizens and ſtrangers now preſent are big with expeQation ; 


and the fate of Eratoſthenes alone muſt diſcover your 
ſentiments of the whole cabal. Now 1s the time to teach 
your citizens, that their crimes will either meet with im- 
mediate puniſhment, or, though this ſhould for a ſhort 
time be deferred, and their ambition be crowned with 
ſucceſs by the acquiſition of ſovereign power, that juſtice 
will ſtill purſue and overtake them, deprive them of their 
uſurped pre-eminence, and confound them with the meaneſt 
criminals. Now 1s the time to juſtify before ſtrangers, the ex- 
pulſion of your tyrants ; for if they perceive, that, after getting 
them into your power, you ſtill allow them to eſcape un- 
puniſhed, they will have reaſon to deem their own activity 
in promoting your deliverance, equally officious and vain. 


And how inconſiſtent will it appear, that you who puniſhed 


with death the commanders in the ſea-engagement, becauſe 
M m | they 
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they were unable to draw up dead bodies from the bottom of 
a tempeſtuous ſea ®, ſaying, that it was neceſſary to ſacrifice the 
living to the virtues of the dead, ſhould neglect to chaſtiſe thoſe 
men, who, when in a private ſtation, exerted their utmoſt endea- 
vours to render us unfortunate at ſea, and when veſted with fu- 
preme authority, ſported with the lives of your citizens ? Ought 
not your reſentment to be kindled againſt them and their chil- 
dren ?—Surely I have already ſaid enough upon this indictment ; 
for, when a criminal is proved deſerving of death, the ultimate 
point to which mankind can puſh their revenge, it is to no pur- 


Poſe to accumulate new charges againſt him. We need not, 


therefore, burden the libel of the Thirty with many articles; 
for the puniſhment would not be adequate, were they twice to 
ſuffer death for the leaſt of their crimes. 


Nor can they plead that defence which is ſo often em- 
ployed with ſucceſs; they can relate no ſervices which can 
counterbalance their demerit; and if they admit, which of 
neceſſity they muſt, the truth of what has been aſſerted againſt 
them, they can boaſt of no gallant action, to blunt the edge 
of your reſentment. They cannot elude the accuſation, 
by ſhewing, like many others of your citizens, their laurels 
gained in the field, the ſhips taken from your enemies, 
the cities joined to your alliance. Let them ſpeak, — 


When did you kill as many of our enemies abroad, as you 


murdered of our citizens at home? When did you ſeize 
as many of their ſhips, as you betrayed of ours? What 
city did you deliver, comparable to Athens, which you 
enſlaved ? What bulwark did you ever deſtroy equal to that 


mn See the introduction to this Oration, 
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of your country ? When you confeſſed that you had demoliſhed 
the Pireum, not to gratify the Lacedæmonians, but to render 
your own tyranny more firm and ſtable ! 


I have often wondered that ſuch men as Eratoſihenes 
ſhould dare to defend crimes: no leſs palpable than heinous. 
None ſurely could be capable of this audacity, but men ot 
the moſt abandoned charaQters, and who had already ſhewn 
many previous inſtances of villany and baſeneſs. This 
was not, therefore, the firſt time he had trampled on our 
laws, and oppoſed the ſpirit of our government. When the 
tyranny of the four hundred was eſtabliſhed in the army at 
Samos, Eratoſthenes abandoned the ſhip which he commanded 
in the Helleſpont, and came hither with Hierocles and others 
(their names are too well known to be mentioned), with a 
deſign to oppoſe the friends of liberty, then ſtruggling to 
preſerve the democratical government. That this is the 
truth, the witneſſes ſhall prove. The witneſſes are ex- 
amined. 


After that fatal ſea-ſight, which, though the republic ſtill 
continued for a ſhort time to ſubſiſt, may be regarded as the 
ra of our misfortunes, there were five men appointed by the 
cabal, under pretence of acting the part of cenſors, and of ſum- 
moning and preſerving order among the tribes, but in reality 
to be the chiefs of the party, and to undermine the true intereſt 
of the ſtate, Of this number were Eratoſthenes and Critias, 
who, by their accomplices, gained a complete aſcendant over 
the tribes, and prevailed on them to paſs what laws, and to ap- 
point what magiſtrates, they themſelves thought proper. 
Thus was the ſtate at once a prey to enemies both foreign and 
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domeſtic: For the cabal well knew, that they could never build 
their influence on any other foundation, but the ruins of their 
country. Hence their enmity to the ſtate; hence their con- 
trivance to render your own decrees deſtructive of the public 
good, and to reduce your affairs into ſo deplorable a ſitua- 
tion, that the neceſſity of ſtruggling againſt the calamities 
which they occaſioned, might prevent you from oppoling that 
tyranny which they intended to eſtabliſh. That Eratoſthenes 
was one of theſe cenfors, I can prove; not by the teſti- 
mony of his colleagues (this indeed 1s not in my power), but 
of thoſe who were the inſtruments of his oppreſſion. Theſe, 
had they behaved wiſely, would ere now have given informa— 
tion againſt him who employed them in ſo mean a ſervice ; diſ- 
regarding engagements, by whatever oaths confirmed, which 
had been entered into with a public enemy, and ſacrificing every 
ſcruple of conſcience to the intereſt of their country, Let the 
witneſſes be called and examined.—You hear then, that their 
teſtimony 1s entirely agreeable to what I have related. 


But laſt of all, when he became a member of the ſupreme 
council, he was guilty of innumerable outrages, without ever 
having even a ſhare in one good action. Had he been a 
worthy citizen, he would neither have uſurped an authority 
unwarranted by law, and contrary to the principles of our con- 
ſtitution, nor given ear to thoſe falſe accuſations which were 
brought before the ſenate; but he would have aſſerted with the 
freedom and boldneſs of an honeſt man, that Batrachus and 
Mſchylides did not declare the truth, but bore teſtimony to 
libels, maliciouſly contrived by the Thirty, for the deſtruction 
of their fellow-citizens. For in that unhappy conjunQure, ſuch 
as were ſilent deſerved as much blame as thoſe who told falſe- 


5 hoods 2 
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hoods : Both were equally injurious to the ſtate; for, becauſe 
theſe were ſilent, the cabal alone ſpoke and ated, than which 
there could not poſſibly be a greater calamity. It is in vain then, 
for any one to pretend to have wiſhed well to his country, who 
did not on this occaſion, both by his ſpeeches and actions, give 
a proof of his good-will, 


Eratoſthenes, however, may till inſiſt, that, being afraid 
of incurring the reſentment of his colleagues, he was com- 
pelled to an involuntary ſilence. This defence, were it founded 
in truth, would certainly be of great weight: But if it appears 
that he had no occaſion to dread the reſentment of his aſſociates, 
and that his influence among them was ſo great, that he could 
oppoſe them all without danger to himſelf, it muſt be evident, 
that he concurred in every deſign which he did not openly diſ- 
approve. For, why did he not diſplay the ſame courage in your 
behalf, which he exerted in defence of Theramenes, the cauſe 
of your misfortunes if it did not proceed from this, that, con- 
ſidering the ſtate as his enemy, he naturally regarded as his 
friends, thoſe who had been moſt active in ſubverting it? This I 
can evidently demonſtrate, as well as that all thoſe diſ- 
ſenſions which took place among the Thirty, inſtead of proceed- 
ing from any praiſe-worthy or public cauſe, were only ſo many 
conteſts of private ambition, to decide who ſhould have the 
greateſt ſhare in the government, or rather in the oppreſſion, 
of their country. For had their diſputes ariſen about the com- 
mon good, or on account of the injuries which had been offered 
to the citizens; when could the honeſt party have a fairer op- 
portunity of diſcovering the integrity of their intentions, and 
of taking vengeance on the public enemies, than after Thraſy- 
bulus had got poſſeſſion of Phyle? But inſtead of co-operating 
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with this deliverer of his country, Eratoſthenes departed with 
his partners in power, to Salamis and Eleuſis, after throw- 
ing into confinement three hundred of the citizens, all of whom 
were condemned to death by one decree. 


Even after we had become maſters of the Pireum, and by the 
victory which we there obtained over the partizans of the oli- 
garchy, had reaſon to flatter ourſelves that the civil diſſenſions 
were at an end, the wicked artifices of certain perſons ſtill con- 
tinued to diſappoint us. The friends of liberty, victorious 
in the field, did not puſh their advantages, but allowed 
their enemies to return back into the city. Theſe, behaving 
with equal moderation, endeavoured, on their return, to pur- 
ſue ſuch meaſures as might bring about a thorough recon- 
ciliation between the contending parties. They baniſhed all 
the Thirty tyrants, except Phædon and Eratoſthenes ; and they 
elected into office the perſons who had moſt openly oppoſed their 
adminiſtration ; imagining, that this oppoſition was the ſureſt 
pledge of their good intention towards the citizens at the 
Pireum. Among theſe new magiſtrates, were Epichares, Hip- 
pocles, and Phædon, who had formerly been one of the Thirty. 
They had all vehemently arraigned the proceedings of Critias 
and Charicles, and warmly contended againſt that whole faction; 
but no ſooner were they themſelves poſſeſſed of ſovereign power 
than they imitated an example which they had ſo loudly con- 
demned, and ſhowed their animoſity to be greater againſt you 
of the Pireum, than even againſt your oppreſſors; by which they 
gave an evident proof, that their diſſenſions with the latter had 
not ariſen from a deſire of benefiting you, or from reſent- 
ment on account of thoſe who were unjuſtly put to death, 
or from pity for ſuch as at preſent ſtood on the brink of deſtruc- 

tion, 
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tion, but only from their own criminal paſſions : They envied 
the wealth and power which the faction of Critias had acquired, 


and which they themſelves were willing to purchaſe with the 
fame crimes. 


When they had thus become maſters of the government and 
the city, they commenced hoſtilities againſt both parties; 
againſt the Thirty, who had committed ſo many outrages ; and 
againſt you, who had ſuffered them. Yet it was evident, that 
if the Thirty deſerved puniſhment, you deſerved protection; and 
that if they were baniſhed juſtly, you had been baniſhed un- 
juſtly ; ſince this was the very pretence upon which they had 
been expelled, It is impoſſible, then, to feel too much indigna- 
tion againſt the conduct of Phædon, who, though choſen into 
the magiſtracy in order to reconcile you to your fellow- 
citizens, and to bring you back into your country, ſhamefully 
betrayed his truſt, co-operated with Eratoſthenes, and while 
he pretended on your account to inflict puniſhment on 
the Thirty, refuſed to reſtore ro you, whom they had injured, 
the rights of Athenians, and the enjoyment of your native 
ſoil, He even went into Lacedemon, and endeavoured 
to perſuade the Spartans to take up arms; uſing argu— 
ments equally injurious to you, and capable of working on 
their ambition; among others, that the ſtate was ready to ſub- 
mit to the Bœotians. As this deſign, however, failed, whether 
| becauſe the ſacrifices were unfavourable, or becauſe the Spar- 
tans, at this time, were not inclined to war; he borrowed an 
hundred talents to raiſe an army, which he committed to the 
command of Lyſander, an obſtinate partizan of the oligarchy, 


who ſteadily oppoſed the true intereſt of this country, and who 


had a particular enmity againſt the Athenians at the Pireum. 
Thus, 
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Thus, bribing individuals, inſtigating whole nations, and at 

| length the Lacedzmonians themſelves, with ſeveral of their 
| allies, he did not propoſe to reconcile the citizens to one ano- 

| 

| 


ther, but utterly to ſubvert the ſtate, And even this he 
muſt have effected, had it not been for thoſe brave men, 
| whoſe virtue you ought now to recompenſe, by puniſhing 
| | their enemies. Theſe matters you know from your own 
experience; ſo that there is no neceſſity for witneſles ; 
however, let them be called, as I ſhould here incline to make a 
pauſe; and ſome of you may be fond of hearing the ſame 
truths from different perſons. The witneſſes. 


I ſhall now ſpeak of Theramenes in as few words as poſſible. 
And I entreat you to hear me for myſelf and the ſtate. For it 
is Eratoſthenes's apology, that he was a friend to 'Theramenes, 
and ſhared with him in all his exploits ; yet, had he been em- 
ployed in the government with Themiſtocles, he would doubtleſs 
have made a merit of building the Pireum, as he now does of 
having demoliſhed it with Theramenes. But theſe actions 
appear to me in a very different light: Themiſtocles, de- 
ceiving our enemies, ereted our walls; Theramenes, be- 
traying his country, pulled them down, by which he broke the 
very ſinews of your power. Inſtead of ſheltering them- 
ſelves under the merit of Theramenes, the friends of this 
traitor ought to dread the ſame puniſhment which was inflicted 
on himſelf, unleſs they can prove that they diſavowed his con- 
duct, and maintained a contrary opinion with regard to public 
affairs: For Theramenes was the principal agent in efta- 
bliſhing the government of the four hundred; a ſyſtem of 
tyranny, which his father, one of the ſenators, had contrived. 

While 
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While his power was unequalled, he behaved with fideli- 
ty; but no ſooner did he oblerve, that Piſander, Callæ- 
ſchrus, and others, began to rival him in your eſteem, than, 
joining with Ariſtocrates, he formed an accuſation againſt 
Antiphon and Archiptolemus, two of his moſt intimate friends; 
and ſuch was his baſeneſs, that, in order to ſeduce your 
favour, he ſacrificed thoſe very men by whoſe means he had 
formerly enſlaved you: By this conduct, he once more attained 
pre-eminence z and, deceiving you by a chimerical diſco- 
very, pretended, that he would conclude a peace, without 
giving hoſtages, demoliſhing your walls, or delivering up 
your fleet. But this grand, this important ſecret, it was 
neceſſary to conceal from you; all men were blindly to truſt in 
Theramenes, without knowing the cauſe of their confidence, 
And you, Athenians ! though the Areopagus were ſolicitous 
for your ſafety, though many murmured againſt Theramenes, 
dreading, that whilſt others conceal from the enemy what they 
communicate to their countrymen, he would communicate to 
your enemies what he concealed from his fellow- citizens; you, 
I ſay, entruſted ſolely to his care, your country, your children, 
your wives, and your own ſafety. But he, regardleſs of 
his promiſes, perſiſted in his reſolution of ruining the ſtate. 
So that, what you never dreaded, and what your enemies durſt 
not defire, he perſuaded you to do, Nor was he compelled 
by the Lacedzmonians, but voluntarily agreed, to demoliſh 
the walls of the Pireum, and to diſſolve your preſent 
government. Aud indeed, affairs were brought to ſuch a paſs, 
that his ſafety and your deſtruction were inſeparably connected; 
nor. could he avert your vengeance, but by rendering you un- 
able to puniſh him, 
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No aſſembly, therefore, was called, until the time agreed on 
between him and the Lacedzmonians, when the ſhips of Lyſan- 


der were brought from Samos, and the enemy had advanced 
into the heart of your country: Then, indeed, he convened 
you, to deliberate on your affairs, when his aſſociates, Ly- 
ſander, Philochares, and Miltiades, were preſent; when no 
orator durſt accuſe or oppoſe him; when you yourſelves could 
paſs no vote but what was dictated by your enemies. Inthis 
conjuncture he adviſed you to commit the city to thirty men, 
and to eſtabliſh that form of government which Dracontides 
had preſcribed. And when you, provoked by theſe indignities, 
even ſurrounded as you were, began to be in commotion, he 
declared, and I take yourſelves who heard him to witneſs, that 
he deſpiſed your anger; for that many would concur in his 
deſigns, and vote whatever ſeemed good to Lyſander, and the 
Lacedæmonians. Lyſander then ſtood up, and among other 
audacious ſentiments, declared you to be men of no faith; and 
that if you did not agree to Theramenes's propoſal, the queſtion 
would be no longer about your government, but your ſafety. 
As many as were good men, ſenſible of the ſnare which had been 
laid for them, and yielding to the fatality of circumſtances, 
either remained filent, or left the aſſembly with the melancholy, 
though virtuous conſolation, of not being concerned in paſſing 
a vote for the deſtruction of their country, But a few men of 
malevolent hearts and corrupt principles continued there, and 
voted as they were commanded; electing into office ten per- 
ſons, named by Theramenes alone, ten named by the reſt 
of the cabal", and ten who were then preſent in the 


" The original ſays, they were named by the leaders of the cabal, that is, by the five 
cenſors, choſen for aſſembling the citizens, of whom Eratoſthenes was one. See above, 
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aſſembly. Thus, Athenians ! was your deſtruction complete, 
when even your votes were no longer free, 


Of all this I can give you the evidence of Theramenes himſelf. 
He made his defence in the council of his aſſociates, by the 
merit of having performed all that I have now laid to his charge. 
There he aſſerted, that, not the Lacedæmonians, but he him- 
elf, had cauſed the revolution, and reproached his colleagues 
for conſpiring againſt the man to whom they owed their power, 
and to whom they had ſworn obedience, Can Theramenes 
then be called your friend, who, both before, and on this occaſion, 
involved you in the greateſt calamities; who periſhed not in 
your defence, but on account of his own crimes ; who muſt have 
been juſtly puniſhed, either in the oligarchy, which he diſſolved, 
or in the democracy, which he twice ſubverted ; a man ever diſ- 
contented with his preſent ſituation, fond of revolutions, and who, 
under plauſible pretences, concealed the moſt villanous deſigns ? 


But enough of Theramenes. The time is now come, when, 
inſenſible to pity and tenderneſs, you muſt be armed with juſt 
ſeverity againſt Eratoſthenes and his aſſociates, What avails it 
to have conquered them in the field, if you be overcome by 
them in your councils? Do not ſhew them more favour for 
what they boaſt they will perform, than reſentment for what 
they have already committed; nor, after being at ſo much pains 
to become maſter of their perſons, allow them to eſcape without 
ſuffering that puniſhment which you once ſought to inflict, but 
prove yourſeves worthy of that good fortune, which has given you 
power over your enemies. The conteſt is very unequal between 
Eratoſthenes and you: Formerly, he was both judge and accuſer, 
but we, even while we accuſe, muſt at the ſame time make our 
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defence. Thoſe who were innocent, he put to death without 
trial; to them who are guilty, we allow the benefit of law, even 
though no adequate puniſhment can ever be inflicted. For ſhould 
we ſacrifice them and their children, would this compenſate 
for the murder of your fathers, your ſons, and your brothers ? 
Should we deprive them of their property, could this indem- 


nify the individuals whom they have beggared, or the ſtate 


which they have plundered? Though they cannot ſuffer a 
puniſhment adequate to their demerit, they ought not 
ſurely on this account to eſcape. Yet how matchleſs is the 
effrontery of Eratoſthenes, who, being now judged by the very 
perſons whom he formerly injured, ſtill ventures to make his 
defence before the witneſſes of his crimes? What can ſhew 
more evidently the contempt in which he holds you, or the con- 


fidence which he repoſes in others? This you ought not to. 


neglect, but hold it for certain, that without accomplices 


he would never have committed ſuch outrages againſt you, 
or at preſent would he venture to defend them. And 


what can be the motive of thoſe accomplices, but to 


remove their apprehenſions on account of what they 
have already done, and henceforward to acquire the power 
of acting with impunity ? But I wonder, whether they will 
attempt to ſave him by their own merit with the citizens, 
(whom, would to God! they had been as ready to protect, as 
he was to annoy) or whether, reſting their ſole defence on the 
character of the defendant, they will endeavour, by rhetoric 
and chicane, to varniſh the moſt flagrant breaches of every 
law human and divine? Yet theſe artful ſpeakers never diſ- 
played their eloquence in defending the cauſe of the innocent, 


or in delivering you from oppreſſion: As to the witneſſes 
3 who 
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who now appear with a view to ſave him, but by whoſe 
teſtimony he muſt ſtand condemned, what can be their 
- Opinion of your underſtanding, if they expect that you 
will now deliberately pardon thoſe who, after murder- 
ing your relations, would not- permit you to bury them ? 
Thoſe who, ſhould they be now ſaved by your ſimplicity, 


would again overwhelm you in the common ruin of your 


country; while your friends, whom they put to death, 
cannot again periſh in your defence? It is indeed very 
remarkable, that though there were ſo few to undertake your 
cauſe, in itſelf ſo juſt, and though none durſt ſnew their re- 
gard for fuch as were deſtroyed by the Thirty without expoſ- 
ing themſelves to the like calamity, there ſhould now be fo 
many patrons ready to protect your deſtroyers, and to defend 


their proceedings. 


It is ſtill urged, in favour of Eratoſthenes, that of all the 
Thirty -he was the leaſt culpable, and therefore deſerves 


pardon. But ſurely of all the other Greeks, he was the moſt- 


culpable, and therefore deſerves puniſhment. By paſling a 
juſt decree, you will ſhew your diſpleaſure and indignation ; 
by acquitting him, you become accomplices of his crimes, and 
cannot even make uſe of his defence, That you were compelled 
by the Thirty ; for at preſent no man can compel you to vote 
in oppoſition to your ſentiments. Do not then accuſe yaqur- 
ſelves by abſolving him: Your decree cannot remain ſecret; it 


muſt be known to your country, 


I ſhall conclude, with laying before you the miſeries to which 
you were reduced, that you may ſee the neceſſity of taking 
puniſhment on the authors of them. And firſt, you who 

remained. 
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remained in the city, conſider 'the ſeverity of their -govern- 
ment; you were reduced into ſuch a ſituation as to be obliged 
to carry on a war, in which, if you were conquered, you par- 
took indeed of the ſame liberty with the conquerors ; but if 
you proved victorious, you remained under the ſlavery of your 
magiſtrates. Conſider, that while they enriched their private 
families, they beggared you by a civil war, from which you had 
no advantages to expect, as you could participate with them 
only in their diſgrace. This was the uncommon method by 
which they ſecured your fidelity, (than which, what could be 
more .contemptuous ?) not by ſharing with you their riches 
or their power, but by expoſing you to that deteſtation, 
in which they were held by all real lovers of their country. 
Take vengeance then for yourſelves whom they thus inſulted, 
and for your countrymen whom they baniſhed. You were 
formerly enſlaved by traitors to their country, you now deli- 
berate, and fight, and govern, in concert with its deliverers. 
Avail yourſelves of this happy revolution ; ſhew that you are 
worthy of that liberty, which, notwithſtanding all their guards“, 


has been reſtored ; avenge the enemies of the ſtate, and ſecure 
its future tranquillity, | 


To ſuch as remained in Athens, I might ſtiff with propriety 
ſay a great deal more; but this ſhall be ſufficient, As to you 
of the Pireum, you will remember, that though you never 
loſt your arms in the battles which you fought, or in 
the lands which you traverſed, yet you ſuffered by theſe men 

| what your foreign enemies could never accompliſh ; and at 


o The government of the Thirty, 


» He means the guards ſent by the Lacedæmonians, to ſuppert the government 
of the Thirty. 
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home, in time of peace, were diſarmed by your fellow-citizens. 
By them, you were baniſhed from the country left you by your 
fathers. Their rage, knowing no abatement, purſued you 
abroad, and drove you from one territory to another. Recal the 
ſame reſentment which you then felt. Remember the cruel in- 
dignities which you ſuffered ; how you were dragged from the 
tribunal and the altars; how no place, however ſacred, could 
ſhelter you againſt their violence! while others, torn from 
their wives, their children, their parents, after putting a period 
to their miſerable lives, were deprived of funeral rites. For- 
theſe tyrants imagined their government to be ſo firmly eſta- 


bliſhed, that even the vengeance of the Gods was unable to 
ſhake it 7, 


But you who eſcaped immediate death, who fled, you knew 
not whither, no aſylum affording you protection; every where 
taking refuge, yet every where abandoned; who, leaving your 
children among ſtrangers or enemies, and deſtitute of all the 
neceſſaries of life, made your way to the Pireum, where, over- 
coming all oppoſition, you ſhowed the triumph of virtue over 
numbers and force, regained the city for yourſelves, and free- 
dom for your countrymen, What muſt have been your ſituation 
had you proved unfortunate in the engagement? Again com - 
pelled to fly, no temples, no altars, could have ſaved you. i 
The children who accompanied you, would have becn reduced | 
into the vileſt ſervitude; thoſe whom you left behind, deprived \ WR 
of all help, would at a mean price have been ſold to your 14 
enemies. But why ſhould I mention what might have hap— 
pened, not being able to relate what was actually donc ? For it 


4 Depriving the dead of funeral rites, was conſidered by the Greeks as ons of: 
the greatet impieties which could be committed. 
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is impoſſible for one man, or in the courſe of one trial, to 
enumerate the means which were employed to undermine the 
power of this ſtate; the arſenals which were demoliſhed, the 
temples fold or profaned, the citizens baniſhed or murdered, 
and whole dead bodies were impiouſly left uninterred. Thoſe 
citizens now watch your decree, uncertain whether you will 
prove accomplices in their death, or avengers of their murder. 


You have heard, you have ſeen, you have ſuffered, and in 


conſequence paſs your decree. 


H 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS Oration affords one of the many examples of perſons 

accuſed, under the Democracy, of aſſiſting to eſtabliſh 
or ſupport the government of the thirty tyrants. Lyſias 
denies, that his client had any connection with them; and 
proves from the whole tenour of his life, that he deteſted their 
principles and proceedings. The only foundation, indeed, for 
impeaching this citizen, ſeems to be, that he had remained 
peaceably in Athens, and had ſuffered no injury AP the 
uſurpation of the Thirty, 


Beſides illuſtrating ſeveral paſſages of Grecian hiſtory, this 
Diſcourſe explains the nature and cauſes of the different parties 
into which the Athenians were divided; and ſhews to what 
an exceſſive pitch of inſolence informers had arrived, ſoon after 
the re-cſtabliſhment of the Democracy. 


8 


A 


IN 


Defence of a Crrizzx, accuſed of being concerned 
in diſſolving the Democracy, 


| HILE you are inflamed by the violent ſpeeches of 
incendiaries, and reflect on what you ſuffered while 
you were obliged to remain in exile, I can eaſily excuſe you, 
Athenians! for confounding, in the firſt warmth of your ge- 
nerous indignations, all thoſe who continued in the city. But 
I cannot pardon thoſe invidious accuſers, who, negleCting their 
own affairs, interfere in what ſo little concerns them. They 
can well diſtinguiſh between the innocent and the guilty ; and 
it is the ſordid proſpect of gaining by calumny and falſehood, 
that alone makes them perſuade you to form the ſame opinion 
of men, whoſe characters are ſo unlike, and even oppoſite to 
one another, 


If they have drawn up the libel againſt me, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion of my being acceſſary to the guilt of the thirty tyrants, 
they are feeble orators indeed; for they have not deſcribed one 
half 
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half of the outrages which theſe tyrants committed. But if 
they mean to prove, that I was their accomplice, it is eaſy to 
convict them of the groſſeſt miſrepreſentation ; for I can ſhew, 
that my conduct was ſuch as yours, Athenians! would have 
been, had you then remained in Athens, Be not, therefore, 
I intreat you, of the ſame mind with informers : It is their part 
to accuſe the innocent, in order to enrich themſelves ; but it 
ought to be yours, to render all who are not guilty equal 
ſharers in the advantages of government; for by this you will 
preſerve the conſtitution. If it can be made appear then, that, 
inſtead of having occaſioned any misfortune to the ſtate, I em- 
ployed both my perſon and my property in its ſervice ; it will, 
ſurcly, be deemed equitable, that I meet with the ſame treat- 
ment, to which even thoſe are entitled, who poſſeſs only the 
negative merit of having done no wrong. 

It might be a ſufficient proof of my innocence, and of the 
difficulty of finding any particular crime to lay to my charge, 
that the accuſers endeavour to involve me in the puniſhment 
of other men, whoſe guilt I never ſhared, and with whom I 
never was connected. The motive of ſo uncommon a proceed- 
ing it is eaſy to diſcover; they believe, that your reſentment 
againſt the Thirty may be extended to every object around 
them. Burt it is moſt unjuſt, Athenians ! if I have conferred 
any advantages on my countrymen, that others ſhould reap 
the fruits of my merit; and that, becauſe the Thirty have in- 
volved you in the moſt ſignal calamities, I ſhould now be 
calumniated and accuſed. You need not ſeek for imaginary 
criminals, on whom to wreck your vengeance; real enemies 
are not wanting to the ſtate, men who take delight in traducing 


their fellow citizens. 


8 | I ſhall 


C 
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T ſhall now endeavour to inform you, who are the natural 
partizans both of oligarchy and democracy ; from which you 
may learn to diſtinguiſh them, and thus be prepared to 
liſten favourably to my defence: For I ſhall prove, that my 
intereſts have ever been inſeparably connected with thoſe 
of the people. 


Firſt of all, then, it ſeems evident, that by nature no man 
has a greater attachment to one form of government than to 
another. We are born with principles neither oligarchical nor 
democratical ; but under whatever government we feel our- 


ſelves uneaſy, that we are deſirous to ſubvert. It therefore 


depends on your preſent good conduct and moderation, to con- 
firm the citizens in their attachment to the conſtitution which 
you have ſo lately eſtabliſhed. 

That the matter is fairly repreſented, you may learn from 
experience. You are not ignorant, how often the leaders of 
both factions have changed ſides. Did not Phrynichus *, Pi- 
ſander, and ſeveral other demagogues, after their crimes had 


expoſed them to your reſentment, plan and eſtabliſh the former 


oligarchy*? Did not ſeveral of the Four Hundred return 
with you from the Pireum ? Were not ſome of thoſe, who had 
aſſiſted in expelling the Four Hundred, afterwards aſſociates of 
the Thirty? And of thoſe who were baniſhed to Eleuſis, were 
not ſeveral who fled with you, beſieged with your ene- 
mies ? It is evident, therefore, that it was not the form of 
government, but the private intereſt of individuals, which 
formed the object of contention. And according to this princi- 
ple, you ought to judge of the preſent diſpoſition of the ci- 


Introduction to the oration relative to Alcibiades. That of the Four Hundred, 
| tizens. 
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| 

| © tizens. Whoever in the democracy had been diſgraced for 
| malverſation in office, had been deprived of his property, or, in 
| a word, had either actually ſuffered, or then ſtood expoſed to 
| ſuffer any misfortune ; it is natural to believe, that he, what- 
: 
| 
; 


ever might be his pretences, would deſire a change of govern- 
ment, as a thing advantageous to himſelf. But as to thoſe, on the 
contrary, who had been of real ſervice to the people, uad never 
done them any injury, had great rewards to expect, and no 
puniſhment to fear; it is unreaſonable to liſten to the voice of 
calumny, though the whole body of your magiſtrates ſhould 
join in accuſing them. 


| The latter deſcription is mine, There was no reaſon for me, 
[| to deſire the deſtruction of the people's authority. I had been 
appointed five times to the office of Trierarch ; I had com- 
manded in four ſea-engagements ; contributed liberally towards 


the ſupport of government on all ordinary occaſions; and in 
the diſcharge of public offices diſtinguiſhed myſelf by uncom- 
| | mon generolity and expence. All this I performed in order to 
obtain your good-will, and in caſe of danger, to ſecure your 
protection. But the merit of my ſervices periſhed with the de- 
mocracy. For, during the government of the Four Hundred, 
thoſe who had inſulted their fellow- citizens, were advanced to 
| honour and preferment. The outrages which they had com- 
4 mitted, were regarded as pledges of their fidelity. You | 
} | ought not, therefore, to give credit to my accuſers, but to 
5 examine me by the conduct which I maintained. I was not one 
| | of the Four Hundred (if I ſpeak falſely, let me be convicted); nor 
during the whole time of their uſurpation, did I either deliberate 
1 ä as a ſenator, or execute any other act of magiſtracy. Now, 
| 


if, while I might not only have been employed, but advanced 
| and 


| 
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and honoured by them, I rejected all their offers on your ac- 
count, you are bound in gratitude to return this favour. And, 
on the contrary, if thoſe in power were unwilling to allow me 
to ſhare it with them, can there be a ſtronger proof of the falſe- 
hood of my accuſers ? 


_ Conſider, likewiſe, the reſt of my behaviour. Had all the 
citizens conformed to it, you would not have been involved in 
thoſe misfortunes which you now ſojuſtly lament. During the 
oligarchy, I dragged no one into priſon, I took vengeance on 
no enemy, and benefited no friend. The laſt circumſtance, 
indeed, is not matter of ſurpriſe ; for, at that time, to do good 
was extremely difficult, but the road of injuſtice was open to 


all who choſe to follow it. Neither did I inſert the names of - 


ſtrangers among thoſe of the citizens ; nor condemn any per- 
ſon by an unjuſt deciſion, nor enrich myſelf by the calamities 
of my country. And, if the authors of ſuch offences excite 
your reſentment, thoſe who abſtained from them in a time of 
general licenſe and diforder, are unqueſtionably entitled to 
your approbation. At that time, I gave the ſureſt pledge of 


my future behaviour, and ihe ſtrongeſt proof of my unſhaken 


fidelity towards the republic. For, having acted uprightly 
when there was no check to controul me, I muſt be mad to be- 
have otherwiſe, at a time when none can be criminal with im- 
punity. It has been my conſtant endeavour, to be as inoffen- 
ſive in turbulent times, as generous and active in ſupport of 
government. Surely, Athenians! you have reaſon to hate, 
not thoſe who eſcaped injuſtice, but thoſe who committed it. 
You ought to regard as your enemies, not thoſe who remained 
in the city, but ſuch as drove you from it by force ; nor ſhould 
you blame the men who ſought to provide for their own ſafety, 
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but ſuch as armed themſelves with power for the deſtruction of 
their fellow-citizens. For, if you think it your duty to con- 


demn by law, all who eſcaped the lawleſs fury of the T * 
none of the citizens can be ſaved. 


You ſhould be inſtructed by the experience of what happened 
in the late revolution. It is well known, that, under the former 
democracy *, many had embezzled the public treaſure, not a 
few had ſubmitted to. undue influence in the management of 
public affairs; and others, by falſe, ſlanderous, and ſeditious 
ſpeeches, had alienated the minds of your allies. Had the 


Thirty confined themſelves to the puniſhment of ſuch 


treachery and corruption, their conduct would have been irre- 
proachable. But you are ſeized with juſt indignation againſt 
them, becauſe they raged with indiſcriminate fury againſt the 
great body of the people, and retaliated the injuries of a 
few upon the ſtate itſelf. Let not their violence then be the 
object of your imitation ; nor think you can ever be juſtified 
in maintaining a conduct towards others, which, in your own 
caſe, you ſo loudly condemn. But, having now the ſupreme 
power in your hands, behave to thoſe who are ſubject to 
it, as you yourſelves would wiſh to have been treated at the 
time when you were baniſhed from your country. Thus 
you will maintain the public tranquillity, and render the 
city happy in itſelf, and formidable to its enemies. 


The unfortunate tranſactions of the Thirty ought to teach 
you to avoid their miſtakes. While you underſtood, that there 
were no diſſentions in the city, you had ſmall expeQation of re- 


© Preceding the uſurpation of the thirty tyrants. 


3 turning 
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turning into it; and you judged the unanimity of your enemies 
the greateſt obſtacle to the recovery of your own rights. But 
when you heard, that the Three thouſand had divided into 
fattions", that the reſt of the citizens were driven into 
baniſhment, and that the Thirty were at variance among 
themſelves; then you conceived hopes of returning to 
your country, and of taking vengeance on your oppreſ- 
ſors. For their conduct was ſuch as you ought to have 
wiſhed it to be; nay, as you had prayed to the Gods that it 
might become; and you repoſed more confidence in their a- 
bandoned wickedneſs than in your own power. Inſtructed by 
this example, you ought to deem thoſe the beſt citizens 
who religiouſly obſerve their oaths for maintaining the 
public peace, which would be as advantageous to the friends 
of the preſent conſtitution, as detrimental to thoſe who 
wiſhed to ſubvert it. What will give them more uncaſineſs 
than to hear that, under your government, the citizens 
liſten to no accuſations againſt each other? You are not 
ignorant, that exiles delight in nothing ſo much as in the trials 
and diſgrace of their fellow-citizens. They expect, that ſuch 
as are ill-treated at home, will add weight to their own 
cauſe and party; and therefore delight in the wickedneſs 
of informers. 


If you reflect upon what happened immediately after the 
government of the Four Hundred, you may be perſuaded, that 
the advice which is now propoſed to you by my enemies, never 
tended to the public good; and that the meaſures which I ex- 


See Introduction to the Orations for and againſt Alcibiades, 
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| 

| hort you to purſue, have been equally advantageous under 
| every form of government. You well remember how Epi- 
genes, Diophanes, and Cliſthenes, enriching themſelves by the 
| 


misfortunes of their country, were the cauſe of many public 
calamities. They perſuaded you to put to death, without 
trial, many of their fellow-citizens ; to confiſcate the property 
of others; and to baniſh or diſgrace all who had incurred their 
f 2 | diſpleaſure, While they thus deſtroyed the innocent, they 
| 3 protected the guilty for money. At the concluſion of their 
wi labours, they themſelves had amaſſed immenſe wealth, and had 
I . thrown the public into a ſtate of the utmoſt miſery and 
N diſtreſs. Then, indeed, you became ſenſible of your error, 
and having recalled the baniſhed, honoured thoſe in diſgrace, 
and ſworn to place all the citizens on an equal footing, you 
ſeemed even more diſpoſed to puniſh thoſe who had acted the 
part of informers under the democracy, than even the tyrants 
during the oligarchy. And with good reaſon. It was the 
miſmanagement of the latter, that enabled you twice to recover 
| your liberties, after you had as often abandoned them through 
| | the malignant calumnies of the former. Why would you 
| again liſten to ſuch as have ſo often betrayed you ? The citizens 
| | who returned from the Pireum, who acquired ſo much 
L | 1 glory, braved ſo many dangers, and conferred ſo many 
| benefits on the public, are ſurely more deſerving imitation. 
l. | Yet theſe have often exhorted the. people to remain firm 

| in their engagements *, as the only method of preſerving 
the preſent ſyſtem of government: and it is certainly 
= more worthy of you, to yield to this advice, than to become 
the dupes of men, who, having been ſaved during baniſhment 


* The amneſty propoſed by 'Thraſybulus, 
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by the favour of others, are no ſooner returned home, than 
they plan the deſtruction of their benefactors. For my own 
part, I think, that ſuch as remained in the city, and copied 
my example, gave the fulleſt diſplay of their character both 
under the oligarchy and democracy. 


It deſerves your conſideration, Athenians ! what would be 
the conduct of thoſe men, if inveſted with arbitrary power, who, 
even in the boſom of a republic, purſue the ſame meaſures 
with the Thirty. They were poor, and of a ſudden have become 
rich ; they held many offices of profit, and have given no ac- 
count of their adminiſtration, You lived in cordiality and 
friendſhip, they have filled you with ſuſpicions and hatred. You 
were at peace with all your neighbours, they have involved you 
in war, and dgprived you of the confidence of the Greeks, 
But, though = have occaſioned all theſe and many other 
calamities, and differ from the thirty tyrants more in name 
than in reality, they ſeem to think themſelves entitled to injure 
their fellow-citizens with impunity ; as if all others had been 
enemies to the ſtate, and they alone your benefactors. To 
this pitch of inſolence have they proceeded, preſuming 
on the merit and bravery of you who returned from the 
Pireum. They have determined to appropriate all the fruits 
of your. paſt ſervices, nor are they at pains to conceal their 
intentions; it is their ambition to have them known and 


publiſhed. 


But you are yourſelves, O Athenians! ſtill more blame- 
able. You regard your government as republican, while 
theſe men are your maſters; and you puniſh not ſuch as have 
injured the people, but all who refuſe by bribes to avert the 
reſentment of your tyrants, I am perſuaded, however, it would 
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Il be moſt conducive to the public good, that you maintained in- 
148 violate that amneſty, to the obſervance of which you have 
| | ſworn. Yet it is impoſſible to reflect on your paſt ſufferings, with- 
ll out vindicating your reſentment againſt the authors of them, 
| | and your breaking through every formality in order to bring 


| them to puniſhment. But when you confound the innocent 
| with the guilty, and indulge a reſentment without bounds, your 
1 | conduct is ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, that it can admit of no excuſe ”, 


„ 
* 


Y The words in italicks are not in the original, but the ſenſe naturally leads any 
1 | one to ſupply them with certainty, who is acquainted with the author's manner and 
| turn of expreſſion. I have alſo taken the liberty to alter the order of the ſen- 


| tences in the laſt part of this Diſcourſe; as they ſtand in the Greek, they are un- 
| connected, and ſcarcely intelligible. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LAT A was a ſmall independent territory in Bceotia 
and its capital, of the ſame name, only nine miles diſtant 
This neighbourhood was not a little dangerous 
to the Platzans, a people as deſirous of preſerving their liberty, 
as unable to defend it againſt the Theban power. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to compenſate for their own weakneſs, by 
the ſtrength of their allies, and threw themſelves into the arms 
of Athens, which, from motives of oppoſition to Thebes, en- 
abled them to maintain their independence. 
which fear and policy bad eſtabliſhed between the Athenians 
and Platæans, was cemented by continual good offices during 


the courſe of ninety years, and at length grew into the firmeſt 
and moſt laſting attachment. 


lengths in defence of one another ; for, in the beginning of the 
Peloponneſian war, the Platzans, after ſuffering incredible 
hardſhips, allowed themſelves to be driven from their country, 
rather than violate their fidelity. 


from Thebes*®. 


e Thucyd. book ii. „ Ibid, book iii, 
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The connection 


Never did allies go greater 


Such inſtances of political friendſhips, however extraordi- 
nary they may appear in the preſent age, were the natural 
reſult of certain ſituations in ancient Greece. 
public of Phlius, lying between the territories of the Arcadians 
and Argives, and therefore particularly jealous of every ap- 
pearance of authority which theſe powerful neighbours en- 
deavoured to uſurp over it, preſerved, in the midſt of dangers, 
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an invariable adherence to Sparta, No threats or * hardſhips 
could make the Phliaſeans forſake their alliance with that ſtate, 
which they regarded as their beſt defence againſt the ſeverities 
and cruelties of their enraged neighbours. | 


That the attachment of the Platæans to Athens, was in a 
great meaſure founded on a ſimilar principle, appears from the 
diſcourſe before us; which, though it afford no ſmall aſſiſtance 
in explaining the hiſtory of Greece, has been but little attended 
to *, and ſtill leſs underſtood, by thoſe who have undertaken 


to illuſtrate it. 


While Athens and Thebes continued to act in oppoſition to 
each other, the Platæans were ſatisfied with the Athenian 
protection; but they acknowledged, that when theſe two ſtates 
had united againſt the Lacedæmonians, they courted the aſſiſt- 


ance of the latter as their beſt ſecurity, in the preſent criſis, 


againſt the hoſtilities of the Thebans. Upon the concluſion 
of the peace of Antalcidas *, the Platzans again returned to 
their old habits, and deſired to ſubmit themſelves entirely to 
their former proteQtors. For this purpoſe, they ſent to Athens, 
to demand a garriſon, to defend them againſt their ancient and 
natural enemies. The Athenians granted their requeſt ; but 
while their troops were marching to Platza, they, as well as a 
great number of the Platæans, who had come forth to meet 
them, were ſurpriſed and defeated by the Thebans, Theſe im- 


5 Xenophon. Hellen. 


© See Wolfius's notes on this Oration, page 698. He acknowledges never to have- 
read any account of the demolition of Platæa, which could give occaſion to this diſ-. 


courſe. 


* See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece. 
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mediately 
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mediately attacked the city, which was ſoon compelled to ſur- 
render, The inhabitants were allowed to carry off their 
moveables, on promiſing. never afterwards to ſet foot in Bœotia. 
The Thebans then demoliſhed Platæa, and took poſſeſſion of the 
territory annexed to it ©, 


This event, which happened three hundred and ſeventy two 
years before Chriſt, obliged the Platzans to take refuge in 
Athens. A whole people, driven from their habitations, bewail 
their calamities before the Athenian aſſembly, They deſcribe 
the cruelty and injuſtice of the Thebans, their treachery to 
Athens, and to all Greece. They inſiſt on their own bravery 
and honour, and the peculiar merit of their ſervices on thoſe 
very occaſions, in which the Thebans had behaved moſt infa- 
mouſly. Nothing can be more affecting, than the picture which 
they give of the various indignities to which men of their 
ſentiments and character were ſo undeſervedly expoſed, and 
of the new calamities which daily awaited them, The 
Athenians were not inſenſible to the diſtreſs of their friends, 
They received them, their wives and children, into the 
boſom of the city, and continued to treat them with the greateſt 
humanity and kindneſs ', The diſcourſe was written about the 
64th year of Iſoerates's age. 


* Diodorus, p. 362. { Diod, Ibidem. 
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ENSIBLE, that of all men, Athenians ! you have ever 


been the moſt ready both to defend the injured, and to 
reward your benefactors, we entreat that you would not allow 
us to fall victims to the cruelty. of our enemies, who, ſince the 
concluſion of the general peace *, have unjuſtly driven us from 
our country. On many former occaſions, you have gloried 
in protecting the defenceleſs, and in relieving the oppreſſed. 
But no people were ever better entitled to your aſſiſtance than 


we are; for none have diſcovered a more conſtant attachment to 


Athens, or have met with more cruel treatment from the enemics 
of that ſtate. In. demanding aſſiſtance againſt theſe enemies, 


therefore, we require you not to expoſe yourſelves to danger; 


but on the contrary, to diſplay your humanity and juſtice, in 
the face of all Greece. 


Peace of Antalcidas, See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece, 
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If the Thebans were our only opponents, and, if they them- 
ſelves pretended to juſtify what they alone have committed, we 
ſhould ſpecdily have an end of the debate. But ſo miſerable 
is our ſituation, that with the money of which they have 
robbed us, they have purchaſed the protection of; the ableſt 
orators. Theſe are more formidable adverſaries, and againſt theſe 


we mult ſpeak at greater length. 
But it is difficult, nay impoſſible, to do juſtice to the ſub= 


jet. For who can enumerate our calamities, or deſcribe the 
unexampled cruelty of the Thebans ? This, however, we muſt 
attempt, according to the beſt of our abilities; and in the time 
of profound peace, when all the other Greeks have acquired in- 
dependence, and enjoy the full benefits of the public tranquil- 
lity, we alone, moſt miſerable taſk ! muſt ſolicit to obtain, not 
the ſame advantages with the reſt, not liberty, but a more to- 
lerable ſervitude, We intreat, therefore, Athenians ! that 


you would liſten to us with favour; for we ſhould be of all 


men the moſt unfortunate, if you, who formerly beſtowed 


| freedom even on the Thebans, the inveterate foes of your re- 


public, ſhould refuſe to our ſupplications what you voluntarily 
granted to them. 


It is unneceſſary to relate particulars, (for who is ignorant 
that the Thebans have expelled us from our territory, and 


levelled our city with the ground?) I ſhall endeavour only 


to expoſe the ſophiſtry with, which they are diſguiſed. Our 


opponents aſſign, as a ſufhcient reaſon for their violence, our 


refuſing to become their tributaries, and to unite in their aſſoci- 
ation. We acknowledge this refuſal, But is the puniſhment 
adequate to the offence? Ought we to have been compelled to 
unite with them contrary to our own inclinations ? Or can any 


thing 
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thing be more inſolent, than to avow that they deſtroyed our 
government, which we loved, becauſe we refuſed to ſhare in 
theirs, which we deteſted ? Their conduct towards others has 
been unjuſt, but towards us barbarous. The Theſpians and 
Tanagræans were no leſs averſe than we were, to an 
aſſociation with the Thebans. Theſe, however, obliged them 
to conſent to it ; but by means extremely different from thoſe 
employed againſt us; which evidently ſhew, that they de- 
fired not our alliance, but the acquiſition of our territory. 


Yet I wonder by what examples, by what ancient titles, or 
upon what principles of equity, they can attempt to defend 
their proceedings. If we conſider their hereditary rights, it 
belongs not to them to govern others; they ought to be 
tributaries of the Orchomenians, for ſuch in fact they anciently 
were, If they reſt the matter on late agreements, as it is rea- 
ſonable they ſhould do, have they not avowedly infringed 
them? For, according to the laſt treaty of peace, all the ſtates 
of Greece ought to remain free and independent. 


I am perſuaded, however, there is no one ſo egregiouſly impu- 
dent, as to undertake their juſtification upon ſuch principles, 
They have recourſe, therefore, to another artifice, and pre— 
tend, that, becauſe we aſſiſted Lacedæmon, then at variance 
with Thebes and her allies, it became their duty to act, as 
they have done, for the intereſt of the whole confederacy. But 
there is ſurely no motive of intereſt ſufficient to counterbalance 
ſolemn oaths and engagements; nor is it juſt, that of all 
the allies of the Lacedæmonians, we alone ſhould be ſingled 
out for ſacrifice. It was not from choice, but compulſion, 


that we became their auxiliaries. We never ſhould have been 
2 ſo 
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ſo blind to every principle of common ſenſe, as to prefer the 
men” who purpoſed to reduce us into ſervitude, to thoſe who 
offered us a ſhare in their government. But it was im poſſible, 


feeble as we were, to reſiſt ſo powerful a ſtate, which had a 


garriſon in our city, and a numerous army in our neighbour- 
hood. Had we ſhown a diſpoſition to revolt, this army 
might have puniſhed us as ſeverely as the Thebans have done, 


and with far more juſtice. Theſe, after the concluſion of a 


peace, ought to have laid aſide their reſentment : But the La- 
cedæmonians, had we betrayed them in time of war, would 
have had good reaſon to chaſtiſe us. | 


You need not be told, Athenians! that many who openly 


[eſpouſed their cauſe were ſecretly your friends. What means 


then may ſuch men purſue, when they underſtand that you are 
perſuaded by the Thebans, to treat with equal ſeverity all who 
gave affiſtance to Lacedæmon. This is the point in queſtion ; 
nothing can take place with regard to us, which does not 
equally affect the reſt. Conſider, we entreat you, the conſe- 
quences of this concluſion, and permit not the inſolence of the 
Thebans, to compel ſuch as formerly hated the government of 
Lacedæmon, now to court its protection. The laſt war which 
you undertook was not to acquire liberty tor yourſelves or your 


allies, for both of you were free; but it was to procure inde- 


pendence for theſe who, in oppoſition to the treaty, had been un- 


juſtly deprived of this advantage. Thoſe, therefore, whom you 


formerlyrelieved from the i.acedemonian yoke, will you now ſub- 
ject to the Thebans? The Thebans, who are ſo far from imitat- 
ing your humanity, that it is better to be your priſoners of war, 
than neighbours to them. T he cities which you took by ſtorm, 


were delivered from foreign garriſons and governors: They 
8 now 
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now enjoy aſſemblies and liberty. But the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes are either already ſlaves, or muſt ſoon be- 
come ſo. 


They accuſe the Lacedzmonians of ſeizing the Cadmza, 
of placing garriſons in their city. But inſtead of garriſoning 
the cities in their own neighbourhood, they demoliſhed them, 
and yet preſume to juſtify their conduct. They even proceed 
to ſuch a pitch of inſolence, as to imagine, that while they are 
employed in enſlaving Greece, the Greeks will be the guardians 
of their ſecurity. Who muſt not deteſt their ambition ? They 
aſpire to equal honours with the greateſt ſtates, while they ty- 
ranniſe over the weaker ; they envy you for the territory ceded 
by the Oropians, while they divide among themſelves the 
lands of their neighbours; and, to complete the ſum of their 
crimes, pretend only to be actuated by an attachment to their 


allies. 


But as your ſtate is at the head of the alliance, it was 
their duty to be determined by this aſſembly, as to the meaſures 
which were proper to be purſued; and not, after they had acted 
without your concurrence, to come hither to ſeduce your ap— 
probation. Their crimes were peculiar to themſelves ; they 
alone have reaped the fruits of them; and they condeſcend to 
ſhare the guilt and the reproach in common with the whole 
confederacy. Yet if you hearken to our advice, you will 
avoid the ſnare they have laid, and, inſtead of being per- 
ſuaded to become accomplices in the injuſtice of the The- 
bans, compel them to imitate your integrity and candour, 
It is during war only, that men of a generous charac- 
ter attempt, by every poſſible method, to humble their op- 

R r ponents. 
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ponents. When peace is concluded, no motive of in- 
tereſt can perſuade them unjuſtly to infringe it. But the 
Thebans, though in all their embaſſies during the war they 
talked of equality, independence, and the right belonging 
to every ſtate to govern itſelf by its own laws, had no 
ſooner obtained a peace, than, forgetting all their former 
declarations, they fought only the gratification of their own 
rapacity and ambition, After having accompliſhed their 
fatal deſigns, they have the effrontery to aſſert, that it is 
for the intereſt of the whole confederacy, they ſhould keep 
poſſeſſion of Platza, which they have acquired by injuſtice. 
Wretched ſophiſtry! As if injuſtice could ever be attended 
with advantage! 


Nor can they pretend with more reafon, that while hey 
would be highly grateful for the favours conferred on them, 
wwe ſhould ſoon forget the recovery of our territory, and, 
deſerting your alliance, revolt to the Lacedæmonians. Twice 
on account of our attachment to you, have we endured 
all the calamities of a ſiege, and on every occaſton prov- 
ed as faithſul as they have been treacherous. I ſhall 
not mention examples of an old date, of which there are 
many. I ſhall confine myſelf to their treachery during the 
war of Corinth which their inſolence occaſioned. While the 


Lacedæmonians were ready to overpower them, they were 


ſaved by your aſſiſtance. What return did they make for this 
ſervice? After the peace, they deſerted you, and joined with 
Lacedæmon. The Chians, the Mitylenzans, and Byzantines, 
preſerved their fidelity: The Thebans alone, poſſeſſed of ſuch 
conſiderable power, but deſtitute of courage and honour, 
were intimidated to ſwear to. their enemies, that they would 
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accompany them againſt their protectors. The Gods puniſhed 
their baſeneſs; their citadel was taken, and hither were they 
obliged to fly for refuge. Once more ſaved by your arms, 
and reſtored to their country, they were again ready to 
abandon your friendſhip, and to become ſlaves to Lacedæmon: 
and, had not the Lacedæmonians, ſhocked with their treachery, 
diſdained all connection with men ſo worthleſs and contempt- 
ible, they would have a ſecond time aſſiſted their inveterate 
enemies to invade the territory of their benefactors. 


Such was their late conduct with regard to Athens in parti- 
cular; but of old, they proved traitors to all Greece. Yet theſe 
men expect pardon for crimes voluntary and enormous, while 
they would allow us no quarter, for an offence which we 
were obliged to commit. Though bearing the name of Thebans, 
they dare to accuſe others of acting for the Lacedzmonians ; 
they who were ſo long ſlaves to Lacedæmon, and who have 
ever fought with more readineſs for the Spartan tyranny, than 
for their own independence. When was there an expedition 
undertaken againſt your country, in which they were not con- 
cerned ? Where have you found enemies more inveterate and 
unrelenting ? In the war of Decelia, did they not occaſion to 
you more diſtreſs, than all the reſt who were engaged in the 
invaſion ? In the midſt of your misfortunes, were they not the 
only ſtate who voted to enſlave you, to deſolate your territory, 
and to render it a paſture-ground, like the plain of Chrifza ? 


So that if the Lacedæmonians had been of the ſame ſentiments 


with the Thebans, you, who had acquired liberty for all 
Greece, would have been enſlaved or extirpated by the Grecks, 
What favour then can they ever confer on you, ſufficient to 
remove your reſentment ? 
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Their advocates, however, have {till one argument to urge: 


If you caſt off Bœotia from your confederacy, you will throw 


too great a weight into that of the Lacedæmonians, and there- 
by diſtreſs your allies. But it can never be of advantage to the 
allies, that the ſtrong ſhould oppreſs the weak, for this is what 
they have already ſought, by many wars, to prevent; nor is 
it probable, that the Thebans are arrived at ſuch a degree 
of madneſs, as to forſake your alliance and join with 


the Lacedæmonians. I do not form my opinion on any 


confidence in their honour, but becauſe they are ſenſible 
that they have only one choice, after deſerting you; either 
to remain in their city and periſh, ſuffering the ſame 
calamities that they themſelves have inflicted, or fly into 
exile, where they can neither find immediate ſecurity, nor en- 
tertain the leaſt hopes of ever returning to their country ! 
For, where can they expect protection? From whence can 
they hope for deliverance? 'They have put to death many 
of their fellow citizens, and have driven others from their 
country, after plundering their effects. Are they on more 
friendly terms with the reſt of the Bœotians? They have 
not only irritated them by attempting to reduce them into- 
flavery, but ſome they have deprived of their territories, and 
the cities of others they have demoliſhed, Nor can they longer 


expect mercy from you, whom their continual treacheries 


muſt at length have rendered inexorable. There is not the 
ſmalleſt danger then, that, for the ſake of becoming maſters of 
Platza, they ſhould expoſe themſelves to inevitable deſtruction; 
For, though incapable of affection or gratitude, they muſt re- 
main attached to you from fear, 


They 
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They gave a ſufficient proof of their character in the affair 
of the Oropians. By this you may have learned how to deal 
with them. While they believed themſelves at liberty to pur- 
ſue their own meaſures, they. acted more like enemies than 
allies; but when, on this account, you had caſt them out 
from your confederacy, they ſoon altered their behaviour, and 
appeared before you with more humility than even we do at 
preſent. It is in vain, therefore, that their orators attempt to 
raiſe an alarm, by pretending, that they would deſert your. 
alliance. The neceſlity of their affairs renders it more eligible - 
for them to remain even your ſubjects, than to become“ 
confederates of Lacedæmon. | 


But were it otherwiſe, you- ought not ſurely to prefer the: 
intereſt of the Theban ſtate to your own reputation and. 
honour. It is agreeable to the ſentiments which animated» 
your anceſtors, not to dread . danger, but diſgrace. In the: 
wars of Greece, ſucceſs ſeldom accompanies thoſe who are 
guilty of violence and outrage. It generally attends thoſe. 
who, by moderation and juſtice, have acquired the public- 
confidence and eſteem, Of this there are many ancient 
examples. In our own times, the Lacedemonians, deſtitute. 
of naval ſtrength, but ſupported by the good opinion of Greece, 
overcame your force, which was then deemed irreſiſtible, 
You, again, after being reduced to extremities from which it 
ſeemed impoſſible to recover, collected the laſt remains of your 


ſtrength, fought with juſtice on your ſide, and ſubverted their 


empire. That the king of Perſia was not the cauſe f 


this revolution, is evident from what followed. In the late 


war, while the affairs of Afia were in ſuch diſorder, that he: 
could give no attention to Greece, you, though reduced to the 


fame 
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fame diſtreſs as before, yet obtained ſuch advantages over 
the Lacedzmonians, who had enſlaved the greateſt part of 
Greece, as obliged them to embrace the firſt overtures of 
peace. Let nothing then be deemed dangerous while you 
have juſtice on your ſide; nor heſitate to aſſiſt the injured 
Platzans, rather than the injurious Thebans. By oppoſing 
them, you will make your friendſhip univerſally defired : For, 
who would prefer the tyrants of Greece to thoſe who act as 
its deliverers ! But, if you neglect this occaſion of diſplaying 
your virtue, what arguments can you afterwards employ, to 
engage the inferior ſtates to unite with you in time of war, 
when in peace you abandon and betray them ? Muſt not your 
preſent conduct appear extremely inconſiſtent with your paſt, 
if you now permit the Thebans to infringe with impunity 
thoſe engagements, which you compelled the Lacedæmonians 
by force of arms to perform? and if, after you ceded part of 
your own territory, that, by confirming the attachment of your 
allies, you might carry on the war with more ſucceſs againſt 
your common enemy, you now allow the Thebans to ſeize 
unjuſtly the poſſeſſions of their neighbours, and to exert an 
authority over the ſtates of Greece, which places you in a point 
of view ſo inferior to that in which you before appeared. 


The Thebans, though warmly attached to Lacedzmon, yet 
have never failed to experience your aſſiſtance, when oppreſſed 
by the Lacedemonians. What then can be more unreaſon- 
able than to deny it to us, who, except in the late war, in 
which we acted by compulſion, have ever been your allies? Can 
ſo frivolous a pretence render you inſenſible to our calamities, 
which are ſurely unexampled? Deprived, in one day, of our 

city, 
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eity, our lands, our fortunes, and every means of ſubſiſtence; 
in theſe unhappy circumſtances we wander over Greece, 
. deſtitute of hope of reſource, and ignorant on which fide 
to turn for relief. Every object we meet, redoubles our 
diſtreſs, If we fly to the wretched for refuge, we are at once | 
overwhelmed with their misfortunes and our own. If we | 
have recourſe to the proſperous, their happineſs, without | 
exciting envy, only renders our own calamities more acute. 
Scarcely a day paſles without tears. For alas! how can we 
behold without emotion our parents, already worn out by 
years, fall the victims of diſhonour ; our children, ſo liberally 
educated and deftined to manly employments, ſubjeQed to the 
meaneſt offices in life, expoſing their liberty to the beſt 
purchaſer, and all of us compelled to ſacrifice to a miſerable | 
exiſtence, the glory of our anceſtors, and our own ſentiments | 
and virtues! Fellow-citizens are obliged to abandon one | 
another; and cruel neceſſity tears the wife from the huſband, El 
plucks the child from the boſom of the mother, and alike 140 
diſſolves the ties of nature and ſociety. No one can extend | Wil 
his care beyond the ſecurity of his own perſon, and the pre- q: 5 | 
ſer vation of life takes place of every other concern. 
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Baniſhment and poverty ſubject us to other diſgraces, Rill 
more ignominious than thoſe I have mentioned, and which 
we feel with peculiar ſenſibility, but which we are aſhamed to 


| 
expreſs. You will repreſent them, however, to your own | 
minds—it concerns your honour to remove them. We are I! pil 
not to be conſidered as ſtrangers. By ſemiment, we are N Fil 
all united; the greateſt ' part of us by blood. Our fathers, N 
availing themſelves of the rights which you beſtowed, Wes 
married the women of Athens, from whom we are deſcended. e 
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It is impoſſible, then, that you can abandon your poſterity, 


and after giving us a ſhare in your country, ſuffer us to be 
driven from our own. The Athenians, who are diſtinguiſhed 
for humanity, and who feel for the misfortunes of individuals, 
have they no pity for a whole ſtate involved in the utmoſt 
miſery; a ſtate too, which ſolicits their protection, and 
which has the beſt reaſon to obtain it ? 


The office of relieving the diſtreſſed, you have already found 
to be attended with no ſmall glory. Your anceſtors, by giving 


aſſiſtance to the Argives ', and compelling the Thebans to per- 


mit the burial of thoſe who were ſlain at the Cadmæa, not 
only acquired for themſelyes the eſteem and admiration of the 
age in which they lived, but tranſmitted immortal glory to 


their deſcendants. This glory you betray, by abandoning 


us; for whenever you become wanting in humanity, the 
actions of your forefathers will tend to your diſgrace. 


Beſides, our petitions are better founded than thoſe of the 


| Argives. They appeared as ſupplicants, after marching forth 


to attack their neighbours ; we intreat your protection, for 
a country invaded and ravaged. They deſired the burial of 
the dead, we beg you to ſave the living. And there is ſurely 
no ſmall difference between depriving the dead of a funeral, 


and expelling the living from their country. The former injury 


redounds only to the ſhame of thoſe who inflict it; but the 
being driven from our country, obliged to wander without re- 
fuge, to ſuffer new indignities daily, and to behold our deareſt 
connexions involved in the ſame calamities, without being able to 


i See page 83. 
relieve 
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relieve them, how much do theſe misfortunes exceed all others? 
Yet it is impoſſible for us to eſcape them, unleſs you reſtore 
us to our country. Let the aged reflect, how hard it is, that 
men loaded with years, ſhould be deprived of the firſt neceſ- 
ſaries of life. Let the youth conſider, the miſery of thoſe 
who are of the ſame generous age with themſelves, and the 
merit ia delivering them from {till greater evils than we have 
ventured to exprels. 


You owe to us alone, of all the Greeks, this return of favour, 


to raiſe our ſtate from its ruins. When the Athenians had fled 
from their country during the Perſian invaſion, our anceſtors 
were the only people without Peloponnefus, who became 
ſharers in their fortune, and aſſiſted them to re-eſtabliſh their 


government. We only ſolicit therefore, the ſame favour 
which we have before conferred, 


But though you were determined to have no regard for our 


perſons, yet you ought not to ſuffer a country to be deſolated, 
which contains the nobleſt monuments of your bravery. In 


other territories, we find the trophies which one ſtate has ereted 
over another; but in ours, are thoſe monuments of valour, 
which you, with your allies, erected in honour of all Greece, 
over the united force of Aſia. Theſe the Thebans would 
be glad to craſe, becauſe they remain to their diſgrace ; but it 
becomes you to preſerve them, for they rendered you the 
leaders of Greece, Recal to mind; the Gods and heroes who 
protected this territory; ſuffer not their honours to be obli- 
terated—they were propiticus to you in that day, on which 
you ſaved your country, Nor forget the piety due to your 
anceſtors. If thoſe of them who conquered in Platza, have 


any perception of what paſſes in it at preſent, what muſt be 
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their ſentiments, if, while you hold the balance of Greece in 
your hands, the Thebans, who were then ready to bear the 
Perſian yoke, be now permitted to reduce their neighbours 
into ſubjection? And we, who then fought in defence of 
the general liberty, be the only ſtate which is utterly ſub— 
verted ? Suffer not thole illuſtrious men to be deprived of 
cuſtomary rites, for want of ſuch as may perform them; nor 
permit the Thebans, whoſe conduct was fo oppoſite, and ſo 
diſgraceful, to keep poſſeſſion of that country in which they 
are interred. Your principal accuſation againſt the Lacedæ-— 
monians was, that, in order to gratify the Thebans, who had 
betrayed Greece, they had injured you who had preſerved it. 
Beware of expoling yourſelves to a ſimilar charge; nor prefer 
the reproaches with which all men will then load you, to your 
preſent reputation and glory. Many other conſiderations might 
he urged, to perſuade you to undertake our defence. But theſe 
will occur to yourſelves. Recal them to your minds, recal 
chiefly your oaths and agreements, the hatred of the Thebans, 
our perpetual friendihip ; and decree with regard to your un- 
happy allies, what may appear molt equitadle, 
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INTRO DU CTION. 


'T HIS Oration is mentioned by Dionyſius of Halicar- 

naſſus*, as an example of the excellence of Lyſias, in 
the deliberative kind of eloquence. Dionyſius alſo gives an 
account of the ſubject of it, in the following words: © After 
the Athenian exiles had returned from the Pireum, they paſſed 
a decree, for obliterating the memory of all paſt offences, But 
being afraid, leſt the multitude, having now attained their 
ancient power, might behave with their uſual licentiouſneſs 
towards the rich, they entered into a warm debate upon the 
means of preventing this diſorder. Among other propoſals 
made by the different ſpeakers on this important occaſion, a 
citizen called Phormiſius, who had returned with the exiles 
from the Pireum, and who, on their account, probably, pass 
ſelſed no ſmall influence in the aſſembly, contended that all 
perſons, poor or rich, ſhould be permitted to remain in Athens ; 
but that the proprietors of land only ſhould be admitted to 
a ſhare in the government. Such was the opinion of the La- 
cedæmonian agents, who at that time diſturbed by their in- 
trigues the councils of every ſtate in Greece, Had this pro- 
poſal paſſed into a law, five thouſand perſons muſt have been 
entirely excluded from the management of public affairs. To 
prevent ſo dangerous an innovation, Lyſias wrote the following 
dilcourſe, for ſome perſon of high diſtinction, and gieat credit 
with the public.” | 


Dionyſ. Halicur, in Lyſia. 
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A Propoſal for diſſolving the Anzient Government of 
En ' ATHENS, 


FTER your paſt misfortunes, Athenians ! ſhould have 
taught you the danger of trying new experiments in 
3 | government, the authors of this propoſal would involve you 
6 in the ſame calamities as before. I wonder not at their auda- |. Wi 
ciouſneſs (for though they ſhared in the fortune of your de- ET wal 
liverers, they have always maintained the ſame principles with 
your tyrants), but I wonder at your patience in permitting it. 
Why did you return from baniſhment, if you be determined 
to enſlave yourſelves by your own decrees! As to myſelf, 
Athenians ! though neither deſtitute of rank nor of fortune, but . 
in both, ſuperior to my opponents, I hold it to be the beſt Wl 
ſecurity for the ſtate, that all have an equal ſhare in the govern- 
ment. When formerly we built walls, acquired a fleet, money, My 
and allies, we regarded not theſe advantages as obtained only | wil 
for ourſelves, but we ſhared them with the Eubeans, by f " 
eltabliſhing the right of intermarriage. Such were once our 11 hf 


principles; 
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principles; by beſtowing on ftrangers the honours of our 
country, we rendered them our friends ; and, ſhall we now by 
degrading our fellow-citizens render them our enemies? Never 
let this take place: Nor after you have been deprived by the 
fortune of war, of every other defence, abandon, through wil- 
ful neglect, your ſoldiers, your horſemen, and your archers, 
the ſupport of this ſtate, the terror of its enemies, and the 
hopes of your allies. You well know, that, during the oli- 
garchy, many owners of land were deprived of their property, 
many baniſhed, and many put to death. But the people had 
no ſooner returned, than they reinſtated every one of you in 
your poſſeſſions. Employ not, therefore, your preſent power 
for the deſtruction of your benefaCtors, regard not words as 
more to be depended on than actions, or the future as more certain 


than the paſt. Experience may teach you, that the propoſal 


which we are now conſidering, though ſeemingly diſad vanta- 
geous to the populace only, would, if embraced, be equally 
hurtful to you all. You would, as before, be driven from 
your lands, as ſoon as you had alienated the affections of thoſe 
who alone can enable you to defend them. 


It is aſked, how the ſtate can be ſaved if we obey not the 
Lacedzmonians ? I aſk, how our citizens can be ſaved if we 
obey them? If not, it is better they ſhould-die with arms in 
their hands, than periſh by their own decrees. In the firſt 
caſe, the danger on both ſides will be equal; and we ſhall 
imitate the Argives and Mantineans, of whom the one border 
on the Lacedæmonians, and the other live at no great diſtance 
from them. The Argives are not more numerous than we are, 
and the Mantineans ſcarcely amount to three thouſand. Yet 
both have taught the Lacedzmonians, that as often as they 


+ make 
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make incurſions into their country, they will be oppoſed by an 
armed force; and this experience makes them regard it as a 
conteſt neither honourable nor advantageous, in which, 
though ſucceſsful, they will only ſubdue neighbours from 
whom they had nothing to fear, but if unfortunate, muſt loſe 
their preſent advantages and manifeſt ſuperiority. The more 
ſecure, therefore, their ſituation is, the leſs are they diſpoſed 
to endanger it. This was our own ſyſtem when we were maſters 
of Greece: We allowed a ſmall part of our territory to be laid 
waſte, rather than engage in a quarrel in order to defend it ; 
and actuated by great motives only, we loſt ſight of inconſider- 
able objects. But the war has now deprived us of our extenſive 
dominions ; our country alone is left us; this muſt now be the 
object of contention, arid to this our whole hopes and fears are 
confined. Remembering, therefore, that we have ever protected 
the injured, and raiſed many monuments to our glory in the 
country of our neighbours, let us not abandon our own,—but 
be confident, that the Gods will maintain the cauſe of the juſt. - 
It would be unaccountable, Athenians! if, after fighting 
againſt Lacedæmon, in order to return to our country, we 
ſhould now throw ourſelves into baniſhment *, rather than meet 
our enemies in the field: and would it not be moſt ſhameful, that 
we, whoſe anceſtors expoſed their lives for the general liberty 
of Greece, ſhould be unwilling to die for our own ? 


o Lyſias conſiders the decree, by which a part of the citizens would have been 
deprived of a ſhare in the government, as equal to baniſhment from their country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE defendant, in this trial, had long commanded an armed 
veſſel, which he had fitted out at his own expence. This 
was a common practice at Athens, where the navy was chiefly 
compoſed of ſhips manned and furniſhed at the coſt of the 
richer citizens, named for that purpoſe by the people. They 
were called Trierarchs, which ſignifies commanders of gallies ; 
and theſe commanders might either perſonally embark and take 
the managment of the veſſel upon themſelves, or commit it to 
another. The defendant having choſen the former, and as he 
proves in the following diſcourſe, having exerciſed this em- 
ployment with uncommon attention and ſignal ſucceſs, was 
not ſo fortunate as to eſcape the ordinary fate of thoſe who 
ſerved the Athenian republic. He was accuſed of the infamous 
crime of receiving a bribe from the enemy. 


The beginning of this diſcourſe is now wanting; but it appears 


that the defendant had diſproved the allegations of his accuſer, 
and exculpated himſelf from every ſuſpicion of the crime laid to 
his charge. The remainder, which he thought no leſs neceſſary to 
ſooth the minds of his judges, and which is the only part of the 
pleadings that could intereſt us at this diſtance of time, is em- 
ployed in laying open his whole life and behaviour. He ſub- 
mits to the candour of the Athenians, whether a man who 
had expended the greateſt part of his fortune in their ſervice, 


can be ſuppoſed capable of receiving a bribe given to induce 
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him to betray them: and he obſerves, that if it be deſireable 
for thoſe who have beſtowed benefits, to be tried before ſuch as 
have received them, he has reaſon to wiſh for no other judges 
than thoſe of his own country. The ſtreſs which the ſpeaker 
lays on his public character throughout, is indeed very remark- 
able. He makes uſe of it not only as an argument to ſhew 
the impoſſibility of his being guilty of receiving a bribe, but 
as a principal motive to perſuade the judges to give ſentence 
in his favour, If you allow me,“ ſays he, © to retain my 
fortune, it will be employed as formerly, It will be laid out 
more advantageouſly for the ſtate, than if it were thrown into 
the exchequer. For I am perſuaded, it can hardly admit 
of a doubt, that I would manage it with more - propriety 
than the funds of the public are at preſent adminiſtered,” This 
mode of reaſoning, however extraordinary it may appear in 
the preſent age, was familiar at Athens. There the public 
good was the object with which all others were continually 
compared, andby which their merit was eſtimated, It was the 
ſtandard of right and wrong. It was the principle upon which 
the Athenians affected to act, not only in determining matters 
in which the general intereſt was concerned, but in deciding 
the moſt trival diſputes between individuals. This public good, 
however, to which they profeſſed ſuch jattachment, was fre- 
quently abandoned by thoſe to whom they had entruſted it; and 
when this was diſcovered to take place, the Athenians declaimed 
againſt the treachery or miſmanagement of their magiſtrates, 
with a virulence of invective and indecency of reproach, hardly 
known 1n any country but our own, 

The large ſums which the defendant enumerates, as expended 
by him in the public ſervice, are remarkable on account of the 
1 manner 
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manner of their application, The man, who had commanded 
a ſhip of war for ſeven years; who had ſaved not only his own 
veſſel, but that of another captain, in a ſea-fight, where the 
greateſt part of the Athenian fleet had been deſtroyed ; who 
had, on every other occaſion, exerted himſelf againſt the enemies 
of his country with uncommon vigilance, activity, and good 
fortune; and who had done all this without putting his 
country to any expence, is not ſatisfied with mentioning 
theſe particulars in vindication of his public character; but 
inſiſts, in a tone of higher triumph, on his magnificence, 
when appointed to take the lead in pomps and proceſſions, to 
aſſiſt at the Gymnaſtic exerciſes, to conduct the band of come- 
dians, and to exhibit figured dances and other entertainments 
to the people. Theſe, it ſeems, were the acts of generolity, for 
which he expected the greateſt returns of favour. 
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IN 


Defence of a Citizen, accuſed of receiving a Bribe 


from the ENR. 


N anſwer to the charge itſelf, I have already, Athenians ! 
ſufficiently explained myſelf : But it is proper you ſhould 
attend to what I am ſtill going to obſerve, that you may be 
fully acquainted with my character, before you paſs your 
decree. I had no ſooner become of age, under the archonſhip 
of Theopompus, than being appointed to conduct your thea- 
trical entertainments, I laid out upon them thirty minæ; three 
months afterwards, at the feſtival in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, I was declared conqueror in the company of men dancers, 
and expended on that occaſion two thouſand drachmas. Under 
the archonſhip of Glaucippus, I gave eight hundred drachmas 
towards defraying the expence of the military dance, at the 
great feſtival of Minerva. Under the ſame archonſhip, I was 

conqueror in the men's company at the celebration of the 

feſtival of Bacchus; and my expence at this time, including 

the dedication of a Tripod, amounted to five thouſand drach- 
Uu 


mas. 
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mas. Soon after, in the archonſhip of Diocles, I laid out 
three hundred drachmas, in preparing a circular dance for the 
little feſtival of Minerva. From this time I continued ſeven 
years commander of a galley *, and expended in that office fix 
talents of ſilver. Having thus ſerved the republic with my 
fortune, I have not been more ſparing of my perſon; I have 
often been ſent abroad, and often expoſed to danger. Yet 
with all this merit towards my country, and though employed 
every day in its ſervice, I never refuſed any extraordinary con- 
tribution, but raiſed at one time thirty minæ, and at another, 
four thouſand drachmas. 


I had no ſooner returned from ſea, under the archonfhip of 
Alexius, than I preſided over the gymnaſtic exerciſes in ho- 
nour of Prometheus, and they coſt me twelve minæ. The 
chorus of boys, on a later occaſion, coſt me above fifteen 
minæ. When appointed along with Cephiſodorus, in the 
archonſhip of Euclides, to conduct your company of come- 
dians, I made a preſent to the public of all the dreſs and ap- 
paratus, and my expence amounted to ſixteen minæ; I ex- 
pended ſeven more in the military dance of the boys, at the 
little feſtival of Minerva; in the race of ſhips at Sunium, where 
I came off conqueror, I expended fifteen minæ; not to mention 


4 The Athenian money was counted by the obulus, mina, drachma, and talent. 
A talent is equal to 1901. : A mina, the ſixtieth part of a talent, makes in Engliſh 
money 31. 3s. 4d.: A drachma, of which there are an hundred contained in a 
mina, is nearly equal to 7 d.: and an obulus, or the ſixth part of a drachma, 
makes little more than a penny Engliſh. ; 


© The ſame word which 1s here tranſlated Commander of a galley, is often uſed to 
denote him who was appointed to furniſh the expence neceſſary for fitting out a galley, 
But the ſpeaker, as it appears from what follows, had himſelf gone to ſea, and per- 
ſonally commanded that ſhip, the expences of which he had been appointed to ſupply: 
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various ſums laid out when manager of your ſacred pomps and 
proceſſions, and which, in all, might amount to above thirty 
minæ. With regard to the whole of theſe articles, had I ſatis- 
fied myſelf with conforming exactly to the law, I needed not 
have laid out above a fourth of what I actually expended *. 


During the time I was Trierarch, my ſhip was the beſt ſailer 
of all which then compoſed our navy. I can give you the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of it. Firſt of all, Alcibiades (who, I ſincerely 
wiſh, had never accompanied me), though neither my friend, 
nor kinſman, nor neighbour, thought proper to embark in my 
ſhip; and it is evident, that he, who, as commander in chief, 
had his choice of the whole fleet, would naturally prefer the 
beſt ſailing veſlel, eſpecially in ſo hazardous an expedition, 
When you had deprived him of the command, and ſent 
in his ſtead Thraſyllus, with ten others, they contended 
who ſhould have the advantage of ſailing with me; and 
it was not till after much altercation, and many reproaches 
thrown out againſt one another, that they permitted me to take 
on board Archeſtratus, the Phrearian*®® When he died in 
Mitylene, Eraſineides, another of the commanders, quitted the 
veſſel in which he had at firſt embarked, and in the room of 


f Suppoſing that he had only laid out the fourth part, this muſt be regarded as a 
very large ſum, if we conſider the narrowneſs of the Athenian fortunes : nor is there 


any country in Europe, where the public burdens now fall ſo heavy on individuals, 
as they formerly did in Athens. 


The word tranſlated Reproaches, properly denotes any verbal injury accompanied 
with raillery. The generals ſent to command the Athenian armies diſputed with one 
another, who ſhould embark in a ſhip that was reckoned a better ſailer than the ret : 
they carry on this diſpute by mutual injuries, raillery, and reproaches; how different 


were the manners, even in the moſt poliſhed age of Greece, from thoſe which prevail 


among the modern nations of Europe! 


Uu 2 Archeſtratus, 
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Archeſtratus, came on boatd of mine. And a galley, furniſhed 
in ſo ſuperior a manner, what money muſt it have coft ? What 
damages occaſioned to the enemy ? What advantages acquired to 


the ſtate? Of this, there was a ſtriking example in the laſt 


ſea-engagement, in which many veſſels were ſunk or deſtroyed: 
There, though no general was on board, and while moſt of 
the other Trierarchs excited your reſentment, by loſing the 
veſſels committed to them, I not only brought back my own 
thip, but ſaved that of Nauſimachus the Phalerian. Nor was 
this particular ſucceſs accidental, but the effect of care and pre- 


paration, I had all along retained, at a great expence, Phantias 


as my pilot, the moſt expert ſeaman in Greece; and I had 


provided rowers, and every thing elfe correſponding to the 


abilities of the pilot. That I ſay the truth, you may be 
informed by the ſoldiers who were on board. Call Nauſi- 
machus. His teſtimony. The fhips, then, which were pre- 
ferved, are in all twelve; and of theſe I brought back two, my 
own, and the galley of Nauſimachus. Having expoſed myſelf to 
ſo many dangers in your behalf, having undertaken ſo many 
expeditions for your ſafety, I afk not for what others have ob- 
tained, I demand neither honours nor rewards; I only entreat, 
that you will not deprive me of the remainder of that fortune, 
of which the greateſt part has been expended in the public 
ſervice ; nor commit an injuſtice, which muſt redound more to 
your own diſadvantage than to mine. For, it is not the loſs of 
my fortune that gives me the greateſt concern, but the infamy 
and diſgrace with which that loſs is attended. Theſe indeed 
are intolerable, nor can I endure to be cited as an example of 
your ingratitude, to be inſulted by thoſe who have long aban- 


| doned the intereſts of their country, and to have the misfor- 


tunes 
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tunes of a man who has beſtowed fo much in the public ſervice, 
mentioned as an encouragement to the avaricious and ſelfiſh 
to perſiſt in their preſent worthleſs behaviour. But if you 
allow yourſelves, Athenians ! to yield to my entreaties, you 
will paſs a decree not more conſiſtent with juſtice than with 
your own intereſt. For you need not be informed, that the 
revenues of the ſtate are always inconſiderable, and ſuffer great- 
ly, at preſent, by the rapacity of thoſe who govern them; and 
that the ſureſt revenue is the public ſpirit of thoſe who are 
willing to expend their fortune in the ſervice of their country. 
If you behave, therefore, with ordinary diſcretion, you will 
not be leſs watchful of my property than of your own ; per- 
fuaded, that whatever I am allowed to preſerve, I will 
employ as formerly. And you need no arguments to convince 
you, that I will employ it with more wiſdom, than thoſe who 
are now at the head of the treaſury would do, if it were 
thrown into the exchequer. But if you reduce me to beggary, 


you will in a certain degree ſhare in my calamity ; my fortune 


will fall into other hands; you will no- longer derive any ad- 
vantage from 1t ; this part will be managed with no greater 


_ diſcretion, than the reſt of the public funds are adminiſtered. 


Nor is it undeſerving your preſent conſideration, that, if I 
were to be treated with exact juſtice, I have greater reaſon to 
expect that I ſhould be maintained out of the public money, 
than that my own ſhould be endangered: My circumſtances, if 
diſtreſſed, would entitle me to your compaſſion ; but my pro- 
ſperity, which has always been employed to promote the pub- 
lic good, ought never to excite your envy. You ought rather 


to pray to the Gods, that you may have many ſuch citizens, who, 


inſtead of coveting the wealth of others, uſefully diſtribute their 


own, 
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own, to ſupply the neceſſities of their fellow- citizens. It is 
my opinion, Athenians! and let no one take offence, that 
were the whole of this matter ſubmitted to an impartial de- 
ciſion, you would be all found more indebted to me than I am 
to the ſtate. I have not been more frugal as a man, than 
generous as a citizen; not valuing myſelf on what I retained, 
but on what I beſtowed ; regarding this as my own deed, and 
my wealth as the gift of fortune; and conſidering, that while 
the former only expoſes me to the accuſations of my enemies, 
the latter gives me a title to your protection and regard, 
There is no occaſion for any one to intercede with you in my 
behalf, but were my friend in danger, you ought to ſpare him 
at my entreaty ; or, were I to be tried before another tribunal, 
you yourſelves-ought to plead for me. For no one can pretend 
to ſay, that I have ever reaped the ſmalleſt benefit from any 


office with which I was entruſted, that I have ever been guilty . 


of any baſe action, that I have ſought to injure individuals, or 
continued an indifferent or uſeleſs ſpectator in the time of 
general calamity. My conduct, whether public or private, I 
am confident, has been ſuch as, you all know, requires 
no defence. I entreat you then, to have the ſame opinion 
of me as formerly; reflect not only on my public employments, 
but on my private behaviour, and conſider that this is the em- 
ployment of all the moſt honourable and laborious, to live 
during a courſe of many years with moderation and propriety, 
neither conquered by pleaſure, nor enſlaved by gain, but exhibit- 
ing ſuch a character as none, until this ſhameleſs flanderer ap- 
peared, has ever dared to accuſe, And it would be moſt un- 
worthy of you, O judges ! to liſten to the calumnies of thoſe 
who only ſeek to divert the public indignation from being 

directed 
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directed againſt their own impiety and guilt, by bringing inno- 
cent men into danger, and who, though the effeminate Cineſias 
has fought more battles, and been engaged in more expedi- 
tions, have the impudence to pretend anxiety about the public 
ſafety. But you may be aſſured, this is no part of their con- 
cern ; their only object is, to excite your reſentment againſt the 
perſons who have deſerved your gratitude. Let them lay open 
to the people their own lives and tranſactions; I could not wiſh 
them a greater calamity. But I entreat, ſupplicate, and im- 
plore you, not to condemn me for bribery; nor allow your- 
ſelves to be perſuaded, that for all the wealth upon earth, L 
would be the occaſion of any evil to the ſtate. I ſhould be a 
madman, indeed, Athenians ! if, aſter ſpending my paternal 
fortune to gain your favour, I were to receive a bribe 


to betray you. And ſurely, if it be deſireable for thoſe 


who have beſtowed benefits to be tried before ſuch as have 
received them, I have reaſon to wiſh for no other judges 
than you. Remember likewiſe (for I wiſh this to be impreſſed 
upon your memory), that when I had any public office to per- 
form, I never reflected whether my children would be the poorer 
for it; I only conſidered how I might beſt ſhew my readineſs in 
executing your commands; and when going to engage in a ſea- 
fight, I never melted into pity, or ſhed tears, on recalling to 
memory my wife or children. I regarded it not as a great misfor- 
tune, if, dying in defence of my country, I left them deſtitute 
Vit appeared to be a far greater, if, being ſaved with diſhonour, 


b An action, it ſeems, had been brought agaiaſt the accuſer for impiety, to ob- 


literate the memory of which, it is ſaid, that he became an accuſer in his turn. 


i Cincſias, a perſon noted for effeminacy, even to a proverb, mentioned alſo by 
Ariſtophanes. | | 


I ſhould 
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I mould heap infamy on myſelf and them. In return for this 


behaviour, and becauſe, even in the midſt of danger, I diſ- 
played theſe ſentiments for you, I require that you, while at 


home and in ſafety, afford protection to me and my children. 
Conſider, that it will be no leſs cruel to us than diſgraceful to 
you, if we be rendered infamous by unjuſt accuſations, de- 
prived of our fortune, ſent to wander in wretchedneſs and want, 
ſuffering all this by a deciſion, as unworthy of you, as of our 
own merit towards the republic. By no means, O judges ! 
But acquitting us by your decree, employ us, as before, for the 
benefit of our country. 
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HE office of High-Prieſt was exerciſed at Athens, by one 

of the nine archons, or chief magiſtrates of the republic. 
Among the ancients, the prieſthood was not ſuppoſed to require 
any particular education ; and every citizen, whoſe wealth or 
profeſſion raiſed him above the neceſſity of applying to ſuch arts 
as were marked with public contempt, and whole life was 
irreproachable, might aſpire at being admitted into this ſacred 
order. The talents which the exerciſe of the ſacerdotal office re- 
quired, were not conſiderable, nor was the occupation laborious, 
Ariſtotle, having divided the employments of the free citizens 
in Greece into the civil and military, regards the adminiſtra- 
tion of religious rites as a branch of the former; and thinks, 


that, as the youth ought to be employed in war, as the middle 
aged, who enjoy the full vigour and maturity of judgment, 


ought to be entruſted with the management of civil affairs; ſo 
thoſe who have arrived at the verge of life, and who have loſt 
their former ſtrength and activity, ought to embrace the religi- 


ous profeſſion, and ſpend the remainder of their days in the 
worſhip of the Gods. | ; 


But though the prieſthood, in general, ſeems not to have 
been regarded as a profeſſion of the firſt conſequence in the ſtate, 
the high prieſt, or king, (ſo the Athenians called him, ecauſe 
his office formerly made a branch of the kingly power) was 


* Ariſtot. Polit. Book VII. chap. g. 
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entruſted with the moſt important concerns. Director in all 
religious ſolemnities, which related to the ſtate in general, 
judge in all diſputes between perſons of a ſacred character, 
he alſo tried thoſe of every rank and condition, who were ac- 
cuſed of impiety, or any profanation of the temples, myſteries, 
and other ſacred things. It likewife belonged to his office, to 
take cognizance of murder, and in conjunction with the ſenators 
of the Areopagus, in which tribunal he had the right of 
ſuffrage, finally to paſs ſentence upon ſuch as had been found 
guilty of this crime “. 


Though the firſt magiſtrates in Athens were appointed by 
lot, yet none were admitted to make trial of their good for- 
tune without undergoing an exact examination, and being 
declared worthy of the dignity which chance might confer on 
them. Upon this ground, Lyſias attacks Evander. He af- 
firms, that a man whoſe principles were moſt oppoſite to the 
ſpirit of the popular government, ought not to be entruſted 
with power over the lives of his fellow-citizens. During the 
uſurpation of the thirty tyrants, Evander, he ſays, was ac- 
ceſſary to all their violence and cruelty ; and ſhall be be ap- 
pointed to the guardianſhip of orphans, (which was part of 


the duty of the high prieſt,) be who deprived them of their 
fathers ? 


The original is very incorrect, and many ſentences are 
wanting, not only in the beginning, but in different parts of 
the diſcourſe, Mutilated, however, as this oration is, it ſerves to 
throw light on the hiſtory of the times; and to make us ac- 


quainted with feveral important facts and cuſtoms, which are no 
where elſe deſcribed. 


u Demoſth. in Lacritum et in Ncwream. 
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UCH then are your hopes. Though conſcious of com- 
8 mitting many injuries againſt this people; you are con- 
fident, that length of time will have obliterated them from 
their remembrance. This, however, is a raſh concluſion; and 
it deſerves equal indignation and contempt, when it is con— 
ſidered that the very perſons whom you injured, are now your 
judges, But, Athenians! it is your own conduct, that affords 
the only ground for ſuch preſumptuous expectations. Without 
reflecting, that certain perſons, after they had betrayed the city 
to the Lacedæmonians, would not even allow you to remain in 
it, and unwilling to communicate with you the mean advan— 
tages, of ſharing in a ſervitude to which they themſelves had 
ſubmitted, drove you by violence from your country; you 
now permit the very perſons who treated you with ſuch indig— 


nity, 
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nity, not only to partake of the liberty which you ſo gloriouſly 
regained, but even to judge in your ſenates, and to deliberate 
in your aſſemblies. It is this weakneſs of yours which inſpires 
your enemies with the molt audacious deſigns. Such is this 
Evander, who, not contented with being allowed to enjoy the 
advantages of the common liberty which he had no hand in 
procuring, aſpires to an office of the firſt dignity, without having 
undergone an examination for the crimes of his paſt life. He 
intends, we hear, to anſwer the charge in a few words, paſling 


lightly over what he is accuſed of, and endeavouring to deceive 


you by a defence noways adapted to his ſituation. He will tell 
you, what ſums his anceſtors expended for the public good, 
with what magnificence they executed every office with which 
they were entruſted, and in how many honourable competitions 
they engaged during the time of the democracy. . As to him- 
ſelf, he will pretend, that being a man of great moderation, 
he carefully avoids being concerned in any thing that might 
give offence, and, ſolely attentive to the management of his 


own affairs, has neither leiſure nor inclination to interfere in 


thoſe of his neighbours. 
I imagine, however, that it is not difficult to ſhew the weak- 


neſs of this defence. As to the public offices, to which his father 


was appointed, it were better that he had never undertaken 
them, or that he had executed them with leſs magniſicence. By 


theſe he ſeduced the people, and overturned the democracy ; 


the conſequences of which will be remembered, when his coſtly 
entertainments are forgotten. With regard to his own modera- 
tion, it is not now the time to boaſt of it, becauſe, at preſent, 
he dares not be guilty of injuſtice. But examine his life at 


that period when the two roads were open before him, and 
when 
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when he could exhibit his character without fear, and you will 


find his behaviour to have then been moſt violent and outrage- 


ous. His preſent conduct, therefore, being the effect of ne- 
ceſſity, ought not to be regarded ; what he then performed was 
the reſult of free choice, and fully diſcovers his principles. 
Be not then deceived by ſuch pitiful artifices. 


But if, laying hold of another fooliſh pretence, he endeavours. 


to perſuade you, that the time admits not that any other 
high-prieſt ſhould be appointed, unleſs you would neglect the 
ancient rites of your country, the reply to this alfo is obvious, 
that the time is already paſt ; for to-morrow is the laſt day of 
the year, and on it ſacrifices ſhould be performed to Jupiter 


the ſaviour; before to-morrow, it is impoſſible the judges 


ſhould be appointed; and he himſelf undergo his ſecond 
probation. If Evander has been the occaſion of theſe infor- 
malities before entering on his magiſtracy, what muſt you ex- 
pect from him in the courſe of it? Will he be guilty of few 
violations of the law? For my part, I do not think ſo. Conſider, 
therefore, whether it may not be more expedient, that the preſent 
magiſtrate be continued in his office, which many precedents 
will juſtify, than that this man, who is not even of pure hands, 
ſhould. preſide in the ſacrifices of his country. Conſider, whether 
your oaths permit you to appoint him before examination; 
or, whether you have not ſworn, that no one ſhould be crown- 
cd *, before he has been declared by the inqueſt, really deſerv- 


= The firſt probation was in the ſenate of the Five Hundred; the ſecond by a 
certain number of perſons, choſen by lot for this purpoſe. 


The crown was one of the badges of his office, which he was only obliged to lay 
«hide when he voted in the Areopagus. 
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ing of this honour. Reflect alſo, that the laws relative to pro- 
bation were particularly eſtabliſhed on account of thoſe who 
were in office during the oligarchy. The legiſlature thought it 
unreaſonable, that the ſame men who had ſubverted the re- 
public, ſhould be again advanced to power, and inveſted with 
that authority, which they had formerly ſo egregiouſly 
abuſed. We muſt not then deſpiſe theſe laws, or regard 
them as matters of little moment ; for on the probation of the 
magiſtrates, our conſtitution and ſafety depends. 


Had he offered himſelf a candidate for the ſenate, 
while it appeared from the public regiſters that he had 
ſerved in the cavalry during the government of the thirty 
tyrants, you would have rejected him without any formal ac- 
cuſation. And now, when it is proved, that he not only ſerved 
in the cavalry, but materially injured the people, will it not be 
abſurd to ſhew him more favour; eſpecially, fince the office 
of ſenator, ſhared in common with five hundred perſons, 
affords much leſs opportunity of doing wrong, than that to 
which he at preſent aſpires? For he ſolicits an employment, 
that confers great power on himſelf alone, and which, in con- 
junction with the court of the Arcopagus, renders him, in 
future, judge in the moſt important affairs. The exami- 
nation for this office ought ſurely to be more accurate and 
ſevere, than for any other in the ſtate. How will the citizens 
be affected, when they perceive that man who ſhould be 
puniſhed for his own crimes, chaſtiſing the! offences of others; 
or him who deſerves to be deprived of his own life, deciding 
on the lives of his fellow-citizens; or him entruſted with 
the guardianſhip of your pupils and orphans, who has 


himſelf deprived them of their fathers? Muſt they not be 
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more ſenſible to theſe indignities, becauſe they proceed from 
you, who will thus prove yourſelves to have been acceſſary to 
the injuſtice and cruelty of thoſe whom you not only pro— 
te but diſtinguiſh ; though they caſt the citizens into priſon, 
condemned them without a hearing, and compelled them to 
fly from their country. | 


If, at the inſtigation of Thraſybulus, you rejeAt Laodamus 
and approve Evander, you will ſubjeQ yourſelves to the ſevereſt 
cenſure. Theſe perſons ſtand in the ſame ſituation, and are 


equally guilty with regard to the public; you appeared to re- 


ject the former from a reſentment of his crimes; but, by ap- 
proving the latter, you ſhow that this was not the real princi- 
ple of your conduct. While the candidates, therefore, would 
juſtify themſelves to you, it is your buſineſs to juſtify your- 
ſelves to your fellow-citizens. Nor let it be imagined, that I 
accuſe Evander for the ſake of Laodamus. It is for your ſake 
that I accuſe him. By eleQting him into this office, you give 
him a fair opportunity to expole you; and you prove, 
even by your own conduct, that you are not unwilling to exalt 
into places of the firſt dignity, the inveterate enemies of the 
popular form of government. 


But I am informed, he will pretend, that, being included in 
the agreement between thoſe who came from the Pireum, and 
thoſe who remained 1n the city, he ought not to be called to an 
account for what is paſt. I will reply to this in a few words, 
for the ſake of the people. They by no means entertain the 
fame opinion of all who remained in the city. They think of 
thoſe who ated like Evander, as, I ſay, they ought ; of the reſt 


they have a very different opinion. They have honoured them 
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no leſs than thoſe who returned; and with good reaſon ; for 
they had the ſtrongeſt proofs of their virtue, under both the 
oligarchy and democracy. So oppoſite was the behaviour of the 
one party who remained in the city from that of the other, 
that while the one endeavoured to ſeize you in order that you 
might be put to death, the other favoured your eſcape ; and 
had not this been the caſe, there would have been neither 
baniſhment nor return, nor any of thoſe revolutions which 
happened in the ſtate. It was by the merit of ſuch as re- 
mained in the city, and continued attached to its intereſt, that 
the few who returned from the Pireum, were enabled to over- 
come their enemies. They choſe rather to expoſe their lives 
in defence of the democracy, than continue flaves to the 
Thirty and the Lacedæmonians. In return for this, you have 
diſtinguiſhed them with public honours, and appointed them 
generals and ambaſſadors, and of this you have hitherto had no 
occaſion to repent. But on account of ſuch as maintained an 
oppoſite conduct, you have ordered examinations and trials; 
and the agreement entered into for the ſake of their oppo- 


nents, by no means applies to them. 


It is worth while to conſider, in this probation of Evander, 
whether you ought to have moſt confidence in me, or in Thra— 
ſybulus, who is prepared to defend him, It cannot be objected 
to me, that either myſelf, my father, or my anceſtors, have 
ſhewn any hatred againſt the people. I had no ſhare in the 
oligarchy, for I was not then of age; and my father dicd 
commander in Sicily, long before our late diſturbances. Nor 
did any of my anceſtors favour the tyrants. They lived at per- 
petual variance with them. It cannot be alleged, that we in- 


creaſed our fortune by the war, or that we ſpared any expence in 
the 
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the public cauſe. The contrary is well known; before the 
war, my father poſſeſſed no leſs than eighty talents *, which 
has been all exhauſted in the ſervice of the ſtate. But I have 
three accuſations againſt Thraſybulus, each of which deſerves 
death: He changed the goyernment of the Bootians. and 
alienated them from our friendſhip for a bribe; he be- 
trayed our fleet, by which he endangered the very exiſt- 


ence of the ſtate; he defrauded his priſoners of thirty 


minæ, declaring, he would not ranſom them but on condition 


of their giving him this ſum; which having received, he ſtill 
kept them in confinement. 


Being now acquainted with the manners of both accuſer 


and defendant, you will be enabled to decide this cauſe with 
more juſtice and propriety. 


Above fifteen thouſand pounds, 
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INTRODUC'TION. 


 URING the conteſts between the thirty tyrants, and 
the citizens whom they had baniſhed, Philo, an Athe- 
nian of rank and fortune, had united with neither of the con- 


tending parties; but flying to Oropus, lived there in a private 


ſtation, regardleſs of the calamities of his country. Upon the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity, he returned to 
Athens, and ſtood candidate for being a member of the 
ſenate, None could be appointed to a ſtation of ſuch dig- 
nity and importance, without firſt undergoing what was 
called a probation ; that is, without ſubmitting his whole life and 
actions to the examination of his country. This was per- 
formed in the ſenate, and if any citizen could there prove a 
charge againſt the candidate, which rendered him unworthy of 
the dignity to which he aſpired, this was ſufficient to make him 


be ſet aſide. Upon ſuch a ground the orator attacks Philo; 


he proves, that he deſerted his country in the time of its 
diſtreſs, and is therefore unworthy of being a magiſtrate in 


that ſtate, the intereſts of which, he, while a private citizen, 


had abandoned. He mentions other crimes committed by Philo, 
which ought to diſqualify him from every public office at- 
tended with either profit or honour. 


But it is remarkable, that he does not once plead the law 
of Solon, preſerved by Aulus Gellius*. The law is this, 
* If, through diſcord and diſſention, ſedition or inſurrection 
ſhould rend the people into two parties, fo that, with exaſpe- 
rated minds, they take arms and fight againſt each other, let 


2 Book II. chap. 12. 
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Is him who on ſuch an occaſion ſhall not unite with either of the 
1189 contending parties, but endeavour to retire and ſeparate himſelf 


from the evils fallen on his country, loſe houſes and eſtate, and 
be ſent out an exile,” 


This law has been juſtified by Plutarch, as well as by many 
modern writers, upon political reaſons. It has been ſaid, that 
the moſt turbulent, as well as the moſt inexperienced, are ever 
the readieſt to ſtep forth, and to appear on the public theatre in 
times of ſedition and calamity, while men of judgment and 
moderation keep aloof from ſuch diſtreſſing ſcenes, and reſerve 
themſelves for happier occaſions. The law, therefore, which 
obliges the latter to chooſe a ſide, muſt. be well calculated to 


effect a ſpeedy accommodation, and, inſtead of endangering 
the public peace, muſt tend to ſupport it. 


It ſeems evident, however, from the following oration of 
Lyſias, that theſe reflections, fo far from occurring to 
Solon, were even unknown to the Athenians in the moſt 
improved period of their ſociety. They deemed the man 
who was unwilling to fight for his country, unworthy to 
inhabit it; and this confideration, founded altogether on 
ſentiment, made them feel a real reſentment, independent of 
diſtant views of utility, againſt thoſe who remained neuter in 
times of public diſturbance and ſedition, 


AN 
OR ATI O N 
O F 
C 
TO PROVE, 


That Paito is unworthy of being a Member of the 
| SENATE, 


COULD never have imagined, O Senators ! that Philo 


would have proceeded to this laſt pitch of inſolence, and 
come hither to ſubmit his whole life to the examination of thoſe 
perſons who are well acquainted with his crimes, and who 
have juſt reaſon to reſent them. But His matchleſs effron- 
tery ſhall not divert ne from my purpoſe; for I came into 
this tribunal, after taking an oath to propoſe the beſt advice to 
my country, which binds me to detect the villany of that man, 
who ſhould ſeek undeſervedly to intrude himſelf into the ſenate. 
This is the ground of my accuſation againſt Philo; and my mo- 
tives to undertake it proceed neither from the reſentment of any 


All the members of every Athenfan court or tribunal took an oath to liften to the 
parties with candour, and to conſult only the intereſts of their country. The ſpeaker 


Iſocrates ſays, that this oath was admi- 


againſt Philo was a member of the court. 
niſtered once a year, Iſocrates de Antidoſ. 
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private wrongs, nor from the vanity of diſplaying my eloquence 
before your aſſembly ; but from the whole tenor of the candidate's 
life, the profligacy of which Iam on this occaſion obliged by oath to 
expoſe. My knowledge of his character, indeed, is too partial and 
incomplete, to permit me to give a full deſcription of it; but his 
crimes have been ſo great and ſo numerous, that it is eaſy to 
prove him unworthy of the digmty to which he now aſpires, 
I entreat, however, that ſuch as are more fully acquainted with 
him, may ſupply the defects of my diſcourſe ; for you are by 
no means to judge of the whole extent of his wickedneſs, by 
what I am going to relate. 


I aver, then, that thoſe only are worthy of admiſſion into 
the ſenate, who, beſides being actually citizens, above all things 
cheriſh that character. To theſe alone it makes a material 


difference, that the ſtate enjoy proſperity or adverſity ; and 


they think themſelves equally bound to ſhare in its good or 
bad” fortune. But as to thoſe who, though, by nature, 
citizens, are aliens by ſentiment, alike regarding all places in 
which they find the conveniencies of life, and . conſidering 
their native country as a ſource of ſubſiſtenee, not as an object 
of affection, it is evident, that they will always be ready to ſa- 
crifice every motive of public good, to private ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure. Such are the principles of Philo: He. abandoned 
the public intereſt in order to ſecure his own; and while his 
fellow-c1tizens expoſed their lives for the common liberty, he 
provided for his private caſe and ſafety. 


In the time of your calamities (and I will not dwell upon 
them longer than is neceſſary) he was bauiſhed from the 


city with the reſt of the people; and while they made no 


attempt to return, he continued in the territory of Attica. But 
when 
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when the brave men who had ſeized the caſtle of Phyle, ad- 
vanced as far as the Pireum ; and when the citizens, not only 
thoſe who ſtill remained in the country, but ſuch as had fled 
into foreign lands, returned to unite themſelves either with 
the party in the city, or with that in the Pireum, and thus con- 
tended for the intereſts of their country; he alone acted a 
different part from them all; for having collected his effects, 
he fled from his native land, courted the aſſiſtance of a pro- 
teQor *, and choſe to live as an inhabitant of Oropus, rather than 
continue a citizen of Athens. Many of the citizens changed - 
ſides, when they found that thoſe who had ſeized Phyle gained 
advantages over their opponents. But he thought it more pru- 
dent to return after the danger, than expoſe himſelf for his 
country: He came not to the Pireum; he no where was witneſs of 
an engagement; and having thus betrayed you, even in the midſt 
of your proſperity, what would he not have done had you been 
unfortunate? Thoſe who took no ſhare in the public danger, 
on account of their private misfortunes, deſerved pardon, and 
have obtained it: Their poverty, or bodily diſtreſs, ſufficiently 
excuſed them. But who that ſees him, can pretend, that 
he is incapable of perſonal ſervice ? And I ſhall prove, that even 
had this been the caſe, he is rich enough to have hired a 
ſoldier in his ſtead. Ought not he then, who was in both re- 
ſpects ſo able to aſſiſt you, and yet withheld all aſſiſtance, to be 
univerſally deteſted ? Nor can you incur the reſentment of any 


- 4 2 


* Strangers at Athens were obliged to pay a ſmall annual tribute to the ſtate, and 
beſides this, to chooſe a protector, or rather patron, who defended their rights, and 
protected them from injury. This paſſage ſhews us, that the ſame cuſtom prevailed in 
other cities. The origin of it was every where the ſame. There were anciently few 
ſtrangers but thoſe taken in war, who were reduced into a ſtate of ſervitude. Stran- 
gers, therefore, were afterwards conſidered as emancipated ſlaves, who had not indeed 
a maſter, but a patron. 
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1 | =bandaned—party by now rejecting him with diſgrace ; for he 
| openly abandoned both, neither appearing at the Pireum, nor in 
| the city. This he himſelf muſt confeſs ; fo that when the ſenate 
Ill | is filled with ſuch as maintained a conduct ſimilar to his own, 
IF | (which may it never happen!) let him then.ſtand candidate for 
| [' admiſſion. You ſhall now be informed by the witneſſes, of the 
| truth of what has hitherto been advanced. The witneſſes. 
The only excuſe that is left for him, is, that he was prevented 
from taking the field by bodily indiſpoſition. This indeed might 
be admitted, if it ſhould appear, that, like the other citizens 
who laboured under infirmities of body, he had either paid the 
ordinary ſubſidy, or procured ſome member of his own ward 
to ſerve in his ſtead. But that nothing of this kind took place, 
you ſhall be informed by Diotimus, and other perſons ap- 
pointed to raiſe forces, with the contributions from ſuch citizens 
as were incapable of perſonal ſervice. The witneſſes, He 
not only withheld his aſſiſtance, but prepared to profit by your 
misfortunes ; and ſallying forth from Oropus, at the head of a 
number of banditti, who delight in public calamity and dif- 
order, he ravaged the open country, robbed the old men who 
remained in it, and reduced thoſe who before poſſeſſed but the 
bare neceſſaries of life, to the laſt degree of want and miſery 
(who though no longer able to aſſiſt you with their perſons, ſtill 
accompanied you with their wiſhes and their hearts), and who 
are now prevented, by the infirmities of age, from ſecking 
vengeance on their oppreſſor. Let not their misfortunes twice 
prove his ſecurity ; firſt, againſt themſelves, when he plundered 
them ; and now againſt your decree, which they are unable to 
ſolicit. Rather let that wretch be held in abhorrence, whoſe 
cruelty inſulted thoſe whom all other men regarded as oh- 
jccts of compaſſion. The witneſſes, 


| I deſire 
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T deſire you to form no worſe opinion of him than his own 
mother entertained, His behaviour towards her was ſo unna- 
tural, that, though blameleſs in every other reſpec, he deſerves, 
on that account alone, to be declared incapable of bearing any 
public office. I omit her many accuſations againſt him ; for, 
on her death-bed alone, ſhe ſufficiently declared her ſenſe of 
his villany. Then ſhe could not bear to think of being com- 
mitted to him, even after ſhe ſhould be dead, but ſent for 
Antiphanes, a man noways related to her, and gave him three 
minæ to defray the expence of her funeral, paſling over this 
unnatural ſon. Muſt not the have been ſenſible, that no pro— 
pinquity in blood could move this abandoned wretch to his 
duty? And. ſurely, if a mother; who of all perſons is 
the moſt patient under the injuries of her own children, 
and who puts the higheſt value even on their moſt in- 
conſiderable ſervices, eſtimating them rather by the good-will 
which they diſcover, than by any advantage which they may 
afford; if ſhe imagined, that he would retain the money in- 
tended for her funeral, what opinion ought indifferent perſons 
to-form? For, if he could be guilty of ſuch offences againſt 
thoſe with whom he was connected by the neareſt ties of nature, 
what would he not commit againſt others? That I ſpeak the 
truth, you ſhall be informed by the man who received the 
money, and conducted the funeral. 


Upon what ground then can you admit him into the ſenate ? 
As a man of innocent life? He is convicted of having betrayed 
his country. Becauſe he will become more virtuous? Let him 
firſt ſhew, that he is capable of doing as much good, as he has 
already done evil; let him prove his ſervices; for prudent men 
beſtow not the rewards of virtue, until they can be fairly de- 

manded; 
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manded ; and it will be extraordinary indeed, if you recompenſe 
him for the good which he promiſes to perform, inſtead of puniſh- 
ing him for the evil which he has already committed. Will you 
approve of him, then, in order to encourage the citizens, and 
to ſhew, that all are equally entitled to honours ? But, 1n the 
ſame proportion, you muſt diſcourage the virtuous ; who will 
be ready to abandon their principles, when they perceive bad 
men raiſed to the higheſt offices, and conſider that thoſe can 
never be grateful for favours, who have not ſpirit to reſent 
injuries. | 

It is worthy of your examination, why he who betrays 
a garriſon, a camp, or a ſhip, which contains but a ſmall 
number of citizens, ſhould be ſubjected to the laſt puniſh- 
ments which you can inflict ; while he who has betrayed not a 
part, but the whole ftate, ſhould contend, not for avoiding 
puniſhment, but for obtaining honours. Surely it would be 
more equitable, that thoſe who, like Philo, have betrayed the 
public freedom itſelf, ſhould, inſtead of being candidates for 
offices, ſtand trial for their liberties and fortunes, 


But he pretends, I am told, that if abſence on this occaſion 
had been criminal, there would be ſome expreſs law to prevent 
it. He conſiders not, that the want of an expreſs law is 
owing to the enormity of a crime, of which no Athenian 


citizen could be ſuppoſed capable. If the law puniſhes the 


In the original, “ no orator nor lawgiver could ſuppoſe any Athenian citizen to 
be capable.” The word tranſlated Lawgiver, properly ſignifies one of thoſe officers, 
who were choſen by lot, out of ſuch as had been judges in the great courts of Athens. 
Their buſineſs was not to enact new laws, for this could only be done in the public 
aſſemblies ; but to inſpect the old, and if they found any of them uſeleſs or prejudicial, 
as the ſtate of affairs then ſtood, they cauſed them to be abrogated by an act of the 
people. | | 

man 
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man who deſerts his rank in the day of battle, can it hold him 
innocent who deſerted the city itſelf, in the time of its danger 


and calamity? There would moſt aſſuredly be a law againſt 
him, could it be conceived that ſuch a monſter ſhould exiſt “. 


How could you defend yourſelves againſt the charge of par- 
tiality, if, after puniſhing in a manner becoming the dignity of 
the ſtate, ſuch ſtrangers as forſook us on this urgent occaſion, 
you ſhould allow a citizen, convicted of the ſame perfidy, to 
eſcape not only without puniſhment, but even without diſ- 
honour. Conſider, wh yyou puniſh the vicious, and reward the 
deſerving. It is not merely from gratitude or reſentment ; but 
in a great meaſure for the ſake of example; that all may 
aim at obtaining merit, and avoid guilt. Reflect what 
oaths that man would regard as binding, who betrayed 
his paternal gods; what advice he would propoſe concerning 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, who was indifferent 
about the liberty of his country ; and how he would conform 
to the ſecret determinations of the ſenate, who deſpiſed its 
expreſs commands: Moſt unreaſonable would it be, that the 
man who inſtead of expoſing himſelf to danger, ſhamefully 
avoided it, ſhould be preferred in your diſtribution of honours. 
And it would be {ſtill more intolerable, were you not now to 
ſhew your diſapprobation of him, who formerly diſcovered 
his contempt for you. | 


I obſerve, that many, after ſoliciting me in vain, are pre- 
pared to excite your ſympathy and' compaſſion. But when you 
were deliberating, not about the choice of ſenators, but your 


* This reaſoning was familiar to the Athenians. Solon enacted no law againſt 
parricide, becauſe he thought it injurious to ſuppoſe any perſon capable of ſuch a 
crime. Plut. in Solone, | 
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lives and ſafety ; when you were on every ſide ſurrounded with 
dangers, and expoſed to conteſts, in which the prize of victory 
was the government itſelf; then they did not entreat him to 
lend you his aſſiſtance, to defend his country, the general li- 
berty, and that ſenate, into which he now ſeeks to be admitted. 
He can have no reaſon then to complain of being refuſed this 
honour. It is not you who exclude him ; he has already ex- 
cluded himſelf, by his indiFerence about the exiſtence of 
that government, which he now deſires to adminiſter. 


I am ſenſible of many omiſſions ; but, I truſt, you are already 
well diſpoſed to ſupport the public intereſt. You have the beſt 
proof in your own breaſts, of thoſe who are worthy to become 
ſenators. You know what ſervices you yourſelves performed, 
before you aſpired at this dignity. But his claim is of a 
different kind, new and unheard of before, and equally 1n- 
conſiſtent with our liberty and our laws, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ANTITHE Us being a candidate for a public office, his 

character, of conſequence, came to be examined before the 
ſenate. Among other charges brought againſt him, with a view to 
exclude him from the honour to which he aſpired, he is accuſed 
of having ſerved in the cavalry, in defence of the uſurpation of 
the thirty tyrants. Lyſias, however, not only juſtifies him 
againſt this reproach, but proves, by the whole tenor of his 
behaviour at home and abroad, in war and in peace, in 
public and private life, that he is entitled to the good- 
will and eſteem of his countrymen, The public events 
which are taken notice of in this diſcourſe, fix its date 
twenty years after the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war?; 
as this war was immediately followed by the government 
of the thirty tyrants, which laſted only two years, Mantitheus 


here defends himſelf againſt an accuſation, which muſt at leaſt 
be of eighteen years ſtanding. 


+ See the Introduction to Lyſias's Funeral Oration. 
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Defence of MAN TITRHEZUSs before the SENAT E. 


F I were not convinced, O Senators! that my accuſers are 

deſirous by every method to deſtroy me, I ſhould reckon 
myſelf obliged to them for the preſent attack on my character; 
for nothing can be more advantageous to thoſe who are conſci- 
ous of their own integrity, than to be compelled to enter into a 
defence of their life and behaviour. And I am fo confident 
in the merit of my ſervices, that I am perſuaded, if I ſhould 
now appear in a doubtful or unfavourable light, my fellow- 
citizens, upon hearing this diſcourſe, will have good reaſon to 
alter their opinion, and in future hold me in better eſteem. 
If 1 ſhall only prove, O ſenators ! that I am well diſpoſed to- 


wards the preſent ſyſtem of government, and that, in order to 


eſtabliſh it, I was expoſed to the ſame dangers with yourſelves, 
I entreat no particular favour ; but if it ſhall appear, that 
in every other reſpect I have lived with moderation, and in a 
manner directly oppolite to the opinion and reports of my ac- 


cuſers, I entreat, that the imputations unjuſtly thrown on me, 
may fall, as they ought, on them. 


In 
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In the time of the thirty tyrants, I was ſo far from ſerving in 
the cavalry, that I did not even remain in Athens. My father had 
ſent my brother and myſelf toSatyrus, king of Pontus, before the 


misfortune in the Helleſpont ; I witneſſed neither the deſtruction 


of the walls, nor the revolution in the government ; and I re- 
turned only five days before the exiles came from Phyle to the 
Pireum, Is it probable, that, arriving at ſuch a criſis, I ſhould 
ſeek to involve myſelf in the dangers that threatened the Thirty, 
or that they, diſpoſed as they dre to hate every innocent man, 
ſhould offer a participation in their government to him who had 
no ſhare in their crimes? You cannot learn from the public re- 
giſters, who ſerved in the cavalry ; for the names of many are 
there recorded, who were at that time abroad. With regard to 


this matter you have better evidence. On your retura to the city, 


you ordered the officers of the tribes, to give in the names of 


the horſemen, that they might receive their pay. And no one 
can prove, that my name was preſented, or that I was paid, 
Yet the officers, doubtleſs, would be particularly attentive in 
their returns, as the leaſt inaccuracy ſubjected them to a fine. 
If I am not convicted of injuring my tellow-citizens, it ſeems a 
matter of no conſequence, whether I ſerved ia the cavalry or 
not; fince, of thoſe who actually ſerved, you have admitted 
ſeveral into the ſenate, and appointed others generals and 
maſters of horſe. But my adverſaries, having nothing cri- 
minal to lay to my charge, would conſtrue innocence into guilt, 
and thus they evidence their calumny and falſehood. Declare 
your evidence. The witneſs is examined. | 

I know not, that it is neceſſary to ſay any thing farther upon the 
objection alleged againſt me. In other trials, the defence oughttobe 
confined to the libel; in impeachments relating to public offices, 


it ſeems proper to enter into a juſtification of the whole life and 
behaviour, 
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behaviour. I entreat you then to hear me with favour ; and 


my apology ſhall be in as few words as poſſible. Firſt of all, 


after my paternal eſtate had been reduced by the public mis- 


fortunes, as well as by thoſe of my own family, I gave two 


ſiſters in marriage, each with a portion of thirty minz ; and my 
brother muſt confeſs, that he received the beſt ſhare of the in- 
heritance. With regard to the reſt of the citizens, I have lived in 
a manner ſo blameleſs, that, previous to the preſent trial, no one 
ever attempted to give me the leaſt uneaſineſs or diſturbance. 


Nor has my conduct in public life been leſs inoffenſive. It 
is the beſt proof of it, that all tbe young drunkards, gamblers, 
and profligates, are at variance with me. It is they who ac- 
cuſe and traduce me, and their reaſon for it is, becauſe my 


ſentiments and manners are totally the reverſe of their own. 


But notwithſtanding the dangerous and unſettled times in which 
I lived, and in which many have been condemned for crimes 
the moſt daring and the moſt diſhonourable, I have kept clear 
of every appearance of guilt, and, until the preſent occaſion, 
none had ever ventured publicly to accuſe me. | 


In undertaking foreign expeditions, and in expoſing myſelf 
to the dangers of war, you will conſider, whether I have per- 
formed my duty in its full extent. When, in conſequence of your 
alliance with the Bœotians, you had occaſion to ſend forces to 
Haliarius, I was ſummoned by Orthobulus to ſerve among the 
cavalry. But as every body knew that the horſe would be 
expoſed to little danger, and that the whole ſhock muſt be 
ſuſtained by the infantry, there were many who, without 
being qualified, mounted on horſeback; while I came up 
to Orthobulus, and deſired he would eraſe my name from. 


the roll, deeming it a diſgace that the multitude ſhould 
* be 
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be expoſed to any danger in which I did not completely 
ſhare. Orthobulus give your teſtimony. The witneſs. 


The citizens having aſſembled before their march, I obſerved 
among them many excellent and brave men, who were deſtitute 
of all neceſſaries for their journey; and I exhorted thoſe 
in better circumſtances to relieve them. For my own part, I 
gave two men, thirty drachmas each * ; not that I was richer 
than my neighbours, but to excite their generoſity by my ex- 
ample. The witneſſes, The expedition into Corinth was 
reckoned ſo dangerous, that many declined engaging in it. 
But it was by my own deſire, that I foright in the firſt rank 
againſt the enemy. And though my tribe was particularly 
unfortunate in the engagement; yet when Thraſybulus up- 
braided the army for retreating, I was the laſt man who left 
the field of battle. Not many days after, we prevented the 
approach of the enemy, by ſeizing the poſts in Corinth. Ageſi- 
laus had made an incurſion into Bœotia, and the generals 
thought proper to make a ſeparation of thoſe forces which were 
to be ſent to its relief. All dreaded being appointed to this 
ſervice; and not without reaſon, O ſenators ! ſince they had 
no ſooner been wonderfully delivered from one danger, than 
they were unexpectedly expoſed to another. On this occaſion, I 
begged the commander to ſend my company without committing 
it to lot. Whatever reaſon, therefore, you may have for reſent- 
ment againſt thoſe who defire to be entruſted with the manage- 
ment of public affairs, though they have never fought for their 
country, you can allege no ſuch accuſation againſt me; I have 
not only obeyed orders, but expoſed myſelf to voluntary dangers. 
And to th's conduct I was urged, not becauſe I deemed it a light 
matter to fight againſt the Lacedæmonians, but that, if ever 


> 'The ſum of thirty drachmas was the month's pay of a horſeman. 


ſhould 
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T. have your friendſhip to depend on. The 
witneſſes, Nor have I ever neglected my duty in any 
other expedition in which I was engaged; but, on every 
occaſion, have been among the firſt who took the field, and 
among the laſt who left it. And ſurely, if you would wiſh 
to be acquainted with the characters of your citizens, you muſt 
judge of them by their actions. By theſe you muſt eſtimate 
their value, and not by their freedom in explaining them. 
From this neither the public nor individuals ever ſuffered 
injury, but we are all indebted to thoſe who fought againſt the 
enemies of our country. 


I am ſenſible of having given offence, becauſe, at fo 
early an age, I have ventured to ſpeak in public; but my 
ſituation neceſſarily required it: I wiſhed too, to imitate my 
anceſtors, who never abandoned the care of public affairs; 
and, to be ingenuous, I coveted the eſteem of my fellow- 
citizens. Encouraged by this motive, who would not ſpeak 
and act for the public: - Why be affected by the oppolition 
of ſuch men—it is not they, but you, who are our judges. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T Athens there were certain olives conſecrated to 
% Minerva, the fruits of which belonged not to any pri- 
| vate perſon, but were reaped by a tenant of the public. Theſe 
* olives were ſurrounded by ſmall ſpots of ground, commonly 
encloſed, which it was unlawful to uſe for the ordinary 
purpoſes of agriculture or paſturage. Both the olives and 
the ground contiguous to them, were under the in- 
ſpection of the court of the Areopagus, which every month 
inquired into their condition, and puniſhed any treſpaſs com- 
mitted on them by the owners of the adjoining fields. He 
who cultivated the ground, thus ſet apart for rearing this fa- 
vourite plant, was ſubjected to a fine; but if any man had 
been ſo bold as to deſtroy or remove the plant itſelf, and could 
be legally convicted of this crime, he was puniſhed by baniſh- 
ment and confiſcation of goods; the ſlaves who informed. 
againſt him obtained their liberty ; and the trial was carried on 
before the court of the Areopagus, the moſt reſpectable of all 
the Grecian tribunals. 


et hs Droit 
l * 


It does not appear eaſy, at firſt ſight, to give a reaſon why an 
offence, ſeemingly ſo ſlight in itſelf, ſhould have been prohibited 
under ſuch ſevere ſanctions, or diſtinguiſhed by conſequences 
no leſs {ſingular than important. This, however, is in ſome 
meaſure explained in the following diſcourſe. The olive was 
much cultivated, and commonly very plentiful in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens. The fruit of this plant was there 

eſteemed, not merely as a luxury, but reckoned, as in moſt 
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warm countries, one of the chief conveniencies of life. A 
great number of the olives being conſecrated to Minerva, and 
belonging to the public, they formed no inconſiderable branch 
of the revenue; ſo that political as well as religious realons 
_ conſpired to draw down a ſevere puniſhment on him who in— 
vaded fo ſacred a property. 


Againſt this formidable accuſation, the ſpeaker defends him- 
| ſelf by every argument, that was likely to have weight 
with his audience, The ſtyle is clear, ſimple, and well 
adapted to the manly ſeverity of the judges before whom he 
ſpoke. The reaſoning is rather ſtrong than refined, and chiefly 


grounded on facts. In many paſſages, however, we diſcover 
that artful ſubtlety, which the ancients conſidered as the pecu- 
liar charaCteriſtic of Lyſias, and in which they accounted him 
ſuperior to all other writers. Thus the defendant having ob- 
| ſerved, that he himſelf had furniſhed witneſles to his adverſary, 
by offering to put his ſlaves to the torture, which propoſal had 
been neglected, under pretence that ſlaves were not to be 
believed, © Wonderful,” ſays he, „ that ſlaves, who being 
put to the torture, often accuſe themſelves of crimes which are 
puniſhed with death, ſhould endure the extremity of pain rather 
than declare againſt their maſters, for whom they have ſo little 
friendſhip : —Balance the teſtimony of all theſe witneſſes 
againſt that of Nicomachus alone.” 


The ſpeaker is at great pains to prove, “ that from the 
time of his acquiring the eſtate, there never was any olive on 
the ſpot where it was ſaid to have been cut down. He obſerves, 
how extraordinary it would be, that a man who had obtained 


the character of being uncommonly cautious and circumſpect, 
7 | ſhould 
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ſhould be guilty of a treſpaſs attended with ſo little profit, 
and of which he might ſo eaiily be convicted; eſpecially, 
as he had many opportunitics of offending againſt the public, 
which, had he been diipoſed to injuſtice, he might have em- 


braced, with advantage to himſelf, and without poſſibility of 


being diſcovered. He mentions his paſt (ſervices, and inſiſts. 
with triumph, on the integrity of his whole lite and behaviour, 


He had enemies, he owns, whoſe hatred was bitter and un- 


relenting ; theſe ſpoke louder in defaming his character than 
in praiſing their own; and they had now ſtirred up againſt 
him Nicomachus, the accuſer in this trial, not from the hopes 
of prevailing in it, but with a view to extort money from the 
defendant ; who, they believed, rather than contend with fo 
unworthy an adverſary, would be diſpoſed to bribe him into 
ſilence.“ 
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In the Court of Azzoracus, in Defence of a Cirizzx 
accuſed of having ſtolen a conſecrated Olive, 


T was formerly, O Senators ! in the power of a peaceable 
man, to avoid trials and proſecutions. But ſo unexpectedly 
are we at preſent attacked by profligate informers, that were 
it poſlible, the children unborn ought to tremble at the evils 
which await them; for dangers are alike common to the in- 
nocent and the guilty. The indictments, too, are often ſo 
vague and general, that it is no eaſy matter to refute them. 
This is remarkably the caſe with that now before you, I was 
firſt libelled for cutting down an olive bearing fruit ; and it 
was pretended, that complete evidence might be obtained againſt 
me, from thoſe to whom I ſold it. But this contrivance being 
diſappointed (for no ſuch evidence could be found), my ad- 
verſaries change at pleaſure the ſtate of the queſtion, pretend 
it was a trunk only that I removed, and thus render my de- 
fence as precarious, as their own licence in telling falſe- 
hoods is unbounded, My province, however, is to expoſe 
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ſuch artifices, and it is yours to liſten to me without prejudice, 
in a conteſt where my all 1s at ſtake, 


To explain the matter from the beginning.—The field in 
queſtion formerly belonged to Piſander, but being confiſcated 
with the reſt of his property, on account of his political miſ- 
conduct, it was beſtowed as a gift from the people on Appol- 
lodorus the Megarian. He, for a ſhort time, cultivated it him- 
ſelf, and a little before the government of the Thirty“, ſold 
it to Anticles, who let it to another. Soon after the 
peace, I bought it from Anticles. It is my bulineſs then to 
ijkow, that, at the time of this purchaſe, there was neither olive, 
nor trunk of an olive, upon the field : Whether the olive was 
before this time cut down, or whether it ever exiſted, is a 
matter of indifference in the preſent cauſe. For you all know, 
that, amidſt the calamities of war, the lands at a diſtance from 
the city were laid waſte by the Lacedzmonians, while thoſe 
in its neighbourhood were ravaged by the allies. But am I 
to be anſwerable for theſe calamities—eſpecially ſince this 
feld continued for three years the property of the public, 
and conſequently could not be expected to be ſpared, when 
even private property was no longer ſecure. It is well known 
to you, O Senators! at leaſt to thoſe who are entruſted with 
ſuch concerns, that many fields are now fruitleſs, which, before 
the war, were covered with olives. Yet although the ſame 
perſons have ſtill continued proprietors of theſe fields, both 
during the war and ſince the peace, you have never once 
thought proper to accuſe them ; and will you not acquit thoſe, 


4 The thirty tyrants, appointed by Lyſander to govern. the Athenians after their 
misfortunes in the Peloponnehan war, | | | 


7 | who 
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only having only acquired their eſtates ſince the peace, cannot 
with the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice be made accountable for 
the ravages of the war? But I am perſuaded, Senators! that 


though I could ſay a great deal more upon this ſubject, I muſt 
have already ſatisfied you. 


When I entered on the actual poſſeſſion of the land, I 
thought proper, in leſs than five days, to let it to Calliſtratus, 
in the archonſhip of Pythodorus; he poſſeſſed it for two years, 
but never diſcovered there either olive or trunk. Next year I 
let it to Demetrius, and afterwards to Alcias, freeman of An- 
tiſthenes. And let theſe witneſſes be examined. The witneſſes. 
Upon the expiration of the leaſe, I took it into my own hands, 
My accuſer pretends, that I deſtroyed the olive in the archon- 
ſhip of Lyſtades. But they who formerly cultivated the field, 
or who hired it many years from myſelf, have teſtified, that 
there never was any ſuch tree on the ground. For my part, I 
uſed to take it amiſs to be accounted a man of ſuch deep deſign, 
and ſuch wonderful caution, as never to have performed the moſt 
trivial action without a motive; I thought that this praiſe by 
no means belonged to me. At preſent, however, it would be 
fortunate for me, were I allowed to poſſeſs even the ſmalleſt 
degree of common ſenſe; this might be ſufficient to perſuade 
you, that I ſhould at leaſt have weighed the advantage that might 
reſult from the perpetration of ſuch a deed, with the punith- 
ment to which it might expoſe me. In ſuch caſes men act not 
from caprice but from intereſt, and what intereſt I could have in 
perpetrating this injuſtice let my adverſaries explain, It was 
not poverty that compelled me: the trunk hurt not my ſoil ; 
it injured not my vines; it obſtructed not my proſpect; and 
] was not ſo ignorant of the laws of this country, as to be 
| Cce 2 unac- 
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unacquainted with the puniſhment appointed for this offence. 
Yet, uninfluenced by the ſlighteſt motive, I muſt be guilty of the 


greateſt injuſtice ; and leſt my crime ſhould eſcape obſervation, 
I commit it in open day“. 


Had it only ſubjected me to ſhame, this perhaps I might have 
diſregarded ; but it expoſed me to the greateſt hardſhips. For. 
what could be more miſerable, than to regard my attendants, 
conſcious of this deed, no longer as ſlaves but as tyrants : I 
durſt not puniſh them for their offences, becauſe, by giving 
information of my guilt, they might at once obtain vengeance 
on me and liberty for themſelves. Yet had I been unmoved 
by this diſagreeable proſpect, how could I be ſo bold as, for an 
inconſiderable gain, to deſtroy this trunk, which every one who 
had ever hired and cultivated. the ground near which it ſtood, 
was concerned in preſerving. It was the manifeſt intereſt of 
all theſe perſons, to uſe every method for detecting the man who 
had been guilty of this violation, which, if they could not 
give up the real author of it, might be falſely charged on 
themſelves. But they all join in abſolving me, though at the 


riſk of being held guilty of the crime for which I am now 
tried. 


Suppoſing, however, that I did not dread a diſcovery either 
by my ſervants or tenants, what confidence could J repoſe 
in my inquiſitive, tattling neighbours, who are not only 
careful obſervers of what they ſee us perform, but even 
curiouſly pry into what we would moſt willingly con- 
ceal. Among them, I have both friends and enemies, and 
ſuch my accuſer ought to produce as witneſſes, rather than 


d The accuſer had ſaid in the libel, that the olive was carried away in the day- 
time, | 


allow 
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allow ſo weighty a cauſe to reſt on his ſingle evidence, how- 
ever minute and circumſtantial: He tells you, that I ſtood 
by the trunk, that my ſervants cut it down, and that the 
waggoner, heaving it on his vehicle, carried it away. But, Ni- 
comachus! you ought, at that juncture, to have ſummoned 
your witneſſes, and while the affair was ſtill recent, brought 


your accuſation, I ſhould not then have been capable 


of making my defence, and you, my enemy, would have ob- 
tained complete vengeance. If you had pretended to act for 
the public good, your conduct would not have then borne ſuch 
evident marks of the contrary. Or had avarice been your 
motive, then you might have gratified it; for the evidence 
being undeniable, I ſhould have had no means of ſafety 
but by bribing you into ſilence. 


Having taken none of theſe meaſures, but endeavoured to 
deſtroy me by calumny, you pretend the witneſſes were then 
deterred by my power and riches. But why did not you, who 
ſaw me commit the crime, call upon the archons themſelves, or 
other members of the court of the Arcopagus. There was no 
occaſion for any other evidence, for my judges would then 
have been eye-witneſſes of my guilt. It is moſt inſufferable, O 
Senators! that he, who, had he produced witneſſes, would inſiſt on 
their authority, ſhould, becauſe there are no witneſſes, turn this 
circumſtance againſt me. But J am not ſurprized at it, for infor- 
mers will never want ſuch pretences or ſuch evidence. 


You, however, O Senators! will form a very different opi- 
nion; you muſt be ſenſible, that, as there are many olives and 
other wood upon my fields in the plain, I might have cut down 
theſe, or cultivated the ground contiguous to them, with much 
greater ſafety, becauſe, from their vaſt number, the deficiency 
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of a few trees could hardly have been perceived. But I have 
never been guilty of any ſuch fraud, as thoſe entruſted with 
this concern can abundantly teſtify, You who examine 
into theſe matters every month, and who every year ſend com- 
miſſioners to obſerve the ſtate of the conſecrated olives, have 
never found me culpable of ploughing the ground conti- 
guous to them—and would I have been anxious to avoid 
the inconſiderable fine appointed for this offence, while I 
deſpiſed baniſhment and confiſcation ©? Or, negleQing all 
the other trees which I might have rooted out with little 
danger, would I have choſen to carry away this particular 
trunk, of which the diſcovery was inevitable? Conſider 
alſo, whether, if I had intended to eſcape puniſhment, 
'I ſhould have ventured to commit this injuſtice during the 
Democracy, or under the government of the Thirty. I ſay 
not this, as if I had then been more powerful than at preſent, 
but becauſe there was at that time a greater licence for wrong ; 
from which having then abſtained, I were of all men the moſt 
abſurd, if, under the equity and vigilance of your government, 
I ſhould proceed to manifeſt injuſtice. What madneſs ! to 
remove a trunk from a particular ſpot, in which, as he him- 
ſelf allows, there was no other tree. The public road, too, 
makes almoſt a circle round it; it is ſeen from the houſes of 
my neighbours ; it is unincloſed, and every where conſpicu— 
ous. Who then, under ſuch circumſtances, would attempt fo 
flagrant a crime? It is ſtrange, indeed, that you, to whom 
the care of the ſacred olives has at all times been entruſted, 
ſhould never have ſubjected me to a fine for having cultivated 


© Baniſhment and confiſcation were the puniſhment for deſtroying or carrying away 
the tree; tkoſe who cultivated the adjoining land, were only ſubjected to a fine. 
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the ground around them, nor accuſed me of any other violation 
in this particular, and that this man, who has no ground in the 
neighbourhood, who was never chofen an inſpeCtor, and who 1s 
not qualified to obtain this honour, ſhould indi me for ſo heinous 
an offence, I intrcat you, therefore, not to regard his allegations 
as more credible than the facts which you have ſeen, or decide by 
the teſtimony of an enemy what you yourſelves have witneſſed, 


Conſider not only what I have now ſaid, but the whole 
tenor of my life. The orders of the republic, I have, on 
every occaſion, cheerfully obeyed ; and whether in furniſh- 
ing your gallics, in preſiding over your entertainments, or in 
executing any other public office, my behaviour has been 
equal to that of the moſt generous of my fellow-citizens. Yet 
had I performed all theſe ſervices with leſs ardor, or executed 
them with leſs expence, I ſhould have run no danger of 
baniſhment or confiſcation. I might be richer, without injuſtice, 
without blame, and without danger. But committing this 
offence, I expoſe myſelf to blame and to danger, without 
the proſpect of advantage. Theſe arguments are adequate 
to the importance of the cauſe ; allow them to have their 


proper effect, and prefer the evidence of the whole body of 


your citizens, to the aſſertions of this ſingle accuſer. 


But farther, O Senators! I myſelf furniſhed him with wit- 
neſſes, and offered to give up to the torture, all thoſe ſlaves 
whom I poſſeſſed upon firſt purchaſing the field; think- 
ing this the moſt expeditious method to diſprove the pre- 
tences of my adverſary. This propoſal, however, he re- 
jeted,—ſaying, that ſlaves were not to be depended on, 
Wonderful! that ſlaves, who being put to the torture, 

often 
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0 often accuſe themſelves of crimes which are puniſhed with 
| | | death, ſhould endure the extremity of pain rather than declare 
5 againſt their maſters, for whom they have ſo little friendſhip. 
1 | But it is evident, Senators! that had 7 refuſed the teſtimony 
of my ſlaves, it would have argued a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; and 
| Nicomachus, by refuſing it, proves himſelf conſcious of falſehood; 
eſpecially as his ſituation and mine were ſo extremely different. 
ll If they gave a declaration favourable to him, I had no-longer 
any defence; though they abſolved me, he ſuffered no inconve- 
nience. It became him, therefore, rather to accept this evidence, 
than me to offer it. And my readineſs in propoſing this expe- 
dient, proceeded from a deſire, that you might be perſuaded, by 
this and every other method, of the integrity of my character. 
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Balance the teſtimony of all theſe witneſſes, therefore. 
againſt that of Nicomachus alone; conſider, whether it is moſt 
probable, that he, without danger, ſhould tell a falſehood, 
or that I ſhould commit a crime which expoſed me to the 
ſevereſt puniſhments ; and whether he be now acting the part 
of a good citizen, or that of a ſhameleſs informer. Nicoma- 
chus, in my opinion, has undertaken this ſuit at the inſtigation 
of my enemies, not with the hopes of ſucceſs, but merely with 
a view to extort money from me. Men of worth, indeed, gene- 
rally endeavour to avoid litigations with worthleſs and con- 

' temptible adverſaries. I have thought differently, and deter- 
mined, on the firſt notice of the accuſation, to throw myſelf on 
your mercy. Nor has the terror of this proceſs excited 
my deſire to be reconciled with thoſe enemies, who ſpeak 
louder in my diſgrace than in their own praiſe, and who, not 
daring openly to attack me, ſtir up informers like Nicoma- 
chus, whole aſſertions are unworthy of belief. 


But 
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But of all men I ſhall be the moſt miſerable, if unjuſtly 
baniſhed—childleſs and alone—my houſe empty and aban- 
doned—my mother in want of every neceſſary of life—under 
theſe circumſtances, what muſt I endure, if, for the moſt infa- 
mous cauſe, I ſhould be expelled a country that has ever been 
the object of my affection and reſpect ! By ſea and land I have 
encountered every danger in her defence, and have ſupported the 
character of a worthy citizen in every revolution of government! 
But I know not, Senators! why I ſhould thus expreſs my ſenti- 
ments. I have proved, both by circumſtances and witneſſes, 
that there was no trunk in the field. Remember this in your 
deciſion, - and demand why, if he had been really able to convict 
me in the fact, he ſhould have delayed the proceſs to this diſtant 


period; why, inſtead of proofs, he ſhould offer nothing but 


aſſertions; and why, while I delivered my ſlaves to the torture, 
he ſhould reject their evidence? | 
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AGAINST THE EXCHEQUER, 


INTRODUCTION, 


YSIAS, in this diſcourſe, ſpeaks againſt the Exchequer, 

a ſubject of the utmoſt delicacy in the Grecian republics, 

It is worth while to remark, the caution which he obſerves, 
to avoid giving offence to his judges ; and we learn from it, 
not to deem it an unhappy circumſtance, when engaged in 
conteſts with the public, that we live in modern times, and un- 
der governments where, if the ſubject is not more free, the 
ſovereign, at leaſt, is more equitable, 


L T 1 A 8, 
AGAINST THE EXCHEQUER. 


OU may perhaps imagine, Athenians ! that, becauſe I 

have always coveted the praiſe of virtue, I now aſpire to 

that of eloquence. Yet this is ſo far from being my deſign, that I 
ſhould much fear my inability to explain myſelf to your ſatis- 
faction; unleſs a ſimple narrative of the tranſaction entered 
into with the children of Eraton, were ſufficient for the preſent 
purpoſe. 


This man borrowed two talents from my father. That he 
received the money, and only in loan, i can prove by wit- 
neſſes; and to what purpoſe he applied it, you ſhall hear from 
thoſe who are moſt intimately acquainted with his affairs, 
The witneſſes, While Eraton lived, I duly received the in- 
tereſt, and whatever elſe was agreed on. At his death, he left 
three ſons, Eraſiphon, Eraton, and Eraſiſtratus, who performed 
no part of their engagements. In the time of the war, the 
courts of juſtice being ſhut, it was impoſſible to obtain re- 
Greſs ; but peace was no ſooner reſtored, than my father ob— 
tained a deciſion for the whole debt againſt Eraſiſtratus, the 
only one of the brothers who remained at home. The 
WHitnc{/cs, Since that time, the goods of Eraliſtratus have 

2 | been 
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been confiſcated ; we fill remain unpaid; and if you detain 
the whole in the Exchequer, there is no fund to ſatisfy our 
demand. I hat our title is preferable to that of the public, ap- 
pears from the deciſion againſt Eraſiſtratus, in conſequence of 
which we acquired the property of his field at Sphetta, and 
let it during three years. The field at Cicynnus, indeed, 
with the houſe belonging to it, was conteſted by the tenants 
then in poſſeſſion, and the proceedings were delayed. 
It appears reaſonable therefore, that ſince the goods have 
been confiſcated, two thirds ſhould remain to the ſtate, and the 
other third, the part of Eraſiſtratus, ſhould be decreed to me, 
my father having formerly obtained it. I do not pretend, that 
this portion ſhould be calculated with the moſt ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs, for the goods are eſtimated at more than a talent; all I 


demand is five minæ, leaving the remaining ten, and the ſur- 


plus of the goods when fold at auction, to the ſtate. The facts 
laſt mentioned will be atteſted by thoſe who hired the field at 
Sphetta, by the neighbours of Cicynnus, to whom the circum- 
ſtances of the trial are well known, and by the judges who ſuſpended 
the proccedings. Their decree will prove, that my demand is 
not of a recent date; nor that I am more diſpoſed to diſpute 
the property of the public, than that of individuals. The 
decree. It appears then, that I extend not my demand to what 
is really due; but allow a conſiderable ſum to which I am 
juſtly entitled to remain in the Exchequer. It is my duty, how- 
ever, to entreat your protection, and, in your preſence, to ſolicit 
the favour of the Syndicks “. 


© The Syndicks were perſons appointed, after the expulſion of the thirty tyrants, to 
take cogniſance of all complaints relative to the confiſcation of goods, I 
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INI RUOUDUCTION. 


HE following diſcourſe is written in a train of natural 

and perſuaſive eloquence, and poſſeſſes the merit of ren- 
dering us acquainted with ſeveral cuſtoms and charaCters of 
antiquity, which would otherwiſe be entirely unknown. Arit- 
tophanes and his father Nicophemus were originally in poor 
circumſtances, but being diſtinguiſhed by Conon's friendſhip, 
they had ſhared in the naval victory obtained by that com- 
mander, under the archonſhip of Eubulus *. According to the 
ideas which prevailed not only in Athens, but throughout all 
Greece, the plunder which had been ſeized in war, and the 
prizes taken at ſea, belonged not to the country of the con- 
querors, but to the individuals themſelves, by whoſe valour 
they had been acquired. The booty which fell to the ſhare of 
Nicophemus, in the naval victory, enriched him at once. His 


ſon Ariſtophanes, in the interval between that victory and the 


confiſcation of his goods, which happened four years after, 
expended in the purchaſe of houſes and land, in paying contri- 
butions to the ſtate, and in giving ſhows and entertainments to 


the Athenian citizens, about the ſum of three thouſand pounds; 


which appears, from many paſſages in the following diſcourſe, 
to have been deemed a conſiderable fortune in thoſe days. 


This great expence, inſtead of acquiring to Ariſtophanes 
the popular fame at which he aimed, only expoſed him to 
danger. The eftate of a man who made ſo great a figure, was 
too tempting a prize for Athenian avarice to reſiſt, He 


* See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece, 
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and his father were ſeized, put to death without trial, and 
their whole property confiſcated. But the generoſity of 
Ariſtophanes, and even the. extravagance natural to thoſe 
who have made an caſy and rapid acquiſition of fortune, had 
ſo waſted his eſtate, that nothing but the oleanings remained 
for the exchequer. | 


The Athenian rapacity thus diſappointed, the enemies of 


the defendant, for whom Lyſias compoſed this diſcourſe, 


pretended, that either he himſelf had ſequeſtered part 
of Ariſtophanes's effects, or had at leaſt received them 
from his father, lately dead. The pretence for this calumny 
was, that Ariſtophanes had married the defendant's ſiſter, 
and there being no perſon with whom he was more nearly 
connected, it was not incredible, that, as his effects fell 
greatly ſhort of the public expectation, ſome part of them 
might have been transferred, during his life-time, to his kinſ- 
men. But the chief ground of the accufation, and that on 
which its ſucceſs principally depended, was the character and 
preſent circumſtances of the Athenians. © It is difficult, (ſays 
the ſpeaker), and I am fully aware of the difficulty, to convince 
you of the real ſtate of Nicophemus's fortune, and of your having 
received every thing belonging both to him and to Ariſtophanes, 
while the preſent ſcarcity of money continues in the city, and 
the intereſts of the exchequer are concerned.” This, however, 
he attempts, and if we believe the authors* who relate that, of 
all the diſcourſes of Lyſias, two only were unſucceſsful, it is 
probable, that he prevailed, notwithſtanding the extreme dif- 
ficulty of the cauſe, When we conſider the arguments which 


e Plutarch's Lives of the Ten Orators. 
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he makes uſe of, and the addreſs with which they are urged, 
it will appear extraordinary, that ſo much needed be ſaid upon 
the ſubject; and anywhere but at Athens, much leſs would 
have been ſufficient. But the art of ſpeaking plauſibly upon 
every ſubject, had been there carried to ſo great a perfection, 
and ſuch delicate management was required on the part of an 
individual, who defended his private rights againſt the communi— 
ty, always ready to invade them, that it probably demanded no 
meaner talents than thoſe which Lyſias poſſeſſed, to deliver his 
friend from the danger which threatened him. The orator, 


we may believe, exerted his abilities to the utmoſt in this cauſe. 


He had been particularly connected with Ariſtophanes; they had 
been ſent together upon an embaſſy to Dionyſius ', and they 
had ſucceſsfully executed their commiſſion; they had the ſame 


friends, and they had ſuffered from the reſentment of the ſame 


enemies. 


I mean not to give a complete analyſis of a diſcourſe, 


which is ſufficiently perſpicuous. The defendant obſerves, 


that his father contracted an alliance with Ariſtophanes, 
by giving him his daughter, not on account of his riches, but 
becauſe he was recommended by Conon, and eſteemed by the 
public. He mentions, that, from the general charaQer of his 


father, who gave conſiderable portions to his daughters, who. 


took to himſelf a wife without a dower, and who adviſed 


his ſon to imitate his example; it was evident, that money. 


had never influenced him in forming family connexions. 
He proves ſtill farther, that Ariſtophanes, inſtead of bettering 
the circumſtances of his wife's familyy died even conſidærably 


f See the Oration, 
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in their debt. But as if all this were inſufficient to remove 
the ſuſpicion 'of his father's intermeddling with the goods 
of Ariſtophanes, he enters into a long detail of his 
public ſervices and contributions; by which it appears, 
that a man who portioned each of his two daughters with 
about one hundred and thirty pounds, and who left about four 
hundred to his ſon, had expended no leſs than two thouſand in 
muſical entertainments, in fitting out gallies, in portioning the 
daughters of poor citizens, and burying thoſe who had died 
in ſuch mean circumſtances, as were inſufficient for de- 
fraying the expence of their own funeral. What renders 
this detail more intereſting is, that the character of the 
man who acted in ſo public ſpirited a manner, is declared 
to have been extremely oppoſite to every kind of vain 


ambition or oſtentatious generoſity. The ſpeaker even con- 
traſts the prudent cantion of his father, © wha attended to 


his own affairs, and them only,” with the ſplendid beha- 
viour of his ſon-in-law, * who would have expended 


his whole fortune in the purſuit of honours and pre- 
ferment .” | 


He next proceeds to ſhew, that the eſtate of Ariſtophanes 
was never fo great as the Athenians were ready to ſuppoſe it : 
he compares it with that of Timotheus, the ſon of Conon, and 
proves by the example of many perſons who had been rec- 
koned among the richeſt of the Greeks, and who had yet died 
in very moderate circumſtances, that there 1s no particular 1n 
which his countrymen are more liable to miſtakes, than in 
eſtimating the fortunes of their fellow-citizens. The diſcourſe 
concludes with a natural but important obſervation. The 


witneſſes 
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witneſſes having confirmed the defendant's rep ort concerning 
the behaviour of his father, “ This,“ ſays he, © is a noble 
teſtimony in his favour; and though, for a ſhort time, a man 
may impoſe on the world by a falſe ſemblance of virtue, yet 
ſurely no one ever continued a villain for ſeventy years, with- 
out being diſcovered and brought to ſhame,” This concern for 
the character of his father, which ſeems even greater than for 
his own reputation and fortune, is conſpicuous throughout the 
whole diſcourſe, and is an example worthy of imitation, 
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Defence of a Citizen, accuſed of appropriating the 


Goods of Ariſtophanes, which had been confiſcated. 


HEN I reflect, Athenians ! that my whole fortune is 

at ſtake, and that not only my own character, but 
that of my father, depends on the ſucceſs of this diſcourſe, I 
feel an anxicty proportioned to my danger. Unpractiſed in the 
arts of debate, I muſt defend myſelf againſt the ſevereſt accuſa- 
tions, which my enemies can contrive againſt me. But their 
pains and preparations I need not take time to deſcribe ; you 
have yourſelves ſeen them; and as for my own inexperience 
in pleading, all who know me are convinced of it. But I 
intreat you, O Athenians ! (and you will grant me a requeſt 
which is founded on the ſtricteſt juſtice) to be heard without 
anger, and placed on equal ground with my accuſers. To 
this Jam the better entitled, as how impartial ſoever you may 
be, my opponents muſt ſtill have the advantage. They have com- 
menced this ſuit to gratify a deliberate purpoſe of malignity ; 
they have had leiſure to diſpoſe circumſtances in the manner 
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moſt favourable to their deſign ; and they carry it on without 
danger to themſelves. My ſituation is the very reverſe, 
and I contend with them under every diſadvantage. My 
character has been traduced, my fears excited, and the 
danger threatening me is the greateſt to which any man can be 
expoſed. : 

You will be ſtill more inclined to afford me protection, 
if you reflect, that the inſolence of accuſers is now greater 
than ever; conſider, how many of them have been fo 
clearly convicted of calumny, even before this tribunal, that 
they have been obliged to retire from your preſence with diſ- 
grace; and on how many falſe witneſſes you have inflicted 
a late, though merited puniſhment, after the injuries of 
thoſe who had periſhed through their perjury, could no longer 
be repaired. 

It is thus, that when many are involved in the ſame accuſa- 
tion, thoſe who are tried the laſt may generally expect a more 
gentle treatment than their companions. Your ſeverity towards 
thoſe who were firſt brought before you, and who were expoſed 
to the firſt movements of your reſentment, inclines you to 
treat the reſt with moderation, and even to liſten favourably to 
their defence*. But unfortunately for Nicophemus and Ariſto- 


k This obſervation gives us a very mean idea of the equity of the Athenian tri- 
bunals. That judges ſhould ſometimes be under the influence of anger, reſentment, and 
other paſſions, and that thoſe of Athens ſhould not differ in this reſ pect from others, is 
noways remarkable. But that a party, at the ſame time that he ſolicits the favour of 
his judges, and has every thing to dread from their reſentment, ſhould tell them, 
that they are governed by paſſion, or guided by caprice, is what could hardly be ex- 
pected. | This, however, may be accounted for, if we conſider, that the accuſation 
againſt which the ſpeaker defends himſelf, is of a Public nature. Of crimes againſt 
the ſtate, the citizens of Athens were the judges, They felt every injury done their 
country as their own. Their reſentment was rouſed as by a private ofience ; and in 
their ardor to obtain the praiſe of good citizens, they often abandoned the character 


of juſt men. 


Pha es; 
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phanes, they had no opportunity of vindicating their beha- 
viour. They were put to death not only without evidence, 
but even without trial, Their perſons were ſeized by 
violence; none of their friends were afterwards permit- 
ted to viſit them; even their bodies were left uninterred ; 
which laſt and dreadful calamity was added, to complete 


their misfortunes. But I dwell not on theſe particulars, (for 


what can it now avail ?) eſpecially ſince the calamities of Ariſ- 
tophanes's family ended not with his father and himſelf, His 
children ought to be deemed ſtill more unhappy. Though 
accuſed of no public crime or private injury, they were de- 
prived of their father's fortune; and, even in their only 
remaining hope of being educated by their grandfather, 
miſerably diſappointed. I myſelf, after loſing my relations, 
and, without enjoying their fortune, being compelled to 
maintain their orphans, am now ſhametully calumniated, 


and expoſed to the loſs of thar property which my anceſtors 
honourably acquired, 


My father, Athenians! expended much more for his 
country, than for both himſelf and his family. His country, 
by what I have heard him repeatedly declare, coſt him 
more than double of what I at preſent poſſeſs. Do not 
then condemn Him of injuſtice who always behaved with gene- 
roſity, and whoſe private expences were as ſmall, as his public, 
every year, were conſiderable. There are perſons more de- 
ſerving of your reſentment, thoſe abandoned profligates, who, 
penurious in their public contributions, ſquander away their 
paternal inheritance, and whatever elſe they may acquire, in 
the baſeſt and moſt infamous pleaſures*. | 


i This probably has a reference to the character of ſome of the accuſers. 
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It is difficult, O Athenians! (and I am fully aware of the 
difficulty) to remove the opinion conceived of the greatneſs of 
Nicophemus's fortune, during the preſent ſcarcity of money, 
eſpecially as the treaſury is concerned. I deſpair not, how- 
ever, of convincing you; and J only entreat you to hear me 
attentively to the end, and then paſs that decree which may ap- 
pear moſt conſiſtent with your oaths ', and moſt advantageous 
to the ſtate. 


Conon, while commander in chief in Peloponneſus, brought 
about the connexion between my father's family and that 
of Nicophemus, by deſiring my ſiſter to be given in mar- 
riage to Nicophemus's ſon, Ariſtophanes. My father, little 
ſuſpecting the preſent impeachment, but conſidering that theſe 
perſons had no ſmall ſhare in Conon's confidence and eſteem 
—that their lives were without reproach—and that they even 
enjoyed conſiderable favour with the public—readily granted 
their requeit; as which of you, Athenians ! would have re- 
jected ſo advantageous an alliance? That money did not 
bias my father in this reſolution, 1s evident from his whole 
life and behaviour, For he himſelf was no ſooner become of 
age, than it depended on his own choice to marry a woman 
with a great portion; but he preferred my mother, who was 
entirely deſtitute of fortune, becauſe ſhe was the daughter of 
Xenophon ”, a man not only reſpeted in private life, but 


Ihe ſpeaker inſinuates, that it would be no eaſy matter for him to exculpate him 


ſelf, conſidering that it was for the intereſt of the ſtate he ſhould be found guilty, 


| He means the oaths taken by the judges, by which they bound themſelves to decide 
agreeably to jultice, | | 


m Xenophon is char acteriſed by the ſpeaker, as the ſon of Euripides, which makes it 


probable, that he is the ſame perſon mentioned by Thucydides, as one of the captains 
to whom Potidza ſurrendered. Thucyd. lib. ii. 
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403 
thought worthy, as I am informed, of being entruſted with a 
high military command. Nor did my father accept the 
propoſals of perſons recommended only by their riches, 
who offered to marry my liſters unportioned ; on the contrary, 
he gave one of them to Philomelus, the Pæanian, whom 
every body reſpects, more on account of his character than his 
wealth; and another to a man, who, though exceedingly poor, 
was not on that account leſs valuable, the nephew of Phoadrus, 
the Myrrinuſian. With the latter he gave forty minz ©; and, 
on the death of her firſt huſband, ſhe brought the ſame dower 
to Ariſtophanes. 

My father adviſed me to obſerve the ſame conduct 
by which he and his daughters had been regulated. By his 
advice I rejected the offers of a large fortune, and rather 
courted an honourable connexion with people of character and 
worth ; at preſent I have to wife the daughter of Kritodemus, 
who was ſlain by the Lacedæmonians in the ſea-engagement 
in the Helleſpont. You may be convinced, then, that he 
who preferred a wife that brought him no fortune, who gave 
a conſiderable portion to his daughters, and who received a 
very ſmall one for his ſon, contracted not from lucrative 
motives an alliance with Ariſtophanes, 


Nor is it probable, that the father and ſon-in-law everlived 
in ſuch familiarity as allowed the former to deſire any pe- 
cuniary advantages from the latter. They differed not more 
in age than in ſentiments. My father attended ſolely to 
his private concerns. Ariſtophanes was ambitious to appear 
on the great theatre of public life, and however large 


n Forty mino make about 13ol. From this diſcourſe we may !orm ſome notion 
of the manner in which an Athenian fortune was divided among the different branches of 
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his fortune might have been, would willingly have expended 
the whole of it in the purſuit of honours and preferment. 
The general tenor of his conduct leaves no room to ſuſpect his 
character. When Conon had occaſion to diſpatch a meſſenger 
into Sicily, he voluntarily offered to execute the commiſſion, and 
{et out with Eunomus and Lyſias; the latter of whom was his 
particular friend, and, as I have heard from thoſe of the 
Pireum, a man of great merit with the people. The deſign of 
the voyage was to perſuade Dionyſius to enter into a family 
connexion with Evagoras, to declare war on the Lacedz- 
monians, and to form an alliance with Athens. All this they 
undertook to perform, regardleſs of every danger; and 
prevailed on Dionyſius to retain the gallies which he intended 
to have ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians. 


A ſhort time after this embaſſy, Evagoras ſolicited 
aſſiſtance from Athens, on which occaſion Ariſtophanes diſ- 
played the ſame activity of genius, and the ſame generoſity. | 
You indeed furniſhed the gallies, but there was no money to 
equip them. Ariſtophanes raiſed the greateſt part himſelf, 
entreating and perſuading his friends, and borrowing from 
every one who would lend him. From his brother, by 
the father's fide, he obtained forty min. The day before 
he failed, he came to my father, and aſked him for what 
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money he could ſpare, to purchaſe arms, and to hire 

ſoldiers for the gallies. We were poſſeſſed of ſeven minz 

only, which he received. Is it likely, then, that a man ſo I 
ambitious of honour, who had been informed by letter that 3 
j nothing ſhould be wanting in Cyprus, whither he was pre- 3 
i pared to ſail, would not raiſe every ſum that could poſſibly N 
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be procured, eſpecially as he muſt have been ſenſible, that, 


on his ſervices in this particular, his merit with Evagoras 
would principally depend? You will be informed by the wit- 
neſſes, that I declare the truth. Call Eunomus and Lyſias ©. 


De witneſſes. You hear, then, that Ariſtophanes not only 


borrowed the money, but carried it on board. It is plain, there- 
fore, he would make uſe of every obolus of his own ; and this 
is alſo evident from the following tranſaction. 


A little before Ariſtophanes ſet ſail, I received a meſ- 
ſage from Demus, the ſon of Perilampis, and commander 
of a ſhip belonging to Cyprus, who informed me, that he 
had a gold cup which was given him as a ticket by the 
great king e; that this ticket would be exceedingly convenient 
for any one who intended to travel on the continent, as, in 
caſe of accidents, it would enable him to procure money and 
many other advantages. He entreated, therefore, that I would 
endeavour to prevail on Ariſtophanes, who was going into 
thoſe parts, to lend him ſixteen minæ; and, in return for this 
favour, he promiſed not only to put the ticket immediately 
in his hands, but to pay him the ſixteen minz, with four minz 
of intereſt, as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould arrive in Cyprus. I 
brought about a meeting between them; and Ariſtophanes 
moved by my entreaty, and perceiving the advantage of the 


propoſal, was much inclined to embrace it. But he ſwore, 


that he could not ſpare any of his ready money, otherwiſe he 
would cheerfully receive the ticket and comply with our requeſts. 
This the witneſſes will confirm. The witneſſes. 


® The name of Lyſias is left out in the original, becauſe it was thought abſurd for 
a man to deſire himſelf to be called. The editors did not reflect, that Lyſias ſpoke not: 
the diſcourſe hiniſelf, but only compoſed it for another. | 
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That Ariſtophanes left neither gold nor filver, is evident 
from what has now been declared. Nor did he poſſeſs much 
plate of mixed metal, for he was obliged to borrow that which 
he uſed in enterfaining the ambaſſadors of Evagoras. You 
ſhall hear, however, what he really left. The liſt of his plate 
it read over, The quantity may perhaps appear to ſome of 
you, O Athenians ! very inconſiderable; but you will reflect, 
that Nicophemus and Ariſtophanes, before they were en- 
riched by the naval victory, poſſeſſed only one ſmall 
farm. The victory happened in the archonſhip of Eubulus, 
which was but four years before the goods of Ariſtophanes 


were confiſcated. During three years of this time, he fur-. 


niſhed the expences of a galley ; he exhibited theatrical enter- 
tainments ; he paid large contributions to ſupply the exigencies 
of the ſtate; bought a houſe for fifty minæ, and purchaſed 
above three hundred acres of land. Is it poſſible then, that, 
after all theſe expences, he ſhould have much to lay out on 
furniture? Or is it probable, that he would do fo, ſince this 
is an article which, when put to ſale, ſeldom amounts to ſo 
much as is expected; and there are few who buy it in great 
quantities, without having reaſon to repent the purchaſe. Be- 
ſides, the effects ſubjected to confiſcation, are often damaged t 
ſuch a degree as to be rendered uſeleſs. Even the dgers 
are ſometimes torn from the houſes. But nothing of / this 
kind was allowed to happen in the preſent caſe ; for ſentence 
was no ſooner paſſed, than my ſiſter left the houſe, and ſecured 
it with guards, ſo that no part of the furniture was either 
purloined or damaged. And as we formerly offered, in the 


preſence of the Syndicks“, ſo we ſtill offer, to take that oath, 


* The Syndicks were magiſtrates who ieceived the account of effects or ellates which 
fe} by con ſcation to the public, 


which 
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which is moſt ſacred among men, that we have no part of 
the effects of Ariſtophanes, but that, on the contrary, he is in- 
debted to us for the dower of my liſter ', and for ſeven minæ, 
which he received in loan from my father. And ſhould not 
we be the moſt unhappy of men, if, after loſing by him ſo much 


already, we were condemned for fraudulently concealing his 


property; and what is ſtill more cruel, compelled to maintain a 
ſiſter and three children, who muſt be deprived of the wretched 
pittance which they receive from us, if we be now rendered 
incapable of longer ſupporting them? Conſider, in the 
name of the Gods! what you are going to commit. Sup- 
poling that any of you had given in marriage one of your own 
daughters or ſiſters to Timotheus, the ſon of Conon ; that, in 
his abſence, he had been traduced and condemned ; that his 


goods had been confiſcated, and being put to ſale, had not 


yielded above four talents to the public ; would you think it 
reaſonable, that becauſe this profit turned out ſmaller than you 
expected, his relations ſhould be reduced to beggary and 
ruin? 


You all know, that Conon was entruſted with the ſole power, 
and that Nicophemus durſt not venture to diſobey him. The 
general then would beſtow but a ſmall part of the profits on 
his ſubaltern; and if Nicophemus gained a great ſum, you 
will grant that Conon muſt have acquired ten times as 
much. Beſides, as theſe two perſons united in ſentiments on 
almoſt every ſubject, you will allow they would naturally 


rt appears from this paſſage, that, after the diſſolution of the marriage, the dower 
reverted to the family of the wife. 


This circumſtance is mentioned more than once. The fortunes of the Athenians 
were commonly fo ſmall, that when ſubjeRed to any extraordinary cxpence, they were 
obliged to deprive thewſelves of the common necellaries of lite. 
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diſtribute their fortune nearly in the fame manner. They had 
each a ſon in Athens; Conon had a ſon and wife in Cyprus, 
and Nicophemus a wife and daughter. Unleſs Conon, then, 
who had a conſiderable paternal inheritance, might chooſe 
to beſtow on his abſent ſon, more, in proportion to what 
he retained to himſelf, than Nicophemus, who was originally 
in. poor circumſtances, might think proper to allow Ariſto- 
phanes, we may ſuppoſe they would make the diſtribution in a 
manner nearly ſimilar. Yet were you now to confiſcate the 
eſtate of Timotheus, (which, may it never happen, unleſs it 
were to bring ſome great advantage to the public!) and were 
this eſtate leſs valuable than that of Ariſtophanes, would 
you, on that account, think it reaſonable to reduce his kindred 
to beggary ? It is not probable you would do ſo; for the death 
of Conon in Cyprus, and the will he made there, afford the 
cleareſt evidence that his fortune was far below what you 
ſuppoſed it. He conſecrated in preſents to Minerva, and 
Apollo of Delphos, the value of five thouſand ſtaters; he left 
his nephew, who managed all his money- matters in Cyprus, 
the ſum of one thouſand drachmas ; he gave three talents to 


his brother; and the reſt of his fortune, amounting to ſeven 


talents, to his ſon. It is impoſſible to pretend that his 
effects were pilfered, or that this account of them is in- 
accurate, when he himſelf gave it in his teſtament, as you 
ſhall hear the witneſſes declare, The witneſſes, And who 
could have believed, Athenians! until time had proved it, 
that the riches of Nicophemus bore any proportion to thoſe of 
Conon ? Ariſtophanes, however, bought houſes and land to the 
value of five talents ; he gave, both on account of his father and 
himſelf, theatrical entertainments to the people, which coſt 

| him 
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him five thouſand drachmas ; he ſpent eighty minz in defray- 
ing the expence of your gallies; and when you had furniſhed. 
ten ſhips to the ambaſſadors of Cyprus, he laid out three 
thouſand drachmas in manning them. The total of theſe ex- 
pences amounts to fifteen talents *; which is above a third 
part of Conon's whole eſtate, as computed by himſelf in his 
"teſtament : Can you, then, with the leaſt appearance of juſtice, 
regard the fortune of Ariſtophanes as ſmall, when it makes a 
third part of Conon's, of which you had no reaſon to expect it 
would make a tenth, even though I take not into account what 


Nicophemus retained in Cyprus, for the maintenance of his 
wife and daughter ? 


I entreat, O Judges! that after ſuch complete evidence 


in our favour, you would not unjuſtly deſtroy us. F or I have 
deen told by my father, and other old men, that there is no 
point in which you are more frequently miſtaken than in eſti- 
mating the fortunes of your fellow-citizens. And I know, that 
many of thoſe whom you deemed extremely rich, have, at 
their death, much diſappointed your expectations. You all 
conſidered Iſchomachus worth ſeventy talents; yet he left not 
ten to either of his two ſons. The poſſeſſions of Stephanus, the 
ſon of Thallos, were believed equal to fifty talents: He left pre- 
ciſely eleven at his death. Nicias was thought to leave a hun- 
dred talents, and the moſt of it in ready money: His ſon Niczre- 
tus declared at his death, that he had neither gold nor ſilver; 


tF ifreen talents make 28501. ſo that the whole eſtate of Conon, which was about 
three times as much, muſt have been leſs than goool. 


« This ſeems to be the ſame perſon who is introduced conve! fing with Socrates, in 
Xenophon's CEconomics, 
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and the value of his whole property exceeded not fourteen 
talents. Hipponicus was deemed the richeſt of all the Greeks; 
his father was ſaid to poſſeſs more than two hundred talents * ; 
yet this Hipponicus left not even two talents to his ſon Callias. 
You all know, that Cleophon conducted the affairs of the ſtate 
for ſeveral years, and nobody doubted that he had grown 
exceedingly rich by his employments. But his wealth has 
never yet been diſcovered ; and his friends and relations, to 
whom he is ſuppoſed to have left it, ſtill remain in extreme 


poverty. 


The cauſe of the general miſtake on this ſubjeC is the ex- 
travagant method of talking of the profits ariſing from mili- 
tary command and other public offices. An immenſe fortune, 
we think, may be acquired from theſe in the courſe of a few 
years ; and, governed by this opinion, we have the audacity 
not only to calumniate the dead, but what is more ſurpriſing, 
even to accuſe the living. You heard lately in a public aſ- 
ſembly, that Diotimus had received forty talents from the ſhip- 
maſters and merchants which he did not acknowledge. Upon 
his return, he was very uneaſy at being thus traduced in his ab- 
ſence: He offered to lay open his accounts; and though the ſtate 
was in great want of money, there was no man who attempted 
to convict him. But what muſt have been the conſequences 
if Diotimus, after being accuſed of embezzling forty talents, 
had died on his voyage to Athens? His relations, though 
unacquainted with his tranſactions, muſt have been compelled 
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to anſwer the charge againſt him, and if they failed of ſucceſs, 
their deſtruction was inevitable. Such flagrant acts of injuſtice 


proceed not from you, Athenians! but from thoſe who falſely 
calumniate their fellow-citizens, 


You need not be informed, that Alcibiades was commander 
in chief between four and five years; that he often conquered 
the Lacedæmonians; and that the ſtate allowed him twice 
as much pay as any of the other generals. This raiſed an 
opinion among many of the citizens, that he was worth above 
an hundred talents. But his death proved their miſtake ; for 
he tranſmitted a ſmaller fortune to his children than he him- 
ſelf had received from his tutors. 


Such are the errors, Athenians! into which you have for- 
merly been led, in eſtimating the fortune of your fellow- 
citizens; and the conſequences of theſe have often been fatal. 
Yet if the beſt and wiſeſt are always the moſt open to con- 
viction, and the readieſt to correct their miſtakes, you will 
now, I hope, afford me your protectioh in a cauſe ſo juſt, and 
where the evidence 1s ſo convincing. That you will relent, and 
abate of your former ſeverity, is the only ground of my hope; 
but no means of ſafety are left, ſhould you be determined to ad- 
here to your ancient principles and maxims. Let your juſtice 
be diſplayed, in the name of the Gods, by acquitting me 
of a falſe charge, and let not the injuſtice of your decree be 
a reproach to yourſelves. The information which I have given 
is not to be ſuſpected; for my moderation and juſtice are more 
fully proved by the filent eloquence of my life, than by the 
moſt elaborate diſcourſe. 
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In anſwer to the libel againſt me, you have been fully informed 
in what manner my connexions were formed with Ariſtophanes ; 
who, inſtead of leaving money to others, was obliged to employ 
his credit to procure what might enable him to undertake 
an expedition into Cyprus. I ſhall now ſay a few words of 
myſelf. 


I have lived for thirty years an obedient ſon, and an inof- 
fenſive citizen; though I dwelt in the neighbourhood of the 
Forum, I was never ſeen in a court of juſtice, before the preſent 
danger compelled me to appear in my own defence. Thus 
much only of myſelf. —But as my father is accuſed of convert- 
ing to his own ule, the money which of right belonged to the 
public, you will pardon me for mentioning how much of his own 
fortune he expended both for the public and for his friends. I 
mention this, not to make an oſtentatious diſplay of his good 
offices, but to prove him guiltleſs of the crime which is now 
laid to his charge. For it is impoſſible, that the fame man, 
who has ſo often been generous without neceſſity, ſhould en- 
deavour to gratify his avarice at the riſque of his ſafety and 
his life. Nor did my father, in imitation of an example 
which too generally prevails, lay out his fortune in the ſervice 
of the ſtate, with a view to be elected into thoſe offices, of 

which the profits might doubly repay his expence. He was 
never ambitious to become a magiſtrate, while he was careful 

to perform every ſervice which might entitle him to that 
honour. He defrayed the charge of your muſical entertain- 
ments; ſeven times he was trierarch ; and when the ſtate had 
occaſion for his contributions, he was ever generous and 


liberal. That this may be incontrovertible, I ſhall enumerate 
: ſeparately 
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ſeparately the particular ſums. The liſt of theſe is Fead over. 
You hear then how much he expended; and, after ſerving 
the public with his perſon and eſtate, during the courſe of fifty 


years, —having never excuſed himſelf from any taſk which 


the good of his country impoſed, however inconſiſtent it might 
be with his eaſe or his intereſt, —is it poſſible, that he ſhould 
at once renounce this reſpected character, by meanly embezzling 
the public money? You ſhall now be informed by the wit- 
neſſes, that I have not exaggerated in my account as to the 
ſum of his expence. The witneſſes. The whole then amounts 
nine talents and two thouſand drachmas “. 


But beſides all this, he portioned the ſiſters and daughters 
of many worthy citizens, who had been unfortunately re- 
duced to poverty ; others he ranſomed from the enemy ; and 
a third claſs, wl:o had died in ſuch poor circumſtances as were 
inſufficient for the charges of their funeral, he buried at his 
own expence. This he performed, regarding it as the duty 
of a good man, to beitow favours on his friends, though they 
ſhould never be able to requite them ; favours which could not 
even have been publickly known, if the witneſſes were not 
now called to declare them. The witneſſes, This is a noble 


teſtimony in his favour ; though, for a ſhort time, a man may 


conceal the natural depravity of his character, and impoſe 


Nine talents amount to 17101. ; let us ſappoſe the ret of his exrence, mentioned 
immediately after, to make up the 20001. He is laid to have given a conſiderable portion 
to his daughters for a man of his fortune, though each of them had ſcarcely 1301, ; 
ard the patrimeny left to his ſon was ſcarce three times as much, What a ſurpriſing 
diſoroportion between theſe jums, and his donations t» the public ! If we conſider the 
latter as taxes, which in fact they were, they mu appear, when compared with the 
contributions under the ſevereſt modern governments, altogether enor nout, 
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on the world by a falſe ſemblance of virtue ; yet never did any 
one continue a villain for ſeventy years, without being diſcovered 
and brought to ſhame. Let other artifices, then, be employed 
againſt my father, for ſurely his greateſt enemies cannot accuſe 

him of avarice. | 


It is your part, Athenians ! to give credit, not to malicious 
calumnies invented to deceive you, bat to the virtues and 
charaQter of my father, exhibited in the courſe of a long life. 
Theſe are the principles upon which you ought to form your 
opinion in the preſent cauſe. If he had been as covetous 
as his enemies repreſent him, he would not have left ſo ſmall 
an eſtate to his heir. For if, deceived by their malicious ſug- 
geſtions, you ſhould now confiſcate my whole property, you 
would not even receive the paltry ſum of two talents ; and it 
is as much for your profit as for your honour, to acquit me of 
this groundleſs charge. If I am allowed to poſſeſs my ſmall 
fortune, it will be employed more for the ſervice of the ſtate, 
than if it were conveyed into the exchequer. The whole of 
my paſt life, and the manner in which the greateſt part of my 
father's property has been expended, are th moſt honourable 
pledges of my fidelity. With the little that remains, I now exer- 
ciſe the office of Trierarch, in which my father was employed 


at his death. Like him I will ſo huſband my little ſtock, as to 


render it, however inconſiderable in itſelf, not an unſeaſonable 
ſupply to the public wants; ſo that you ſhall be greater gainers 
allowing me to maintain my juſt rights, than by unjuſtly in- 
fringing them. 


The public ſpirit of my father well deſerves your attention. 
Whatever expences he incurred beyond thoſe which were barely 
| neceſſary 
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neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence tended to promote the honour of 
his country. Having applied himſelf to the rearing and manage- 


ment of horſes, he obtained the victory both in the Iſthmian 


and Nemean games; for which he was crowned as conquer- 
or, and the glory of Athens proclaimed. I intreat, that re- 
membering this and other important ſervices, you would now 
afford me your protection, and defend me againſt the unjuſt 
perſecutions of my enemies. If this be the tendency of 
your decree, it will be as juſt in itſelf as advantageous to, 
the ſtate. | 
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E have in this diſcourſe the account of an Athenian in- 

trigue. The relation is ſo clear and perſpicuous, that 
no farther explanation can be deſired; and there is not per- 
haps any monument of antiquity which gives us more complete 
information concerninge ſeveral intereſting particulars in the 
Grecian manners. 
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Defence of EuemLETus, accuſed of murdering ERA“ 


TOSTHENES, whom he had caught in the Act of 
Adultery with his Wife. | 


T would afford me the higheſt ſatisfaction, Athenians ! if 
you were diſpoſed to feel thoſe ſentiments on my account, 
which every one of you, placed in my fituation, would feel for 
himſelf. There is not a man alive who brings my circumſtances 
home to himſelf, and combines in one view the ſeverity of my 


ſufferings with the guilt of Eratoſthenes, who will not deem 
every puniſhment that could be inflicted inadequate to both. In 


every ſtate of Greece, under every government, whether ariſto- 
cratical or free, this injury is equally the object of indignation ; 
no diſtinction of rank or fortune is allowed to palliate its guilt; 
the proudeſt ſenator, in this particular caſe, 1s levelled with the 
meaneſt {lave. 


As to the atrocity'of the crime, and the puniſhment which 


it deſerves, you are neither fo unprincipled nor ſo unfeel- 
ing as to ſtand in need of my information. But I muſt 
Hhh 2 | prove, 
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prove, Athenians! that Eratoſthenes ſeduced my wife, defiled 
my bed, violated my honour, and heaped infamy on my chil- 
dren. I muſt prove alſo, that the puniſhment which 1 inflicted 
on him proceeded neither from reſentment, nor from a view 
to any private advantage, but merely to maintain inviolate the 
laws of this ſtate. In my narrative nothing ſhall be omitted 
or miſrepreſented. When the truth equally coincides with our 
duty and our intereſt, you may ever expect to hear it. 


N When I firſt entered into the married ſtate, Athenians! I 
j endeavoured to obſerve a medium between the harſh ſeverity of 
| ſome huſbands, and the eaſy fondneſs of others. My wife, 
1 though treated witli kindneſs, was watched with attention. 
As a huſband, I rendered her ſituation agreeable; but as a 
woman, ſhe was left neither the entire miſtreſs of my fortune, 
nor of her own actions. When ſhe became a mother, this new 
endearment ſoftened and overcame the prudent caution of my 
1 former conduct, and engaged me to repoſe in her an unlimited 
1 confidence. During a ſhort time, Athenians! I had no occa- 
1 ſion to repent of this alteration: ſhe proved a molt excellent 
1 wife; and, highly circumſpect in her private behaviour, ſhe 
| managed my affairs with the utmoſt diligence and frugality. 
I But ſince the death of my mother, ſhe has been the cauſe of 
all my calamities. Then ſhe firſt got abroad to attend the 
funeral, and being obſerved by Eratoſthenes, was foon after 
| ſeduced by him. This he effected by means of our female 
ſlave, whom he watched going to market, and whom, by fair 
promiſes and flattery, he drew over to his deſigns, 


| | It is neceſſary you ſhould be informed, Athenians! that my, 
houſe conſiſts of two floors; the floor above is laid out in a 
| ſimilar 
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ſimilar manner to that below; this lodges the men, that above 
1s deſtined for the women. Upon the birth of our ſon, my 
wife ſuckled him herſelf; and to relieve her from the fatigue 
of going below ſtairs as often as it was neceſſary to bathe him, 
I yielded up the ground-floor to the women, and kept above 
ſtairs myſelf. She ſtill continued, however, to ſleep with me 
during the night; and when the child was peeviſh, and fell 
a-crying, ſhe frequently went below ſtairs, and offered it the 
breaſt. This practice was long continued without the ſmalleſt 
ſuſpicion on my part, who, {imple man that I was ! regarded 


my ſpouſe as a prodigy of virtue, 


_ Upon one occaſion, Athenians ! when I arrived unexpectedly 
from the country, the child, as we were going to bed after fup- 
per, began to fret and ſcream to a ſtrange degree; pinched on pur- 
poſe by the maid, who, as I afterwards came to learn, uſed to em- 
ploy this artifice to draw my wife below ſtairs. At this time her 


gallant was in the houſe; and I, forwarding his deſigns, and 


haſtening my own ſhame, deſired her to go below, and endeavour 
to pleaſe the child. At firſt ſhe ſeemed very unwilling to leave 
her huſband, overjoyed at ſeeing him, after a few nights ab- 
ſence, returned in health from the country! But when I in- 
ſiſted, and even commanded her to begone, “ Yes,” ſaid ſhe, 
with a ſmile, that you may again make love to the maid, as 
you lately did after your cups.” With this ſhe went out, ſhut 
the door, and, purſuing her joke, carried off the key. Pleaſed 
with her gaiety, and ſomewhat wearied, I diſpoſed myſelf for 
ſleep, without ſuſpicion. By day-break ſhe returned, and re- 
licved me from my priſon. Having heard the noiſe of the 
doors in the night, I inquired the reaſon of it, and was an- 


fwered to my ſatisfaction, that her lamp having by accident 
been 
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been extinguiſhed, ſhe had ſent out the ſervant to light it. 
At the ſame time her face appeared to be painted, which, 
conſidering that her brother was not thirty days dead, might 
alone have been ſufficient to give me juſt grounds of jealouſy. 


But ſuch was my confidence in her virtue, that even this cir- 


cumſtance excited no ſuſpicion, and I walked out without fur- 
ther inquiries. A conſiderable time after, while I was ſtill 
ignorant of my misfortunes, I was accoſted, in the neighbour- 
hood of my houſe, by an old woman, an utter ſtranger to me. 
This woman, as I have ſince learned, was employed by a mar- 
ried lady, whom Eratoſthenes had debauched, and whoſe com- 
pany he had now forſaken for that of my wife. Enraged at 
this neglect, ſhe lay in wait to diſcover his new attachment, 
in order to obtain an opportunity of wrecking on him the full 
weight of her reſentment. © Do not imagine,” ſaid the old 
woman to me, after the uſual ſalutations, “do not imagine, Eu- 
philetus, I am officious in thus addreſſing you. The ſame man 
that injures you is alſo my enemy. It is Eratoſthenes of Aa“, a 
perſon of infamous character, and who has diſturbed the quiet 
of more families than yours. This indeed may be called his 
profeſſion. Inquire of your maid who goes to market; ſhe can 
tell you the whole affair.“ At theſe words ſhe went off, leaving 
me full of ſuſpicion; for the circumſtances crouded into my 
mind, that I was impriſoned in my chamber ; that the doors 
had been opened in the night; and that my wite, contrary to 
all rules of modeſty and decorum, had uſed paint within thirty 
days of her brother's death. Returning home, and deſiring 
the maid to accompany me to market, I conducted her, for 


This is the name of the ward or diſtrict of Attica to which Eratoſthenes belonged, - 


privacy, 
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privacy, into the houſe of a friend, and let her know that ! 
was informed of the diſorder in my family. “ You have this 
alternative then,” ſaid I, © either to be put to the queſtion, and 
to have the truth extorted from you by violence, or to make a 
voluntary confeſſion, and to receive pardon for the part you 
yourſelf may have acted.“ At firſt ſhe took refuge in her im- 
pudence. Do what you have a mind, I am innocent, and 
know nothing of the matter.” But no ſooner had I named 
Eratoſthenes, than ſhe, ſeized with confuſion, and believing I 
had unveiled the whole myſtery, threw herſelf at my fect, and, 
obtaining promiſe of pardon, began her confeſſion. She de- 
clared, that Eratoſthenes had firſt made up to her after my 


mother's burial, and, conquering all her difficulties and ſcruples, | 


had perſuaded her to become his meſſenger ; that my wife had 
appointed the time and place of rendezvous ; and that, on the 
feſtival of Ceres, ſhe had accompanied the mother of Era- 
toſthenes to the temple. Other circumſtances ſhe related with 
great exactneſs. Upon which I com̃manded her to keep a 
profound ſecret all that had paſſed between us; adding, that it 
was on this condition only I ſhould obſerve. the promiſe which 
ſhe had obtained. What I further require,” ſaid I, „is, that 
you ſhew me them in the fact; for, in a matter of this conſe- 
quence, I am not to truſt to declarations.” This alſo ſhe under- 
took; and from this time to the diſcovery there paſſed a few 
days, but I need only mention what happened the evening 


immediately preceding it. 


Walking abroad after ſunſet, I met with Soſtratus, a parti- 
cular acquaintance, juſt returned from the country. As 1 knew 
it was too late for him to find victuals at home, I invited him 


to ſup with me. He agreed; we arrive, and ſup above ſtairs. 
T After 
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After a hearty ſupper, he returned home, and I went to ſleep 
He was ſcarcely gone, when the ſervant came to inform me that 
Eratoſthenes was below. I ſtole out, with as little noiſe as poſ- 
fible, in order to alarm my friends in the neighbourhood ;. but, 
unfortunately, ſome of them were in the country, others abroad, 
and I was obliged to carry along with me indiſcriminately whom- 
ſoever I could find. Being arrived, we procured torches at the- 
neighbouring inn, and by means of the ſervant entered the houſe 
without noiſe. Thoſe of us who were foremoſt, driving open the 
door of the bed-chamber, ſaw him in bed with my wife, and thoſe 
who followed ſaw him ſtanding in it naked. In the firſt emotions 
of my reſentment, I ſtruck him to the ground, and tying his 
hands behind his back, demanded why he thus inſulted me, 
by baſely entering my houſe. He acknowledged his guilt; 
he inſiſted and entreated that I would not put him to death, 
but receive a compenſation in money. © It is not I who put you. 
to death, I replied, but the laws of your country, which you 
have violated, preferring to them a momentary pleaſure, and 
chooſing rather to heap this infamy on my wife and children, 

than to behave like a man of worth, and yield obedience to- 

the laws.” Thus, Athenians! was he puniſhed according to his. 
demerit, not dragged from the road, not torn from the hearth, 
as my accuſers abſurdly pretend. For how is it poſſible ? His 
hands were tied behind; after the firſt ſtroke he fell down in 
the chamber; a great many perſons were there preſent; and he 
had neither club nor dagger to favour his eſcape. But you 
need not be informed, Athenians ! that. thoſe who cannot excuſe 
their own guilt, will endeavour to traduce the character of their 


opponents, and be ever ready, by falle pleas and calumny, to 
blind 
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blind and deceive their judges. Read the law. The law is read. 
That his conduct, Athenians ! fell within the meaning of this 
law, is evident from his confeſſion. He acknowledged his guilt, 
he ſued for mercy, and offering money, begged his life. But I, 
Athenians! more attentive to the order of ſociety, than to any 
motive of private intereſt, inflicted that puniſhment which the 
law requires. And let the witneſſes now be examined. The 
allegations being thus proved, you will attend alſo to that law 
of the Areopagus. The law is read. You obſerve, then, 
Athenians! that this court, which from the earlieſt times has 


exerciſed the criminal juriſdiction, declares in the moſt expreſs 


terms, that a huſband, putting to death an adulterer, found in the 
fact, is not guilty of murder. The lawgiver, far from think- 
ing this puniſhment too high 1n the caſe of wives, has appointed 
it even in that of concubines, who are of much leſs eſtimation *, 
If the huſband, therefore, finding an adulterer with his wife, 
could inflict on him a puniſhment ſtill ſeverer than that of 
death, he would be authoriſed in doing ſo, by the law : but 
death, being the laſt of puniſhments, it is appointed for two 
_ crimes of unequal atrocity ; becauſe, though the leſſer deſerves 
it, no higher penalty can be inflicted on the greater. Read alſo 
this law. The law is read. You find it declared then, Athenians! 

that if any one diſgrace, by violence, a free man or a boy, he 


d Concubinage was at all times permitted in Greece. The women who ſubmitted te 
it were not always captives taken in war, or bought with a price; bu: ſometimes even 
the poo er ſort of freewomen or citizens, who, having no por.ion, could not enter into 
marriage, as the bringing of a dower was reckoued an eſtential condition of that contract. 
Plaut, Trinum. | 
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ſhall be puniihcd by a fine. If he violate in the ſame manner 
a married woman, he may be put to death when caught 1n the 
fact; otherwiſe he is only to be fined. But if a man ſeduce 
a married woman, the law conliders him as far more criminal, 
and in every caſe puniſhes him with death. And ſurely this 
deciſion is well founded. The rayiſher has only defiled her 
body; the mind remains untainted; he is held in abhorrence 
even by herſelf. But the ſeducer has extended his iniquity to 
her heart and affections; he has alienated them from her 
huſband ; he has got into his power the whole property of his 
neighbour, and even rendered hi certain as to the legiti- 
macy of his children. Thus, Athenians] I am not only autho- 
riſed, but even commanded by the law, to act the part which I 
have choſen. If you ſupport the law, you muſt juſtify my 
conduct; by condemning me, you invalidate the law. For 
my part, Athenians ! I think that laws have every where been 
eſtabliſhed to ſerve as a rule of conduct, to which, in all 
doubtful caſes, men might have recourſe for information. This 
is their deciſion againſt adultery ; on them my actions have been 
founded, and them it is your duty to ſupport. If not, the 
road 1s henceforth ſo open for this crime, that even thieves, 
ſheltering themſelves under the protected name of adulterers, 
may ſafely enter into our houſes, and rifle our effects. For 


the laws muſt loſe their authority, when uninforced by your 


decrecs, Athenians! which alone can arm them with terror, 


I have been accuſed of giving orders to my ſervant, to 
decoy the young man, that night, into my. houſe. Admitting 


it, am I blamcable in uſing every method to get into my power 


the ſeducer of my wife! Am I blameable in bringing him 
once, 


7 
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once, for ſatisfaction, where he had come ſo often for his 
own ? If indeed, before the conſummation of his guilt and of my 
diſgrace, I had decoyed him, upon falſe ſuſpicions, into my 
houſe—if I had truſted to vain reports, and not to undoubted 
facts the meaſure, I acknowledge, would have been incon— 
ſiderate and culpable. But his guilt was complete ; the evi- 
dence was convincing ; nothing remained but to puniſh him ; 
yet how to carry this into effect, I had not even confidered. 
You will be convinced of it on the ſmalleſt reflection. It has 
been already mentioned, that on the ſame evening I met with 
Soſtratus, a particular acquaintance ; that I invited him to 
ſupper ; and that afterwards he returned home, Had I lain 
in wait for Eratoſthenes, would I have baffled my own deligns, 
by inviting company to ſup with me? I ſhould rather have 
taken Soſtratus any where elſe to ſup, than to my own houſe, 
becauſe his preſence might have prevented Eratoſthenes's ar- 
rival. Again, why did I allow my gueſts to retire ? I choſe 
to be alone and friendleſs, while I might have enjoyed the 
company of Soſtratus, who, from his regard to me, would have 
remained, and taken vengeance on the adulterer ! Surely, Athe- 
nians! I am the moſt wretched contriver in the world. Having 
neither informed my friends, nor aſſembled them in the neigh- 
bourhood (than which nothing could have been more eaſy), I 
was obliged, when I underſtood that Eratoſthenes was within, 
to run about among them in the night-time. Some of thoſe I 
inquired for were abroad; Armodius and another were in the 
country; and I carried along with me indiſcriminately ſuch 
perſons as fell in my way. But had I known, Athenians ! 
what was to happen that night, I ſhould not only have 


aſſembled my friends as witneſſes, but armed them for de- 
I1i12 fence, 
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fence. This precaution would have been prudent, for how 
could I be aſſured that the adulterer had not a weapon ? Theſe 
facts may be learned from the witneſſes. The witneſſes are 
examined, 


Conſider, Athenians! that I had no former cauſe of reſent- 
ment againſt Eratoſthenes. He had never been my accuſer ; 
he had never attempted to drive me from my country ; we had 
never been engaged in any private litigation, nor had he been 
my accomplice 1n any ſecret crime, to prevent the diſcovery of 
which I might have deſired his death. We were ſo far from 
ever having any altercation, in conſequence of raillery, or 
over our cups, that on that night I ſaw him for the firſt 
time, But why ſhould I have expoſed myſelf to fo Sor 
danger, if I had not been ſo ſhamefully inſulted? Why 
ſhould I have ſought for witneſſes, if I had intended to put him 
unjuſtly to death; eſpecially, ſince he gave me too many 
opportunities of doing it more privately? The vengeance [I 
took, Athenians ! was not only in behalf of myſelf, but of 
you. It is by exertions of juſt ſeverity alone, that villains are 
deterred from their crimes. If you are of a different opinion, 
reſcind thoſe laws which guard the chaſtity of our wives, and 
enact new laws in favour of adultery. This will be more 
equitable, than that the citizens ſhould be enſnared by the laws. 


Theſe ordain, that an adulterer, caught in the fact, be given 


up to the reſentment of the huſband ; and I ſtand endangered 


in my lite, liberty, and fortune, for having yielded then 
obedience. 3 
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HIS crime, as Lyſias elſewhere explains it*, conſiſted | 

in giving a man a wound with intention of putting him wi 
to death. Without this intention, he ſays, there could be 
no deliberate malice or deſign; for the law ſuppoſes no man to 
be of fo mean and filly a character, as to lay ſnares merely for 
bruiſing or maiming his adverſary.” The enormity of the wy 
intention rendered the giving of ſuch a wound, however 1 
ſlight, an offence againſt the ſtate itſelf; every citizen had a 


right to proſecute it, and the criminal was puniſhed with | q; 
baniſhment or death, | 


„„ 5c ee. 


« _ - 
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The perſon whom Lyſias defends againſt an accuſation of 15 17 
heinous a nature, had, in conjunction with another citizen, 1 
ranſomed an Athenian woman from the enemy. According 
to the barbarous ideas of the age, the priſoner, ſo ran- 
ſomed, became the ſlave of the ranſomers. They. determined 
to avail themſelves of this right, and to retain her as a 
common property. A quarrel, however, happened afterwards 
between them; they are again reconciled ;' and agree to 
their former rcſolution. But not long after, the defendant 
being intoxicated with 11quor, went to the houſe of his accuter, 
wounded him in a ſcuffle, and carried off the ſlave. This 


wound, Lyftas affirms, could not be given from malice, as 8 
their differences had already been adjuſted; and as the inftru- 104 


Ly ſias againſt Simons. 
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ment made uſe of, was not a weapon by which death 
could eaſily be inflicted, He endeavours to make out 
the ſame point by other obſervations and reaſonings, no 


leſs diſhonourable to the manners, than to the laws of 
Athens. | 


IN 


Defence of a CirIzzN accuſed of giving a Wound 
from Malice aforethought. 


T is wonderful, O Senators! he ſhould pretend, that we 

had not ſettled our differences; and though it be impoſſi- 
ble for him to deny his reſtoring the cart, the flaves, and 
whatever elſe belonging to me he had before received from 
the country, he ſhould yet perſiſt in averring falſehoods about 
this {trumpet whom we agreed to poſſeſs as a common pro- 
perty. For the whole tranſaction was brought about chiefly 
on her account; nor could we have treated in ſo ami- 
cable a manner, had not our common friends thoroughly 
reconciled us, - So entirely, indeed, was our diſagreement at 
an end, that I endeavoured to make him be appointed judge 
in the feſtival of Bacchus, that the renewal of our friendſhip 
might become public, by his adjudging the victory to my 
tribe. With theſe views he declared himſelf a candidate, but 
failed of ſucceſs. Philinus and Diocles know I ſpeak the 


XK truth; 
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truth; and were they not diſqualified © for bearing witneſs in 
this trial, by having omitted to take the cuſtomary oath, you 
might be informed by them, that I exerted myſelf in his in- 
tereſt, and that on my account he intended to accept the office 
of judge. 

But granting I was his enemy (for I give up this point as 
leſs material), does it follow that J entered his houſe by vio- 
lence, and attempted to kill him? Let him explain why I did 
not kill him, when I had him ſo completely in my power, as 
to carry off his miſtreſs. Every one is ſenſible he might have 
been more readily diſpatched with a dagger than with the 
fiſt; yet he does not accuſe me of attacking him with a weapon, 
but pretends that he was ſtruck with a potſherd. It is al- 
ready evident, then, that there could be no malice in the caſe ; 
for we ſhould not otherwiſe have come thus unprepared, it 
being uncertain that we might find a potſherd in his houſe, or 
that, by ſuch an uncommon inſtrument of deſtruction, we might 
be enabled to effect his murder. 


It is acknowledged we were in liquor, and accompanied with 
boys and ſingers—Does this betoken any premeditated deſign 
againſt an enemy? It is impoſſible to believe it. But ſo un- 
rcaſonable is his behaviour, that he pretends to retain the price, 
while he keeps the girl. Then, at her inſtigation, he behaves 


* According to the form of judicial proceſs at Athers, the plaintiff was obliged to 
{wear, that he would bring no unjuſt accuſation z and, if the crime was of a public nature, 
that he would not be tempted by bribes or promiſes, or any other proſpect of advantage, 
to de ſiſt from the proſecution, The defendant alſo was obliged to ſwear, that his aaſwer 
mould be juſt and true, The oaths of both plaintiff and defendant, though dilltinguiſhed 
by a particular name, yet, as forming a ſtep in the judicial procedure, were denomi- 
nated by a common term; which being the ſame that Lyſias here applies to the witneſſes, 
ſeems to prove, that they alſo were required to take a previous cath, the neglecting of 


. which excluded them ever after from giving evidence in the cauſe, 


— 


with 
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with inſolence, and offers to ſtrike, while I ſtand on the defen- 
ſive; and ſhe, pretending affection to each alternately, endea- 
vours to ſecure the favour of both. Such was my moderation 
from the beginning, and ſuch it ſtill continues. But he, under 
the guidance of his unhappy genius, is not aſhamed to call a 
bloody noſe @ wound from malice; to be carried about in a lit- 
ter; to pretend to be miſerably afflicted at the loſs of a proſti- 


tute, whom, upon refunding the money I have expended, he 


may enjoy without a rival. 


As to the plot againſt his life, had any ſuch plot exiſted, he 
might have obtained ſufficient evidence by putting the woman 
to the torture. But this he declined ; though ſhe alone could 
beſt explain, whoſe property ſhe was ; whether I paid half her 
ranſom ; whether we were reconciled, or at variance ; whether 
I came by invitation to his houſe; and whether he did not offer 
violence to me before I lifted my hand againſt him. By her 
evidence, I ſay, all this might have been diſcovered : I there- 
fore entreat, that, whatever advantage would reſult to him 
from my declining her teſtimony, the ſame, from his refuſal, 
may be allowed to me. | 


Nor is it reaſonable to liſten to the pretence of her being free- 
born; her freedom is equally my concern, who paid half her 


ranſom ; and it would be ſtrange indeed, if, while in danger of | 


being expelled my country, I could not extort the truth from her 
whom I have purchaſed, and whoſe ſubmiſſion in every reſpect 
I have a right to command. And, ſurely, with more juſtice 


may ſhe be put to the queſtion on account of this proceſs, than 


be expoſed to ſale, becauſe delivered from the enemy; from 
whom, as they were willing to ranſom her, ſhe might, by va- 
rious means, have obtained her liberty. But no ranſom can 
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Prevail on our mortal foes, who defire not our wealth, but 
rejoice in our exile. Admit not, therefore, this pretence, in 
which he triumphs, that ſhe is free-born; but rather declare 
him a ſlanderer, who, rejecting the eaſieſt means of diſcover- 
ing the truth, has thus artfully attempted to deceive you. 


Nor ought you to regard the appeal to his ſervants, whom 
he gives up to the torture, as more credible than the evidence 
which I have offered. What they could ſay of the matter, is 
granted on both ſides—but whether we came by deſire ;—whe- 
ther I was the firſt to offer violence ;—1is what ſhe alone can 
declare, Beſides, his ſervants might either through ignorance 
miſtake the truth, or through partiality pervert it. But ſhe 
was our common property, and being intereſted in the whole 
tranſaction, no circumſtance could eſcape her attention, If 
there is any danger from her evidence, it is on my ſide; me 
ſhe injured—with regard to him ſhe is blameleſs : Yet I deſire 
her teſtimony, while he rejects it. You ought not, therefore, 
O Senators ! too haſtily to credit his report; but conſidering 
that my country and my life are at ſtake, receive that evi- 
dence of which the ſubject admits, and be ſatisfied. It is with 
good reaſon, O Senators! that I am uneaſy at being expoſed to 
ſuch danger for a proſtitute and a ſlave. What evil have I 
committed againſt the ſtate, or this accuſer ? Which of the ci- 
tizens have I injured ? My character is well known, and the 
envy of thoſe whom it reproaches has alone occaſioned this 
accuſation, In the name of your children and wives, and the 
Gods, protectors of this country! I ſupplicate your pity; 
throw me not into the hands of my enemy, nor involve me in 
endleſs calamities. I have not merited baniſhment from my 
.country ; nor ought the falſe pretences of this accuſer to ſubject 
me to ſo dreadful a puniſhment. 
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HIS Oration is the more intereſting, having been ſpoken 
before the court of Areopagus. The ſubje& to which 
it relates, as well as the manner in which it is handled, proves 
the ſhocking and univerſal depravity of the moſt improved 
people of Greece. The reaſoning, though ſubtle, is clear, and 
the language rather ſevere than elegant ; but both well adapted. 


to the manly taſte and nice diſcernment of the judges to whom 
they are addreſſed. 


The Areopagus being the court of higheſt dignity in Athens, 
and that which not only declared the laws, but regulated the 
manners, and inſpected the lives of the citizens; we may con- 
ſider every thing ſaid before it as the voice of the ſtate itſelf. 
Nothing deemed licentious (according to the ideas of that age), 
or contrary to good manners, could be admitted there. This 
renders the pleadings before that court the moſt undoubted 
evidence of the ſentiments and character of the Athenians *. 


4 See Archbiſhop Potter's Archzologia, vol. i. c. 26. ; and vol, ii. c. 9. 


IN 
Defence of a Cirizxx, accuſed by Sion of giving 


him a Wound from Malice aforethought. 


HOUGH long acquainted with the peculiar profligacy 
of Simon's character, I could never have ſuſpected him 


to be ſo audacious as to affirm, with the moſt ſolemn oaths, 


before this reſpeCtable tribunal, that he has ſuffered from me 
thoſe very injuries which he is conſcious of having himſelf 
inflicted. But had his complaint been brought before any 
other judges, I ſhould be ſtill more unhappy. I know the 
effect of the preparations and chicane which too often prevail 
in courts of juſtice; and am not ignorant of the many unfore- 
ſeen accidents to which a defendant is expoſed. From you, 
however, O Senators! I have no danger to fear; your candour 
emboldens me to expect a fair and equitable deciſion. What 
alone gives me pain 1s, that in the courſe of this defence, I ſhall 
be obliged to deſcend into many particulars, which are un- 
worthy of you to hear, and of me to deſcribe; particulars 
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which I ſhould rather have buried in eternal ſilence, than ſub- 
mit to the ridicule of relating before a numerous audience, 


had not Simon, to complete his wrongs, ſubjected me to the 


cruel neceſſity of encountering the public ſcorn. Compelled 
as I am, by his malice, to undertake a diſagreeable taſk, I 


ſhall execute it with fidelity and truth. If convicted of the 
crime laid to my charge, I ſhall ſolicit no protection, crave no 
favour; but, ſhould I fully juſtify myſelf againſt the falſe 
imputations of my accuſer, I entreat, that, though the ſim- 
plicity of my attachment ſhould appear inconſiſtent with the 
gravity of my years, you may not allow this circumſtance to 
lower me in your eſteem. To feel is common to all; but he 
is truly great who bears his misfortunes with patience and 
fortitude. That Simon has afforded me an opportunity of 
exerciſing theſe virtues, will appear from what I ſhall briefly 


relate. 
We were rivals, O Senators! for the friendſhip of Theo- 
dotus, a youth of Platæa. I fought to obtain his favour by 


good offices; but Simon, in a prepoſterous manner, endea- 
voured to extort it by force. It would be tedious for me to 


deſcribe all that the youth ſuffered from his violence ; but his 
injuries againſt myſelf it is proper you ſhould hear. Being 
informed that Theodotus had come one evening to my houſe, 
he arrived there drunk in the night; and, having forced open 
the doors, violently thruſt himſelf into the women's apart- 
ment, regardleſs of the preſence of my ſiſter and her daughters, 
whoſe manners were ſo modeſt and reſerved, that, without 
bluſhing, they could not even meet the looks of our ſlaves, 

Thoſe who had accompanied him in this frantic expedition, 


drunk as they were, at length began to be ſhocked at his 
2 brutality ; 
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brutality ; and reflecting on the groſs impropriety of his thus 
intruding upon free women and maids, forcibly dragged him 
from the houſe. 

But Simon, far from repenting of this inſult, having diſ- 
covered where Theodotus and I were at ſupper, fell upon a 
contrivance the moſt abſurd and unaccountable, and which, if 
you were not already acquainted with his madneſs, would al- 
together exceed belief. He called me out, threatened and 
attempted to beat me, and when I prepared to defend myſelf, 
he ſtepped aſide, and began to pelt me with ſtones, He for- 
tunately miſſed his aim at me, but broke Ariſtocritus's head, 
who had accompanied him ; but, however provoked at theſe 
indignities, O Senators ! I thought it moſt prudent to conceal 
my diſgrace, By ſecking redreſs, I muſt have expoſed myſelf 
to the contempt of my fellow-citizens ; for though it was con- 
ſiſtent with his character to commit ſuch injuries, it was un- 
worthy of mine to receive them; and if I had expoſed my mis- 
fortunes to public view, I muſt have ſubmitted to the ſneer of 
thoſe who delight in the calamities of every citizen, whoſe 
regular mode of life is a reproach to their own licentiouſ- 
neſs. 


I heſitated, at firſt, what meaſures to purſue in order to pre- 
vent future inſults; and at length reſolved upon voluntary 
| baniſhment. Accompanied by Theodotus (for I will conceal no 
part of the truth), I retired from Athens, and returned not 
hither, until I imagined that Simon had leiſure to repent of 
his paſt conduct, and totally to forget the ſentiments which had 
occaſioned it. | 


No ſooner was he informed of our arrival, than he 


began to conſpire againſt Theodotus. He hired a houſe 
J. | l in 
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in the neighbourhood of that belonging to Lyfimachus, 
where the youth commonly lodged; and having invited his 
friends to dinner, and intoxicated them with wine, he placed 
centinels at his door with injunctions to ſeize Theodotus as 
as ſoon as he appeared. When his meaſures had been thus 
concerted, I returned by accident from the Pireum, and, 
in paſſing, called upon Lyſimachus. After a ſhort viſit, I 
walked out with Theodotus. Then Simon and his company, 
though intoxicated with liquor, yet intent on their purpoſe, 
violently ſet upon us. The wiſeſt of them, indeed, dechned 
Joining in the aſſault ; but Simon, with Theophilus, Protarchus 
and Antocles, endeavoured to lay hold of Theodotus, who 


eſcaped by running off, and leaving his cloak in their 


hands. I imagined they could not overtake him; and that as 
ſoon as they met any paſſenger on the road, they would, 
through ſhame, deſiſt from the purſuit. I therefore went a 
different way, deſirous by every method to avoid a ſquab- 
ble, which I was ſenſible muſt at all events have diſgraced 
me: and in that place where the libel aſſerts the fray to 
have happened, Simon was neither wounded on the head, nor 
did he receive any other injury, as will appear by the teſti- 
mony of thoſe who were preſent. The witneſſes, You hear 
then, O Senators! that it was not I who laid ſnares for him, 
but he who aſſaulted me. Theodotus afterwards eſcaped to a 
fuller's ſhop, from which Simon dragged him by violence, 
piteouſly lamenting his fate, and appealing to the juſtice of the 
ſpectators. The number-of theſe augmenting, they began to 
take compaſſion on the youth, and to ſhew reſentment 

againſt the aſſailants, who, inſenſible to ſhame, and ſtubborn 
in villany, beat not only Molon the fuller, but ſeveral 


3 others 
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others who attempted to reſcue the unhappy victim. Hav- 
ing thus obtained the victory, and carried off their prize, 
I again happened to fall in with them, as they were 
paſſing the houſe of Lampon. Though alone, I thought 
it unworthy of me to ſee the youth thus lawleſely inſulted 
before my eyes, and I determined to relieve him. I aſked 
them what reaſon they could give for their violence; they 
anſwered me by blows.. This was the ſignal for the conteſt. 
Theodotus diſentangling himſelf, pelted them with ſtones; 1 
repelled the attack made on myſelf; the ſpectators took part 


with the injured; and in this brawl all of. us had our heads 
broken, BY 


When Simon's accomplices had leiſure to reflect on their 
paſt conduct, they ſincerely repented of it; and, the firſt op- 
portunity, confeſſed their fault, and entreated my forgiveneſs. 
From that time, four years are elapſed, during which, Si- 
mon, far from offering any accuſation againſt me, has lived 
in dread of the penalties of law. Perceiving, however, that I 
had lately been caſt in another action, and had the misfortune 
to incur your diſpleaſure, he has aſſumed new courage, 
and unſeaſonably brought againſt me this groundleſs complaint. 
I aſſert nothing but what the witneſſes will confirm. The 
witneſſes. 


I have now related the true ſtate of the affair; and the wit- 
neſſes have confirmed my report. I ſhould be glad that Simon 
were as much diſpoſed to confeſs the truth; you would then 
be enabled to determine this cauſe without farther trouble, 
But as candour is not to be expected from a man who is as 


regardleſs of truth, as of the oath which he has taken to declare 
| L1l2 „ 
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it, I muſt ſtill proceed to prove, that it is impoſſible his aſſertions 
ſhould be true. He pretends, that after he had paid Theodotus 
three hundred drachmas, the youth was artfully ſeduced by 
me from his attachment. Had this been the caſe, the law 
was open for Simon; he had a clear action againſt me; 
and having proved, by legal evidence, the manifeſt injury 
he had received, he might have obtained the moſt com- 
plete reparation, But inſtead of ſeeking redreſs in the 
manner pointed out by juſtice, he threatens, beats, and inſults 
us: breaks open my doors; riotouſly enters into my houſe; 
intrudes upon maids and free-women ; and during the 
tranquillity of night, occaſions a violent uproar in my family, 
This conduct, ſurely, belies his aſſertions. 


Conſider, how awkwardly the reſt of his ſtory hangs to- 
gether. He gave three hundred drachmas to Theodotus, and 
he acknowledges that his whole income amounts only to two 
hundred and fifty. Nor 1s he ſatisfied with ſaying, that he gave 
the money, but, ſupporting one falſehood by another, pre- 
tends likewiſe, to have again received it. This is, however, 
f poſſible, ſtill more abſurd than the reſt. For after we 
had ſuffered ſo many inſults to avoid reſtoring the three 
hundred drachmas, is it likely, that we ſhould afterwards 
voluntarily have returned him this money? But the 
whole is a trumped-up ſtory in order to deccive you. 
He pretends to have given the money, the better to palliate 
his aſſault upon Theodotus; and he acknowledges the re— 
covery of it, becauſe he is ſenſible of having neither writing 
nor witnelles to prove that ever it was given. 


Again, he alleges, that I ſeverely beat him before his own 
door: But I have proved, that he purſued Theodotus to above 


half 
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half a mile's diſtance from it, and was ſeen running by above 
two hundred perſons, who obſerved on him no marks of vio- 
lence. He pretends alſo, that I came to his houſe, threatened 
to put him to death, and ſtruck him with a potſherd. This is 
the wound from malice, which forms the ground of his preſent 
action againſt me. I am perſuaded, however, that not only you, 
O Senators ! who are acquainted with the nature of evidence, 
and capable of diſcovering the truth in caſes of the greateſt in- 
tricacy, but every man of common underſtanding muſt per- 
ceive the abſurdity of this allegation. If I had entertained the 
criminal intention of putting Simon to death, would I have 
ſought him in his own houſe, in open day, and encircled 
by his friends? I muſt have been mad indeed, to truſt 
myſelf unarmed and alone, amidſt a crowd of enemies; 
and voluntarily expoſe myſelf to the violence of a man, 
who had broken through every law in order to inſult 
me. Did he not force his way into my houſe, enter into 


the women's apartment, and with unheard-of inſolence call 


me forth from the company of my friends? On this oc- 
caſion, as you have been already informed, I conſidered his 
inſolence as my own misfortune, and rather than appear in a 
ridiculous light to my fellow-citizens, patiently endured it. 
But afterwards, it ſeems, J abandoned this peaceable ſyſtem, and 
by coming to Simon's houſe to ſtrike him with a potſſerd, 
now proved myſelf deſirous to meet that contempt which I had 
before been fo ſolicitous to avoid. If Theodotns, indeed, had 
been in his houſe, when 1t 1s pretended that I came there, I 
might poſſibly have tranſgreſſed the rules of my uſual modera- 
tion, and Simon's pretence would reſt on lome ſhadow of pro— 
bability. But the youth is not ſaid to have been there; nor had 


he 
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he the ſmalleſt communication with him; for of all mankind, 
he deteſted him the moſt. We had tranſported ourſelves from 
the city to avoid the injuries of Simon, and as ſoon as we re- 
turn to it, we repair to his houſe to find him. This is equally 
conſiſtent with the reſt of the contrivance. Intending to put 


my adverſary to death, I come to his houſe without friends 


or aſſiſtants, accompanied only by Theodotus, whoſe years 
diſqualified him for being of any material ſervice to me in 
the execution of my deſign, though not for being put to the tor- 
ture, and bearing evidence of any injury which I might com- 
mit. Nor did I ſeek to find Simon alone, or in the night; but 
at mid-day, in the company of his friends, who ſeize and 
beat me. If there was any malice aforethought, or deſign, 
in my whole conduct, it muſt have been directed, not to the 
wounding of my adverſary, but againſt my own perſon. 


By what happened in the fray itſelf, it is eaſy to diſcover 
his falſehood. Theodotus no ſooner got rid of the aſſailants, 
than, leaving his garment, he betook himſelf to flight. And 
is it natural to regard thoſe who fly as the aggreſſors, or 
thoſe who purſue ? Are ſuch as ſeek to avoid an injury 
to be condemned, and not thoſe who endeavour to inflict 
it? This 1s no ſpecious reaſoning, but founded on fac. 
The witneſſes have. proved, that Theodotus was dragged 
from the road, and carried off by force; as for me, that 
I anxiouſly avoided being concerned in the ſquabble, took 
a different road, and again falling in with the rioters, 
and interceding for my friend, was rudely beat and in- 
ſulted. Strange indeed! that my prudent conduct ſhould end 
in this cruel treatment. If the affair had happened contrary 
to what the witneſſes have repreſented, if having. really 

laid 
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laid ſnares for Simon, I had attacked and wounded him ; in that 
caſe, to what calamities muſt I have been expoſed, when even, 
at preſent, after ſuffering ſo much from private malice, I am 
ſtill in danger of public vengeance; when I am expoſed to 


be driven from my country, and my whole property is at 
ſtake ? 


But what is moſt remarkable in this tranſaction is, that 
Simon, after being not only deluded by my artifice, but 
inſulted by my violence, ſhould for four whole years maintain 
an uninterrupted ſilence. During all that time, he brought no 
complaint againſt me. The reſentment of another man on ſuch 
an occaſion, would have broken out at once. After being 
injured in fo delicate a point, and when the injury had been | 
heightened by every circumſtance which could render it painful, N 
he would no longer have kept any meaſures with his enemy. 4 
But Simon feels not like other men; he is excluded from 14 
that object which he moſt deſired to poſſeſs; he is attacked and 
inſulted, and yet under all thoſe injuries, remains, during 6. 1 
four years, in a ſtate of calm inſenſibility. ; 


I am perſuaded,” O ſenators! that I have not only juſtified t 
myſelf, but proved that I was entitled to accuſe my adver- | 
ſary. Yet ſuch is my temper, that though I had the cleareſt | 
aCtion againſt him, I was unwilling on ſuch an occaſion to 1 
make uſe of it; the ſubject of the conteſt appeared too flight \ 
and inconſiderable, to give riſe to a proſecution for banithing my WY. 
fellow-citizen from his country. Nor did | ever imagine, that | | 
the law regarded any wound as from malice aforetbought, which | 

had not been given with intention to murder. Who could AP 
be ſo contemptible as previoully to deliberate about giving his | | 43 bf 

| enemy {10 | 
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enemy a wound? The law ſuppoſes nobody capable of this 
exceſs of meanneſs. It puniſhes with baniſhment, not thoſe 
who in a moment of temporary frenzy break one another's 
heads, (elſe how many muſt be driven from their country ?) 
but ſuch as wound a fellow-citizen with a deliberate in- 
tention of depriving him of his life. Though the villain 
has not accompliſhed his deſign, he is juſtly puniſhed 
for having contrived it. This is the ſpirit of your laws; 
and thus have you often interpreted them. And ſurely 
it would be cruel indeed to baniſh a man from his country 
on account of a drunken ſquabble, an inſtance of filly 
obſtinacy about ſome frivolous object, a ſenſeleſs love quarrel, 
or other ridiculous diſpute, of which every man of ſenſe, 
upon ſober reflection, is aſhamed. 


Simon, by this cauſe, has given us an opportunity of ad- 
miring the ſingularity of a character, which unites two diſpo- 
ſitions, commonly deemed incompatible. It is the part of a 
ſimple good-natured man to be a lover; and a ſycophant is a 
ſynonimous term with a cruel abandoned villain. But here 
we ſee the weakneſs of love united with the wickedneſs of 
revenge. Were I permitted, O Senators! to give a full 
account of this man's behaviour, you would be convinced, that, 
inſtead of proſecuting others, he ought at this moment to be 
ſtanding trial for his life. I ſhall offer but one ſpecimen of his 
character, which you will not refuſe to hear, as it is an exact 
parallel to the audacity which he has diſcovered in the preſent 
proſecution. Alter the engagement at Corinth, he joined the 
army, when there was no longer occaſion for his ſervice. 
Yet ſcarcely had he arrived, when aſſuming a ſuperiority over 
ins fellow-ſoldiers, he quarrelled with his captain Laches, and 

„ even 
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even beat him; on which account he was diſmiſſed from the 
ſervice with diſgrace, I could ſay more on the ſame ſubject, 
were I permitted, before this tribunal, to mention any parti- 
culars not immediately connected with the libel. But you need 
only conſider, that Simon broke into my houſe, purſued, and 
dragged us from the road. Remembering theſe outrages, you 
can never permit me, through the artifices of a baſe accuſer, 
to be baniſhed from my country; a country, in the ſervice of 
which, I have ſpared neither perſon nor eſtate ; for which I 
have chearfully incurred every expence, and encountered every 


danger ; and towards which the behaviour of my forefathers 


has ever been irreproachable. I am entitled therefore to your 
pity and protection, not only for being expoſed to the vengeance 
of an enraged adverſary, but becauſe I have been compelled to 


deſcend to a refutation of ſuch an ignominious charge. 
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TY this diſcourſe, Diogeiton is accuſed of defrauding his own 
_ grandchildren, The charge is fully proved, and with 
ſuch circumſtances as tend to aggravate its enormity.. Many 


things are mentioned in the courſe of the pleading, which 


throw light on the manners and character of the Athenians, 
They who diſcovered ſo little humanity in political contentions, 
weeped like children at the cruelty of Diogeiton. In this 
diſcourſe, we may alſo obſerve the reſerved behaviour of the 
Athenian women ; the immenſe profits of commerce in that 


age; and the extraordinary cheapneſs of living in Athens. 
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1 
On an Indictment againſt Diocriton. 


F the ſubject of this diſpute, Athenians ! were a matter of 
little moment, I ſhould not have adviſed the claimants to 


trouble you on this occaſion; for nothing ſurelyc an be 


more diſgraceful, than a lawſuit between perſons {o nearly 
related. It not only diſhonours thoſe who commit wrongs, 
but even lowers in the public eſteem thoſe who ſcem too for- 
ward to reſent them. Yet as this deſtitute and unhappy family 
have ſought protection in me, their kinſman, againſt the un- 
natural cruelty of their own grandfather, by whom they have 
been deprived of their whole fortune, and reduced to beggary 
and ruin, I thought myſelf bound to compenſate the worthleſſueſs 
of one relation by the ſervices of another, and to offer them every 
aſſiſtance in my power. At firſt, however, both for their ſakes and 


for my own (for 1 am married to hei ſiſter, who is allo the 


? 
or 4 — 
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grand-daughter of Diogeiton) I uſed my endeavours to make the 
parties ſubmit their differences to arbitrators, ſincerely deſirous 
they might never become public. But Diogeiton, although 
the proofs of his villany were incontravertible, diſregarded every 
propoſal of reconciliation ; and as he ſtill prefers to ſubmit to the 
dangers of a judicial proceſs, rather than reform his paſt conduct, 

and remove the juſt grounds of this diſhonourable complaint, 
I requeſt, that if I ſhall convict him of having ſo treated his 
own grandchildren as no one ought to deal with his enemies, 
you will afford them that redreſs which they demand; if I fail 
ir this point, repoſe your confidence in Diogeiton, and let me 
ever loſe your eſteem. The matter happened as follows. 


Diodotus and Diogeiton were brothers, by the ſame father 
and mother. Upon the death of their parents, they divided 
| the moveable property, but cultivated the land in common. 
. | Diodotus alſo applied himſelf to commerce, by which, having 
realized a handſome fortune, he was perſuaded by Diogeiton, 
to take in marriage his only daughter, and his own niece. Of 
this marriage there are two ſons and a daughter. Diodotus, 
[| | ſeveral ycars after his marriage, being ſummoned by Thra- 
} ſyllus to join the army as a foot ſoldier, ſent for his wife, 
5 who was alſo his niece, and for her father, his full brother, 
„ and both the uncle and grandfather of his children; and think- 
1 ing that, on account of all theſe connexions, Diogeiton was 
| | the moſt proper perſon to be guardian to his children, he gave 
5 him his teſtament, and depoſited with him five talents of 
ſilver. He ſhowed him alſo, that he had put out at intereſt 
1 ſeven talents and forty mins, and that there were a thouſand 


Tl | | | h | drachmas 
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drachmas owing him in Cherſoneſus. He then acquainted 
him, that if he himſelf ſhould be unfortunate in the expedition, 
it was his will to leave his wife and daughter each a talent, and 
beſides that, twenty minz and thirty ſtaters to the latter, 
Having thus ſettled his affairs, and exchanged duplicates 
with his brother, he went to accompany Thraſyllus, and 
not long after his departure, died at Epheſus. Diogeiton, con- 
cealing this event from his wife, opened the ſeal of the papers 
whach were left with him, pretending that the contents had 
been given him in order to purchaſe certain foreign commo- 
dities for Diodotus. But, at length, the death of his brother 
became public, the accuſtomed rites were paid to his memory, 
and Diogeiton with his family ſtill remained a full year in the 
Pireum, where all their proviſions had been ſtored up. But 
no ſooner did theſe begin to fail, than he ſent the children to 
the city, and gave their mother in marriage with a portion of 
five thouſand drachmas, which is one thouſand leſs than her 
huſband had left her. Eight years afterwards, the eldeſt 
of the children having arrived at manhood, Diogeiton 
called both of them, and declared their father had only 
left them twenty minæ of ſilver, and thirty ſtaters. I have 
long maintained you, ſaid he, at my own expence, and 
whilſt I was able, you were welcome; now my circum- 
ſtances are changed; do you, therefore, who have reache:! 
man's eſtate, conſider how to provide for yourſelf.“ Har- 
ing theſe things, they were confounded, and in tears returned 
to their mother, with whom they came to me, pitcoully 
afflicted with their misfortunes, and miſerably baffled of their 
hopes ; lamenting, and entreating me not to permit them to Le 


deprived of their father's fortune, reduced to beggary, and in- 
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ſulted by their kinſman, but to protect them for their ſiſters 
ſake, and their own. It is impoſſible to conceive the impreſſion 
which that melancholy ſcene occaſioned in my family. The 
mother inſiſted that I ſhould convene her father and friends ; 
ſaying, that though ſhe had never been accuſtomed to ſpeak in 
the preſence of men, yet the weight of her preſent misfortunes 

- would oblige her to diſburden her mind. I went immediately to 
complain of this affair to Hegemon, who had married Diogeiton's 
daughter by a ſecond wife. I waited alſo on the other friends 
of the family to deſire their preſence; and adviſed Diogeiton 
to prepare to defend himſelf againſt fo grievous an accuſation. 
At firſt he refuſed to appear, but was afterwards with difficulty 
prevailed on by his friends to give attendance. When we were 
aſſembled, ſhe aſked him what could be his intention in dealing 
ſo cruelly with the children: “ You who are the brother of 
their father, my father, their uncle and grandfather; if you 
had no reſpect for the ſentiments of mankind, you ought to 
have dreaded the Gods. You received in depoſit five talents at 
vour brother's departure; of the truth of which I am ready, 
in any place you think proper, to make oath, in the pre- 
ſence of my children. Nor am I of ſuch an avaricious diſpoſition, 
as for the ſake of money, to die imprecating vengeance on my 
own children, or endeavouring unjuſtly to deprive my father of 
his wealth.“ She alſo convicted him of having received the bills 
for ſeven talents and three thouſand drachmas; and of this ſhe 
produced a written account, of which ſhe had obtained poſſeſſion 
by an accident: for as the ſlaves were removing her furniture 
from Colyttus to the houſe of Phædrus, the boys happened to 
find a ſmall book, which had been left behind, and which con- 
tained this account; and they had brought it to their mother, 
| 8 | She 
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She proved likewiſe, that he had got ſecurity for an hundred 
minæ lent at intereſt; that he had procured from his brother 
another ſum of two thouſand drachmas, and houſchold-furniture 
to a conſiderable amount; and that, in payment of money 
advanced by his brother, he received an annual freight of corn 
from Cherſoneſus. And you, who obtained poſſeſſion of all 
this property only for the benefit of the children, —thoſe very 
children, born of your own daughter, have you driven in rags 
from your houſe, without ſhoes, attendant, covering, garments ; 
without any part of thoſe conveniencies which their father left 
them, or any ſhare of that wealth which he entruſted to your 
care. Yet you bring up the children of my ſtepmother in 
wealth and ſplendour; nor ſhould I complain, did you not 
injure mine, expelling them diſgracefully your houſe; and, 
though amply provided for by their father, reducing them to 
beggary and diſtreſs: in ſuch a conduct neither reverencing the 
Gods, nor reſpecting me your daughter; remembering not 
your brother and benefaQtor, but ſacrificing every connexion 
to the gratification of a ſordid paſſhon.” Many wonderful and 
pathetic expreſſions, O Judges ! were on this occaſion employed 
by the woman; and all preſent were ſo much affected at 
what ſhe ſaid, and ſo enraged againſt the crimes of Diogeiton, 
that ſeeing the miſery of the children, remembering their fa- 
ther, and reflecting how difficult it is to find a man truly faith- 
ful even among the neareſt relations, they were unable to 
ſpeak, and mingling tears with the ſufferers, returned home in 
filence. Let this be proved by the witneſſes. The witneſſes. 


I entreat you, O Judges! ſeriouſly to reflect on theſe cireum- 
ſtances; you will then extend your pity to the calamities of the 
children, and regard their oppreſſor as an object of public 
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hatred and reſentment. Diogeiton's conduct tends to ſet all 
mankind at variance; to diflolve the deareſt ties; to excite 
hatred and ſuſpicion where confidence ought moſt to prevail ; 
and to leave us at our death no more hopes of remembrance 
or affection from our neareſt relations, than from our greateſt 
enemies. At firſt he denied the facts laid to his charge; and 
when afterwards compelled to confeſs them, he had no excuſe, 
but the pretence of having expended, during the courſe of 
eight years, in the maintenance of two boys and a girl, the 
ſum of ſeven talents of ſilver, and five thouſand drachmas. At 
a loſs, however, how to make out this account, he reckons 
five oboli a-day for delicacies. As for ſhoes, hair-dreſling, and 
cleaning clothes, he kept no monthly or annual account, but 
computes, that, in all, they coſt him above a talent. He ex- 
pended five-and-twenty minæ in erecting a monument to the 
memory of their father, and the half of this too he places to 
their account. For ſixteen drachmas he bought a lamb for the 
feſtival of Bacchus, the half of which expence he ſtates to the 
children, Though this is but a ſmall circumſtance, it evidently 
diſcovers his villany. In the other feſtivals and ſacrifices he 
expended for the children tour thouſand drachmas, and other 
ſums in ſuch abundance, that he appears to have been ap— 
pointed their manager in order to give them figures * inſtead 
of money, to make them poor inſtead of rich, and to turn 
that reſentment which they owed the enemies of their father, 
againſt the man who had deprived them of their father's 
fortune. Had he acted, however, as the law enjoins, he 


© The Greeks, not making uſe of linen, gave much employment to ſullers. 


f Tea EA aAUT0; UNITE TWV XENPARTWY. The original words ſ:gnify Hitters inſtead of money, 
and prove that Lyſias did not always avoid the clinguant when it fell in his way, 
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might have let their houſe for a conſiderable ſum; or, laying 
out their money in land, have maintained them with the pro- 
duce; in either of theſe caſes, they would now be in as af- 
fluent circumſtances as any of their fellom- citizens . But 
it is plain that he did not wiſh to make their wealth more 
conſpicuous by converting it into land, as this would only have 
defeated his own intereſted ſchemes. And, what is of all 
moſt ſtriking, when appointed to equip a galley in company 
with Alexides, ſon of Ariſtodicus, he pretends to have laid 
out forty-cight minæ, of which the one half is ſtated to the 
orphans, though the law exempts not only children from 
all public burdens, but even thoſe who have not arrived at 
more than one year above the age of majority. But, more 
ſevere than the law, their grandfather exacted from his own 
deſcendants the half of that expence to which he alone was 
obliged to ſubmit. He ſent alſo a trading ſhip to Adria with 
the value of two talents, and declared to his daughter, that it 
was at the riſk of her children ; but when it had not only re- 
turned in ſafety, but doubled the value of its cargo, he appro- 
priated the gain to himſelf. By ſuch conduct it is eaſy to give 
accounts, and to amaſs riches at the expence of others. But it 
is impoſſible, O Judges! to give a full detail of his villany; for 
I had no ſooner received his accounts, than, carrying witneſſes 
along with me to Ariſtodicus, the brother of Alexides (for he 
himſelf is dead), I aſked him, whether he could tell me 
the expence of the galley? He ſhewed me the account, and 
the whole only amounted to forty-eight minæ. Diogeiton, 
therefore, having contributed no more than twenty-four minæ, 
muſt have charged his grandchildren, not with the half, but 


© This is ſpoken, doubtleſs, like an orator, without a ſcrupulous regard to truth, 
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with the whole of what he expended. How then do yon 
imagine he would conduct himſelf in matters which required 
not the intervention of others, which he alone tranſacted, and 
where a diſcovery is hardly poſſible, when he has dared to de- 
fraud his grandchildren of twenty-four minæ in a buſineſs of 
the moſt public nature? The witneſſes. 


You have heard all theſe allegations now confirmed by the wit- 
neſſes; and in order, O Judges! to direct you to that deciſion 
which is moſt favourable for the defendant, I ſhall only take into 
account the money which he confeſſes to have received, ſeven ta- 
lents of ſilver, and forty minæ. I ſhall ſtate no intereſt for this 
ſum, but allow the whole expence to be deduced from the capital. 
I ſhall eſtimate this expence too, that is, the maintenance. of 
two boys, a girl, a pedagogue, and maid-ſervant, at a rate 
much above what it ever coſt any one of the citizens, calling it 
a thouſand drachmas in the year, which is only a little leſs 
than three drachmas a-day, and the whole in eight years will 
amount to eight thouſand drachmas. This ſum, therefore, is 
now to be ſubtracted from the ſeven talents of ſilver and forty 
minæ. The remainder is ſix talents of filver, which he is 
obliged to make good to the children; for he cannot prove that 
he was deprived of it by violence, that he loſt it by misfortune, 
or that he paid it to the creditors of his brother, 


About twenty-five pounds. 
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HE plaintiff had borne witneſs againſt Theomneſtus in a 

proſecution, in which the latter had been indicted for 
leaving his ſhield in the day of battle; a crime deemed of fo 
heinous a nature, that every citizen might accuſe him who was 
ſuſpected of it; and if the defendant was convicted, the law 
puniſhed him with perpetual 71famy, of which the effects 
were more ſevere than death itſelf. But, as generally happens 
when the ſeverity of the puniſhment exceeds the demerit of the 
offence, this rigorous ſentence was ſeldom inflicted. The 
Athenians having become more poliſhed and equitable, eluded 
an inſtitution as ancient as the time of Solon, when military 
virtues only were held in eſtimation; and Theomneſtus, 
though it is evident from the following diſcourſe that he was 


really guilty of the charge againſt him, yet eſcaped the rigour 
of the law, by being declared innocent of the fact. 


In the courſe of that trial, in which he was expoſed to fo 
formidable a danger, he reproached the plaintiff with having 
put to death his own father. 1 his cruel aſperſion, for which, 


as appears from the diſcourſe, there could be no foundation, 


was reſented by a proſecution in the inferior court, which 
belonged to cach particular tribe, wherein Theomneſtus was 
condemned to pay five hundred drachmas, the pecuniary puniſh- 
ment of ſuch as were convicted of ſlander. This ſentence, 
however, was not carried into execution, until it had been con— 
firmed by the ordinary judges, before whom the parties were 
admitted to a ſecond hearing. The ſpeaker ſhews the utmoſt 


reſentment 
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reſentment at the dreadful reproach that had been thirown on 
him: © It is a greater indignity,” ſays he, © to be calumniated 
for killing a father, than for throwing away a ſhield ; and for 
my part, I had much rather be infulted as a coward, than 
branded as a murderer.” The merit of the diſcourſe is not a 
little heightened by continual alluſions, ingeniouſly introduced, 
and applied to the notorious cowardice of Theomneſtus. 


T 


An Indictment of TuROMNESTus for Slander, 


CAN have no difficulty in finding witneſſes to confirm the 

truth of what I ſhall advance in the preſent cauſe; ſor 
many of you, who are now my judges, were yourſelves pre- 
ſent at the trial of Theomneſtus, You heard him accuſed of 
leaving his arms in the field of battle, and of thus forfeiting nis 
title of ever ſpeaking in the aſſembly. 


While I was declaring my evidence againſt him, he re- 
proached me with killing my father. Had he accuſed me of 
putting his own father to death, I ſhould have taken no offence 


(for his father was a man equally worthleſs and contemptible); 


or had he traduced me by any other opprobrious aſperſion. 
which the law has judged actionable, I ſhould have ſtill dil- 
regarded his calumny (for proceſſes of ſcandal are the proof of 


a litigious and illiberal mind); but he has accuſed me of put- 


ting to death a father who performed the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſer- 
vices. to you and to the republic, Loaded with ſo cruel a 
Tos reproach, 
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reproach, it would be unpardonable in me to keep ſilence 
my character and ſentiments prompt me to demand juſtice, 
and to diſcover, by the iſſue of this debate, whether, of all the 
citizens, you will allow Theomneſtus alone to violate the laws 
with impunity, both by his words and actions. 


I am at preſent thirty-three years of age: it is twenty years 
ſince you returned from baniſhment : therefore I could only be 
thirteen years old when the tyrants who baniſhed you put my 
father to death. At this early period, I knew not under what 
government I lived, and was even unacquainted with the meaning 


of an oligarchy. Incapable as I was of rendering my father 


any effectual ſervice, he yielded to his misfortunes. - Had I been 
of an age which enabled me to defend him, I ſhould moſt aſ- 
ſuredly have endeavoured to ſave his life at the riſk of my 


own; but there could be no poſſible motive for making me 


defire his death. His fortune it could not be; for I had an 
elder brother, who became my guardian, and who appropriated 
the whole inheritance to himſelf. It is not neceſſary to dwell 
on theſe circumſtances ; the bare mention of them is ſufficient. 
You are alrcady perſuaded of my veracity. However, you 


| ſhall hear the witneſſes confirm it. The witneſſes. 


Theomneſtus, though perhaps he may, not be bold enough 
to deny what has been ſo clearly verified in your preſence, 
may ſtill alledge the ſame defence before you which he had the 
impudence to make uſe of before the inferior court : he will 
tell you, that it is not actionable at law to ſay, that a man 
has killed his father ; that theſe are not the words of the ſta- 
tute, which only prohibits the calling him a murderer. But 
you, Athenians! will be of a different opinion, and pay leſs 


regard to words than to the things which they denote. It 
would 
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* 


would be infinite labour indeed, to collect, in every penal ſta- 
tute, all che words which have the ſame ſignification. The 
legiſlator therefore abandons this fruitleſs taſk, and expreſſes 
them all by one. As to you, Theomneſtus ! you would ſum- 
mon into court him who ſhould reproach you w2th beating your 
father or mother; but it he accuſed you of ſtriking the man who 
begot, or the Wweman who bore you, in this caſe you would 
think it folly to purſue him, becauſe he had avoided the ex- 
preſs words of the ſtatute! But I would gladly be informed by 
you (for in this matter you can both act and ſpeak with fingu- 
lar propriety), whether, if it were ſaid that you had thrown 
away your ſhield, while the words in the law are, F any one is 
reproached with having caſt away his ſhield, you would ima- x 
gine yourſelf no ways intereſted in the calumny thus expreſſed, | 
becauſe throwing and coſting are things totally different? Nor, 

ſurely, were you one of the eleven judges in Athens, could you 

heſitate in diſmiſſing a culprit brought before you, accuſed of 

carrying off a coat, or ſtripping his neighbour of his cloke ; be- 

cauſe in the ſtatute againſt theft there is no mention of ſuch a 

criminal. Nay, had he been ſeized in the very act of carrying 

off a girl, unleſs he were accuſed as a robber, you muſt un- 

queſtionably acquit him, if you continue thus to battle with. 


words, without regarding their ſignification. 


I am perſuaded, Athenians ! that indifference or indolence has 
prevented him from ever hearing a trial before the Areopagus. 
When a criminal cauſe is carried on before that reſpectable tri- 
bunal, the parties do-not expreſs themſelves in the words of the 
ſtatute, but in the very terms in which I have been reproached. 
The plaintiff ſwears that the defendant has killed ſuch a perſon ; 
the defendant, that he has not killed him: Yet the former is 
OOO 2 5 not 
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not nonſuited becauſe he has neglected to make uſe of the word 
murder, nor is the latter acquitted becauſe this word has not 
been applied to him. But where is the difference between this 
caſe and mine? Even you, Theomneſtus ! purſued Dionyſus | 
for ſaying you had thrown away your ſhield, though in the 
law there is no mention of throwing, The law ſays, if any 
one reproach another with having caſt away his ſhield, he 
ſhall be fined five hundred drachmas. Why will you interpret 
the laws as I do, when it ſerves your own purpole; and when 
it agrees not with your deſign, take them in a different 
meaning ? Do you think yourſelf ſo ſkiltul as to elude the laws, 
or ſo powerful as to overcome them? Ought you not rather to 
be aſhamed of expecting any particular favour, not on account 
of the ſervices which you pretend to have rendered the re- 
public, but on account of the lenity which has hitherto been 
ſhewu to your crimes? You may now read the law '. The law. 


There can be no doubt, Athenians! that all of you are 
ſufficiently convinced of the juſtneſs of my obſervations ; but of 
ſo unhappy a genius is Theomneſtus, that I queſtion whether 
he yet underſtands them. I ſhall endeavour then to teach 
him by ſome farther examples, that he may at length leave 
the court ſo fully inſtructed, as never to haraſs you any more, 
Read the law of Solon. The law ig read, It is ſaid in this 
law, that if the court of Heliza think proper, the criminal be 
likewiſe /et for five days in the flocks, But what was then 
called ſetting in the flocks, we now, Theomneſtus ! call con- 
fining in word, Now, if the criminal who had been thus 
puniſhed ſhould raiſe an action againſt the eleven judges, when, 
the term of their juriſdiction being expired, their conduct 


i Said to the clerk. 
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came to be ſubmitted to public examination; if he ſhould 
allege againſt them, that they had ordered him to be confined 
in wood, inſtead of being ſet in the flocks, as the law direas, 
would not all the world declare him a madman *? 


And if Theomneſtus has not a head of lead, he muſt ſurely 
now be able to conceive, that though old phraſes be aboliſhed, 
and new ones ſubſtituted in their place, the things denoted by 
them ſtill remain as before. If he has arrived at this degree 
of underſtanding, he will diſcover it by his conduct; he will 
remain ſilent, and walk peaceably out of court; but if he is 
unwilling of his own accord to hearken to reaſon, I hope you 
will compel him to it by your decree. For it is a greater in- 
dignity, Athenians ! to be reproached with killing a father, 
than with throwing away a ſhield ; and, for my own part, I 
would rather ſubmit to every imputation of cowardice, than 
be accounted acceſſary to the death of my father. 


When Theomneſtus ſtood trial for a matter of much leſs 
moment, he, even though guilty of the charge imputed to him, 
not only excited your compaſſion, but perſuaded you to inflict 
diſgrace on his accuſer. Shall I then, who ſaw him act in ſuch 
a manner as you all know too well for me to deſcribe, ſhall J, 
who never threw away my own ſhield, who have been accuſed 
of a crime the moſt unnatural and enormous, and who, if he 
is now acquitted, muſt ever he under the ſame cruel imputation, 
while he himſelf, though condemned in the preſent action, 
would not ſuffer a puniſhment in any degree equal to his crimes; 
ſhall I, in theſe-circumſtances, neither excite your compaſſion, 


& Some other examples follow of the ſame kind, which, as they turn entirely upon 
the different modes of exprefling the ſame thing in the Greek language at differenc 


periods of time, I have thought it improper to tranſlate, | 
8 | | nor 
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nor obtain even Juſtice from your decree? What is my offence? 
How have I incurred your diſpleaſure? Is it that I am guilty 
of ſo black a crime? You will not venture to ſay ſo. Has 
Theomneſtus or his anceſtors more merit with the ſlate than 


my anceſtors and myſelf ? He dares not pretend it. Amla 


cowardly ſycophant, who would take advantage of the warmth 
of a brave man who had reproached me with throwing away 
my arms? This never was my reputation among the citizens. 
Conſider, Athenians! you have already given a ſingular ex- 
ample of your clemency towards Theomneſtus, at the expence 
of the brave Dionyſius. This man, fo diſtinguiſhed for his 
military ſervices, ſaid to his companions as he retired from 
court, © We have, indeed, been engaged in a moſt miſerable 
expedition : Many of us periſhed in the field, and thoſe who 


returned with arms in their hands, are condemned as falſe 


witneſſes againſt the cowards who baſely betrayed them.” 
Surely it had been better for Dionyſius to periſh in the day of 
battle, fighting bravely againſt the enemies of his country, than 
to ſurvive, and be diſgraced by his countrymen. 


But, having condemned him for uttering even a juſt reproach, 
you cannot acquit Theomneſtus, who has calumniated me with 
the utmoſt injuſtice in a matter of ſo great conſequence. For 
what calamity is more intolerable, than to be accuſed of com- 
mitting the moſt dreadful enormity againſt ſuch a ſather as 
mine ? He often led you forth to war ; he ſhared in all your 
hardſhips and dangers; he never endeavoured to uſurp any 
ſuperiority over his fellow-citizens, nor once yielded to your 
enemies; and after living ſixty-ſeven years with honour, he 
ſuffered death from a tyrannical faction, for his unſhaken at— 
tachment to the public liberty. It is his cauſe which I now 


plead), 


| 
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plead, it is my father who is injured and inſulted, and who 
now craves your protection; and you are bound by the moſt 
ſacred obligations not to reject his requeſt. For what could 
excite in his mind more inexpreſſible anguiſh, than to have 
his death transferred from thoſe who murdered him and perſe- 
cuted you, and charged to the unnatural guilt of his own 
children ? What could more wound the heart of a man, whoſe 
trophies of victory are ſtill diſplayed in your temples, while 
the arms both of Theomneſtus and his father adorn the tem- 
ples of your enemies? So natural is cowardice to the whole 
race, Robuſt and ſtately in their perſons, they deſerve your 
utmoſt indignation ; the vigour of their bodies is rendered uſe- 


leſs by the timidity of their fouls, 


I underſtand that he is to urge in his defence, that he ſo 
ſhamefully traduced me, not through premeditated defign, but 
in the warmth of anger and reſentment ; provoked, forſooth, 
becauſe I concurred in giving the ſame evidence with Dionyſus. 


But the law admits not anger as an excule for calumny. Who- 


ever is accuſed of this crime, has but one alternative, to prove 
the injuſtice of the charge, or ſubmit to puniſhment. For 
my own part, I have twice borne witneſs to the ſame fact 
againſt Theomneſtus ; what I have ſeen I will ever declare; 
nor can I believe, that while you forgive ſuch as commit 


crimes, you will puniſh thoſe who detect them. I ſhall ſay 


no more, but only entreat juſtice againſt Theomneſtus 1n the 
preſent ation, than which none can ever be of more im- 
portance to me. It is founded, indeed, on a verbal injury; but 
by the decree which you paſs, you will cither approve my 
duty towards my father, or condema me as his murderer. 


4 


3 


Let 
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Yet I was no ſooner of age, than, alone and unſupported, I ac- 
cuſed the thirty tyrants before the Areopagus, as the authors of 
this murder. This is the time to remember our paſt ſervices, 
and to repay them with your protection; in doing which, 
you will maintain inviolate your oaths, and enforce the laws. | 
of your country. 
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BOUT twenty years after the concluſion S 
ponneſian war, the Athenians, availing themſg 
the quarrels between their neighbours, began to re- aſſume the 
lead in Greece. But the recovery of their former power could 
not introduce their ancient manners.—Theſe were ſo fatally 
degenerated, that unleſs ſome meaſures were taken to reform 
them, the ſtate could not long be preſerved. It was therefore 
neceſſary to bring the government back to its firſt principles, 
and to check that fatal tendency to extreme equality and licen- 
tiouſneſs, which was ready to demoliſh every mound that the 
wiſdom of former ages had erected, 


The wiſeſt inſtitution at Athens, and that which chiefly tend- 
ed to reſtrain popular licence and diſorder, was a permanent 
council, compoſed of thoſe who had enjoyed the firſt offices of 
the republic, and acquitted themſelves with honour in the 
diſcharge of them. This council was called the Areopagus, 
from the place where it aſſembled; and the members were 
entruſted with ſuch great authority by Solon, that whoever 
conſidered their powers, was ready to deem Athens an ariſto- 
cracy. They had a general inſpection over the laws, as wel! 
as over the manners of the citizens: Religion fell under their 
juriſdiction * ; and no meaſure of any importance was under- 


2 Juſt. Mertyr. 
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taken without their approbation and concurrence*. While 
men of age and expericuce, who had already run their career 
of ambition, and obtained the higheſt honours which their 
country could conter, were inveſted with ſuch ample preroga- 
tives, the laws (Iſocrates affirms) preſerved their full vigour ; 
and no citizen having it in his power to injure another with 
impunity, all lived together in peace and friendſhip.—The rich 
lent their money to the poor, becauſe they were ſure it would 
be repaid them. The poor envied not the rich, becauſe they 
had nothing to fear from their injuſtice, A ſpirit of order, 
frugality, and moderation, was diſcernible in all their meaſures 


at home, and directed their conduct with regard to foreign 
ſtates. | 


But about an hundred years after the time of Solon, Pericles 
abridged the power of the Arcopagus, with a view to advance 
his favour with the people, who had long felt themſelves uneaſy 
under the rigorous diſcipline maintained by that court. By the 
management of that ſtateſman, the probation for becoming an 
Arcopagite, was rendered leſs ſevere than before; and men were 
inveſted with that character whoſe lives were a diſgrace to it. 


Vice gradually crept in, at firſt timid and concealed, but ſoon 


diſcovered itſelf with the utmoſt effrontery. The Arecpazites 
became equally acceſſible to preſents and to beauty *; and their 
deciſions fell into contempt. Such was the character of too 


many of them, when Ifocrates propoſed a reformation of the 
government. 


The Athenians, delivered from the reſtraint impoſed on 
them by the ſevere manners of the Areopagites, and having 
lately. ſhaken off the chains with which Sparta had confined 


„ Plutarch. in Solone, © Athen, Lib. g. 


them, 
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them, behaved like ſlaves eſcaped from their maſter, De- 
luded by theſe circumſtances which appeared ſo fortunate, they 
were ſtill farther intoxicated with their late ſucceſs by ſea and 
land*. They determined to deſtroy all lawful authority at 
home, while they tyranniſed over foreign ſtates. Iſocrates 
in vain exhorted them to abandon a ſyſtem, which, he aſſured 


them, would terminate in their ruin. They proceeded from 


one degree of licentiouſneſs to another, threw their domeſtic 
affairs into the utmoſt diſorder, and itirred up the ſocial war, 


which ended in a manner equally diſadvantageous and diſ- 
honourable *, 


«4 See Introduction to the Oration againſt Eratoſthenes. 
© See Diſcourſe on the Hiſtory of Greece. 


See Introduction to the Oration on the Peace, 
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Upon Reforming the Government of ArnENs. 


ANY will think it remarkable, that, in the preſent 

1 poſture of affairs, I ſhould have intimated the neceſſity 

of deliberating about the ſafety of the public. Where is 
the danger? What calamity threatens? Can our affairs be 
more proſperous ? Have we not two hundred ſhips of war? 
Secure by land, unrivalled on the ſea; are there not many 
allies ready to take arms in our cauſe, and numerous ſtates 
which regularly pay us their contributions, and acknowledge 
their dependance? In ſuch a favourable ſituation, what have 
we to dread ? It becomes our enemies alone to deliberate about 
ſafety.” While you are guided by ſuch principles of reaſon- 
ing, you muſt neceſlarily condemn as uſeleſs the taſk which 
I have undertaken, and continue to flatter yourſelves, that, 
by means of your ſuperior reſources and preſent power, all 
Greece will ſpeedily be ſubjected to your dominion. But this 
power and theſe reſources, form the principal ground of my 


5 appre- 
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apprehenſions. For the more advantageous the circumſtances 
of any people are, the more pernicious are the meaſures to 
which they are inclined, Their good fortune ſeduces and 
miſleads them, and their confidence betrays them into a con- 
duct which often proves fatal. Unmixed good or ill is not 
the lot of human nature. Wealth and power commonly 
bring folly in their train; and folly is attended by licenti- 
ouſneſs ; but the uſual companions of poverty are wiſdom and 
moderation; ſo that it is not eaſy to decide, whether we ovght 
to chooſe that our poſterity ſhould be left in poverty or 
affluence ; for that ſituation which ſeems the moſt unhappy, 
frequently turns out the moſt advantageous, 


We have numerous examples of this kind in private life. 
But in large ſocieties, and in nations, the reverſes of fortune, 
though leſs frequent, are more ſtriking and palpable. Thoſe 
of Athens and Sparta are alone ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe. 
When on the point of being exterminated by the Perſians, and 
reduced to the loweſt ebb of fortune, we were excited by the 
terror into which theſe circumſtances threw us, to give ſuch 
attention to our affairs, as not only completely re-eſtabliſhed 
them, but acquired us the leading power in Greece, But 
from this exaltation we were ſpeedily precipitated, and ſunk | 
into ſuch diſtreſs, that though we had once conceived our force 
to be irreſiſtible, we narrowly eſcaped ſervitude. Lacedæmon, 
from beginnings extremely feeble, was rendered by the force 
of exact diſcipline, and wiſe regulations, the miſtreſs of all 
Peloponneſus. But her good fortune was not more laſting 
than ours; her ſucceſs equally ſeduced her; ſhe was expoſed 
to the ſame dangers, and experienced the ſame diſtreſs. 
When we have this fatal expericnc2 before us, of the unex- 


pected 
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peed revolutions of fortune in ſtates ſo conſiderable and 
diſtinguiſhed, ie it not the greateſt folly to confide in our 
preſent power, now much inferior to what it formerly was, 
and now that we have provoked the reſentment of the ſame 
nations which even then ſubdued us? For my own part, I am 
at a loſs to determine, whether you have wilfully abandoned 
all concern about public affairs, or unfortunately fallen into 
ſuch a lethargy as renders you inſenſible of their diſorder. For 
after having loſt all the cities in Thrace, expended to no pur- 
poſe above an hundred talents in raiſing mercenary ſoldiers, 
incurred the hatred of the Greeks, excited the rage of Barba- 
rians, and being compelled to ſacrifice your own allies to 
the ſafety of the Thebans, you talked in the public aſſembly, 
as if all your meaſures had been ſucceſsful, and even twice 
offered thankſgivings to the Gods on account of your good 
fortune. Yet this conduct, extravagant as it is, ought not to 
occaſion ſurpriſe ; for it is ſcarcely to be expected, that thoſe 
who err in their firſt principles ſhould ever behave with pro- 
priety. Though fortune, or the perſonal abilities of one man, 
may procure them ſome temporary advantage, yet their firſt 
difficulties muſt always recur, and the happy effects of one 
- ſucceſsful enterpriſe be counteracted and unfelt, on account. of 
the more powerful and uniform operation of thoſe cauſes which 
conſpire to deſtroy them. 


This obſervation is too well illuſtrated by the calamities 
of Athens. By the bravery of Timotheus in the field, 
and Conon's good fortune at ſea, we might have ob- 
tained an unrivalled ſuperiority in Greece, But our 
ſucceſs had no laſting effect; our proſperity ſoon began 
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to decay, and afterwards entirely forſook us; for ſuch a plan 
of government as might enable us to avail ourſelves of good 
fortune, we neither poſſeſs, nor ſeem deſirous to eſtabliſh. Yet 
we all know, that our welfare and ſecurity depend not on 
being ſurrounded with lofty walls, or on the numbers of the 
inhabitants whom we collect within them, but on the manner 
in which our government is regulated. For the government is 
the very ſoul of the ſtate, its functions being as important in 
the civil ſyſtem, as thoſe of the underſtanding in the natural. 
It is this which deliberates and decides, which points out ſuch 
meaſures as are proper for obtaining what is good, and avoid- 
ing what is hurtful ; which aſſimilates to its own nature, the 
laws, the magiſtrates, and the citizens; and in one word, it is 
on the perfection of the government that the welfare of the 
whole ſyſtem depends. Yet our government, corrupted and 
depraved as it is, we have no ambition to reform. We ex- 
claim, indeed, in our courts of juſtice, that never democracy 
was worſe regulated ; but this is only with a view to throw 
the blame on one another ; for we all, both by our ſentiments 
and conduct, prove ourſelves more attached to the preſent plan 
of policy, than to that which we received from our anceſtors. 


It is on this account I have ſummoned the aſſembly, and on 
this ſubje& I purpole to addreſs you. ; 


There is but one remedy, then, as far as I can diſcover, 
againſt the evils which we now feel, and the ſtill greater 
dangers which threaten us. We muſt reſtore that form of 
government which Solon, of all men the moſt popular, firſt 
deviſed and inſtituted, and which Cliſthenes, who was equally 
the friend of the people and the ſcourge of tyrants, re-eſta- 
Wiſhed and confirmed. None, ſurely, can be more favourable 
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to the liberty of the citizen, or to the grandeur of the ſtate. 
Our anceſtors who enjoyed it, appeared fo reſpectable, that by 
the free conſent of the Greeks, they obtained the ſupremacy 
over them. The friends of the preſent ſyſtem, after exciting 
the odium of all mankind, and being reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremities, narrowly eſcaped ſervitude. Why then ſhould we 
be attached to the cauſe of ſo many diſaſters? Ought we not 


rather to dread, that as it daily involves us in new diſtreſs, it 


may at length ſubje& us to ſomething ſtill worſe than we have 
yet ſuffered ? In order to make a proper eſtimate of theſe two 
{yſtems of government, you need only attend to what I am 
going to obſerve, and I ſhall explain myſelf with all the pre- 
cilion in my power. 


The lawgivers who inſtituted our ancient democracy, in- 
tended not to eſtabliſh a plan of policy, which, while in ap- 
pearance it ſeemed moderate and popular, ſhould be actually 
oppreſſive to ſuch as lived under it. They taught not the 
citizens to think that liberty conſiſted in the power of diſobey- 
ing the laws; to deem licentiouſneſs independence; and to give 
the ſpecious name of freedom of ſpeech to the voice of calumny 
and ſedition. On the contrary, they deteſted and puniſhed all 
who ſpoke or acted in a looſe irregular manner, and thus pre- 

ſerved the great body of the citizens from being corrupted by 
| their licentiouſneſs. They diſtinguiſhed between extreme and 
moderate equality, rejecting the former as unjuſt, becauſe it 


allows the ſame advantage to thoſe who are deſtitute of . 


merit, as to the moſt deſcrving : they eſtabliſhed that equali- 


ty, which is alone properly ſo called, and by which each 


individual citizen is treated with that diſtinckion to which his 
Qqq 2 | ſervices 
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ſervices entitle him. Upon this principle, the citizens were 
not promiſcuouſly admitted to a ſhare in the adminiſtration ; 
ſuch alone as had particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their 
virtue and abilities, were preferred to public honours ; and each 
was employed in that office to which his talents ſeemed to be 
beſt adapted. By this judicious arrangement, the charac- 
ters of the men in power being exactly ſuited to their ſeveral 
departments, the reſt of the citizens were induced to behave 
with propriety, and carefully to fulfil the duties of their differ- 
ent ſtations in life. Beſides, our anceſtors imagined, that ſuch a 
conſtitution was not only more equitable but more free than if the 
magiſtrates had been appointed by lot. In this, fortune is the judge; 
in that, the people; and fortune, at all times ſhort-ſighted and 
ignorant, might beſtow the firſt offices on ſuch as leaſt deſerve 


them; while the people were capable to diſcern thoſe who moſt 


reſpected their intereſt, and who were moſt able to promote it. 
The induſtry and frugality of our anceſtors inclined them to 
theſe wiſe regulations; they were neither covetous nor profuſe, 
they were not better acquainted with the amount of the public 
revenues than of their own eſtates; and, inſtead of being main- 
tained from the treaſury, they often relieved the neceſſities 
of the ſtate by their private contributions. While all, with 


the moſt religious fidelity, kept their hands pure from the 


public money, none uſed improper methods to obtain the 
management of the exchequer. They endeavoured rather 
to avoid this employment, which was conſidered as a burden, 
not as an acquiſition ; as an office of public truſt, not as an 
object of private plunder; and from the firſt moment that any 
one was appointed to it, he conſidered, not what gleanings of 


profit 
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profit his predeceſſor had omitted to reap, but what objects of 
public utility he had neglected to procure. 

It was determined, then, by our anceſtors, that in elect- 
ing magiſtrates, and examining their conduct, the power of the 
people ſhould be abſolute and uncontrouled; that men of pro- 
perty, on the other hand, who had leiſure for attending to 
public affairs, ſhould be entruſted with the direction of them; 
that while their behaviour was upright, they ſhould meet with 
the eſteem of their fellow- citizens, and remain ſatisfied with 
this honour; but that no reſpe& ſhould be ſhown to their errors, 
no pardon allowed to their crimes. Where then ſhall we find 
a democracy more equitable or more ſecure, than that in which 

the principal citizens were the miniſters, and the great body 
of the people the ſupreme judges of their adminiſtration ? 


If the great ſyſtem of their government was ſo well regu- 
lated, it 1s not to be imagined, they would be leſs careful in 
conducting the detail of it. To begin with their religion, 
(where it is juſt we ſhould begin) neither the worſhip of their 
Gods, nor the celebration of their feſtivals, were performed 
without dignity and order. They did not capricioully ſacrifice 
three hundred oxen at one time, and at another, as capriciouſly 
negle& the cuſtomary rites of their country. The vanity of 
making a magnificent parade at occaſional or foreign feſtivals, 
never obliged them to celebrate with borrowed money their 
moſt awful religious folemnities. But as they ſcrupulouſly 
obſerved all the rites of their fathers, ſo they carefully rejected 
every trivolous addition to them; thinking, that piety conſiſted 
not in expenſive pomp, but in rigorouſly adhering to what 
their anceſtors had eſtabliſhed. The Gods, in their turn, took 
care of the proper regulation of the weather and elements, fo 
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that the ſoil was regularly cultivated, and the fruits of it were 
ſeaſonably collected. 


Nor were our anceſtors leſs obſervant of their duties towards 
one another. Not only did they agree in their ſentiments with 
regard to public affairs, but in private life they diſcovered 
that kindneſs and attachment to their fellow-citizens, which 
become men who live under the ſame laws, and are members 
of the ſame ſociety. The common people, far from envying 
the wealthy, regarded their riches with the ſame pleaſure, as 
if it had been their own. The rich, inſtead of deſpiſing thoſe 
beneath them, conſidered the poverty of their fellow-citizens as 
their own diſgrace, and uſed every method to relieve it. For 
this purpoſe they gave many of them lands to cultivate, at a 
moderate rent; ſome they employed in the way of commerce; 
and others in ſuch arts and profeſſions as afford a liberal 
ſubſiſtence. What was in this manner laid out, they had 
no fear of loſing altogether; nor were they obliged to uſe 
diſagreeable methods in order to recover any part of it. They 
were as ſure of what they had lent, as of what remained in 
their coffers ; for the judges, how much ſoever diſpoſed to 
humanity, maintained the full vigour of the laws, and re- 
garded not the contentions of the citizens as an object of private 
profit. They expreſſed even more indignation againſt the 
fraudulent debtor than thole ventured to do, who were the 
immediate ſufferers by his injuſtice ; becauſe it ſeemed evident, 
that the whole body of the poor were greater loſers by him, 
than his opulent creditor. The latter could not feel very 
ſenſibly the loſs of a ſmall ſum of money; but the poor mult 
be driven to deſpair, if, through the want of mutual con- 
fidence among the citizens, they ſhould be deprived of 
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that friendly aid which had hitherto ſuſtained them. Under 
theſe circumſtances, there was no one who either concealed his 
riches, or who was unwilling to part with them. On the 
contrary, he ſaw the borrower with more pleaſure, than even 
ſuch as returned to pay him. For by lending out his money, 
he obtained two advantages which no man of ſenſe will deſpiſe; 
the benefiting of his fellow-citizens, and the employing to a 
profitable purpoſe, that part of his fortune which muſt have 
otherwiſe remained inactive. They arrived, therefore, at what 
may be called the perfection of human happineſs; property was 


ſecured to its juſt owners, while the uſe of it was rendered 


common to all the citizens. 


It may, perhaps, be objected, againſt the utility of this diſ- 
courſe, that I am at more pains to diſplay the character of 
our anceſtors, than to point out the canſes and inſtitutions 
which conſpired to form it. There has already been ſome- 
thing ſaid upon this ſubject; but I ſhall now attempt to explain 
it more fully. It was a leading principle with our anceſ- 
tors, not to limit the education of the citizens to any particular 
period of life. They were at great pains with them during 
youth, and in their years of maturity, took care to preſerve 
them from licentiouſneſs and diſorder. As they advanced in life 
they were watched with ſtill more attention than before; and 
their manners were reckoned an object of ſuch important concern, 
that the Areopagus ſcemed inſtituted with no other view but to 
preſerve them. The fair deſcent, the great talents, the unſpotted 
integrity, required of ſuch as were admitted members of this 
court, gave the higheſt authority to its deciſions, and rendered 
it eminently conſpicuous above all the Grecian tribunals. From 
the reſpe& which is now paid to it, we may judge of the 
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reverence in which it formerly was held. Even at preſent the 
candidates for admiſſion into the Areopagus are no ſooner 
elected, than how profligate ſoever they may have before been, 
they ſet themſelves to oppoſe both the tyranny of their habits 
and the vices of their nature, and to aſſume the appearance of 
that wiſdom and virtue which become fo illuſtrious a ſtation. 
It was the province, we have ſaid, of this court, to be the guar- 
dian of manners ; for our anceſtors thought it a miſtaken notion 
to believe, that thoſe ſtates were always the beſt regulated 
where the laws were moſt numerous, and all their objects 
defined with the greateſt preciſion. At that rate, there would 
be nothing to hinder all Greece from being governed in the 
ſame manner, ſince it is extremely eaſy to adopt laws from one 
country into another. But virtue is not to be taught by rules; 
it muſt be formed by practice and habit; theſe alone can pro- 
duce any powerful effect, or any real harmony in the political 
machine; the number and accuracy of laws only denote 
imperfections. They are mounds to prevent the inundation 
of vice, but never can give birth to one virtuous action. 
Such as are wiſely governed, therefore, have not their piazzas 
covered with edicts; they have the principles of juſtice en- 
graven on their hearts. Without theſe, the beſt laws can be 
of no avail; for they only, who are well educated, are ſuf- 
ficiently prepared to receive them. 


Upon theſe principles, our anceſtors were not ſo much oc- 
cupied in deviſing puniſhments, as in preventing crimes, 
„ This, ſaid they, is our province; we leave to our enemies 
the cruel art of tormenting.” They were ſolicitous about the 
good behaviour of all the citizens, but eſpecially of the young 
men. Senſible, that, at this period of their lives, the paſſions 
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were moſt tumultuous, and the mind moſt ſubject to diſorders, 
they took care to direct them to ſuch employments as at once 
occupied and pleaſed them. Their difference in external cir- 
cumſtances rendered it impoſſible, that all the youth ſhould be 
brought up in the ſame manner. Their education was adapted 
to their fortunes : as none were allowed to be idle, lazineſs 
did not produce proverty, nor poverty injuſtice. Thoſe of in- 
ferior rank were employed in agriculture or commerce; the 
ſons of wealthy families were trained to hunting, horſetn«nſhip, 
wreſtling, the liberal arts, and philoſophy ; purſuits, which 
inſpired a certain magnanimity incompatible with every thing 
baſe, and which, while they procured glory to individuals, 
preſerved the innocence of all uncorrupted. 


That the characters of the people in general might be more 
carefiily attended to, the city was divided into wards, and the 
cou try into diſtrits'. Over theſe, ſuperintendents were ap- 
pointed, to obſerve the behaviour of the citizens, and to carry 
ſuch as were diſorderly before the Areopagus. According to 
the circumſtances of the caſe, this court either puniſhed or 
rebuked them. For they were ſenſible, that as, through a 
remiſſneſs of diſcipline, the beſt men might become corrupted ; 
ſo by a careful attention, and well-timed ſeverity, even the 


1 There were ten wards or tribes at Athens, the names of which are recorded by 
Demoſthenes, Dem. Orat. Funeb. The diſtricts were inferior diviſions, to one of 
which every free inhabitant of Attica belonged, and from which he had his ſurname, as 
Demoſthenes, Paanienſis; Iſocrates, Erchienſis, What here deſerves notice is, the reaſon 
aligned by Iſocrates for inſtituting theſe diviſions, — That the characters of the citizens 
might be more carefully obſerved ; which ſhews their analogy to the tithings, hundreds, 
and other diviſions, known in the modern countries of Europe, during the early ages of 
their government, 
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moſt vicious, when ſure of being diſcovered and chaſtiſed, might 
at length be reformed. Thus the citizens were rather bridled 
by their foreſight, than intimidated by their power; for not | 
only the guilty were publicly expoſed, but even thoſe who 
meditated guilt were unable to conceal their intentions. The 
youth in thoſe days ventured not to haunt gaming-houſes 
they loitered not in the ſhops of muſicians; nor, with the fri- 
volous diſſipation of modern times, did they ſaunter away their 
time : inſignificant places of reſort. They carefully avoided 
appearing at the Forum ; and when compelled by neceſſity to 
paſs through that court, their demeanour marked the utmoſt 
modeſty and reſerve. To contradict or ridicule the aged, they 
conſidered as equally criminal with the violation of filial duty. 
To eat or drink in a tavern, no flave of an honeſt character 
would have been willing to ſubmit. Pertneſs did not paſs for 
vivacity, nor inſolence for ſpirit ; and to poſſeſs the talent for 
repartee and buffoonry, which we conlider as the proof of a 
happy genius, they regarded as a misfortune, 


Be it not imagined that J mean to ſatirize our youth; they 
deſerve it not. Many of them, I well know, are diſſatisfied 
with that conſtitution which permits an unbridled licentiouſneſs. 
It is not to them, therefore, we muſt impute our diſorders, 
but to thoſe who, placed at the head of affairs a little be- 
fore our time, aboliſhed the authority of the Areopagus. 
While that court preſerved the vigour of its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
we were not diſturbed by impeachments and proſecutions : 
the city was not ſtarved by poverty, oppreſſed by taxes, or ha- 
raſſed by war. Unmoleſted at home, we were ſecure againſt 
danger from abroad. Reſpected by the Greeks, and dreaded 


by 
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by the Barbarians, we ſaved the former from deſtruction, and 
chaſtiſed the inſolence of the latter with a juſt ſeverity. There 
was no probability theſe Barbarians would again provoke our 
reſentment. The ſecurity of our ſituation enabled us to ren- 
der it delightful. The houſes in the country, with all their 
appendages, exceeded in elegance and ſplendour even thoſe 
within the walls of the city; their happy owners enjoyed con— 
tentment in their rural retirements, and flocked not to the 
capital to diſſipate, in feaſts and gluttony, the treaſures of the 
public. It was not as yet the mode to celebrate feſtivals or 
exhibit entertainments with that expenſive magnificence which 
is the bane of hoſpitality. Strangers were received with a 
ſimple cordiality, not with a majeſtic reſerve : happineſs, in 
the opinion of our anceſtors, conliſted not in the ſplendour of 
proceſſions, or in the oſtentatious luxury of ſhows and enter- 
tainments, but in living with moderation and ſimplicity, and 
enjoying, in company with their fellow-citizens, all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life. 


Theſe are the ſureſt teſts of all political eſtabliſhments, and 
by them only we ought to determine whether a ſtate be well or 
ill regulated; for who, poſſeſſed of humanity, can refle& on 
our preſent circumſtances without pity, when many citizens 
caſt lots ” before the courts of juſtice, to decide whether they 
{hall enjoy the common neceſſaries of life; others, capable of 
ſea-ſervice, ſolicit maintenance from the treaſury; a third 

claſs dance in embroidered robes, but paſs the winter in places 
too ſhameful ro be named; and a thouſand other inconſiſten— 
cies take place, by which many are oppreſſed, and all diſgraced ? 


n They were ap; ointed to be judges by lot, and w.1e pa'd for julgirs, 


0 | „ But, 
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But, under the Areopagus, our affairs were on a different foot- 
ing: the humanity of the rich relieved the indigence of the 
poor; the young were preſerved from licentiouſneſs by exact 
ſuperintendence and conſtant employment ; the old were pre- 
vented from ſloth by a continued reſpect, and a regular gra- 
dation of honours; and the magiſtrates, whoſe province it was 
to regulate the conduct of others, were convinced that every 
deviation from their own duty would be remarked with ſin- 
gular attention, and puniſhed with uncommon ſeverity. What 
{ſyſtem of policy could be more beautiful or perfect? 


There are many of my hearers, who, though well ſatisfied 
with what has been ſaid, and diſpoſed to admire our an- 
ceſtors for the wiſdom of their inſtitutions, may ſtill be of 
opinion that theſe you will never be perſuaded to revive, but 
adhere, from the force of cuſtom, to the regulations now 
eſtabliſhed. They may go farther, and pretend, that by of- 
fering advice on this ſubject, I run the riſk of incurring the 
public hatred, and of being regarded as the tool of a cabal, 
who aſpire at arbitrary power. I anſwer, that if, after ob- 
{curely propoſing ſome unknown ſyſtem of government, I 
had adviſed you to appoint commiſſioners in order to exa— 
mine its propriety, my delign might be juſtly ſuſpected; be- 
cauſe, under ſuch a pretence, our democracy was formerly 
diſſolved'. But I am no political projector, I adviſe no- 
thing new or untried, and only propoſe the re-eſtabliſhing of 
| that plan of policy with which you are all acquainted, which is 
. hereditary to this ſtate, and which, while it remained in force, 
produced the greateſt benefits to Athens, and to all Greece. 


+ | See Lyſias againſt Agoratus and Eratoſthenes. 


* | Beſides, 
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Beſides, all my diſcourſes, as well as my whole life, prove 
me to be an enemy to oligarchy, and to every ſpecies of tyran- 
nical power. I have celebrated the love of equality, and of 
every other virtue which tends to preſerve the true republican 
ſpirit, and have expoſed thoſe vices which tend to deſtroy it. 
I am ſtill ready to maintain the ſame principles, for they are 
founded on experience and reaſon. Our anceſtors, living under 
a republic, were diſtinguiſhed above all mankind. Even the 
Lacedzmonians owe their proſperity to the ſame ſyſtem of go- 
vernment ; for not only in the election of their magiſtrates, but 
in their daily manner of living, and in all their inſtitutions, 
we find them peculiarly attached to the love of equality and 
Juſtice; virtues which are the very ſoul of a republic, and which 
all other governments continually oppoſe and combat. If we 
conſider the matter more generally, we ſhall be convinced, that 
democracy muſt always be preferable to the government of the 
few. Our preſent ſyſtem itſelf, faulty as it 1s when put in 
competition with that of our anceſtors, yet if compared to the 
oligarchy of the thirty, will appear to be the work of a God. 
I ſhall point out tae difference between them, that there may 
be no pretence for accuſing me of throwing a veil over the 
merits of the people, while I expoſe their errors and their folly, 
My obſervations ſhall be ſhort, and, I hope, not unprofitable. 


After the lofs of our fleet in the Helleſpont, the ſtate was 
involved in thoſe calamities which the more aged in this afſem- 
bly have too good reaſon to remember. In this ſituation the 
republican party were prepared to encounter every danger, ra- 
ther than betray their liberties; thinking it an infamy never ta 
be endured, that Athens, formerly the miſtreſs of Greece, 


thould ſubmit to any power, eſpecially to that of her enemies. 
But 
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But the partizans of oligarchy, governed by different principles, 
beheld, without emotion, our walls levelled to the ground, 
and our citizens driven into baniſhment. While the popular 
party prevailed, we kept guards in the citadels of our neigh- 
bours.; during the oligarchy, our own citadel was in the hands 
of the Lacedæmonians, who now aſſumed the lead in Greece, 
But no ſooner were the exiles returned, and our liberties hap- 
pily reſtored, than Conon having obtained a naval victory, the 
Lacedamonians acknowledged our ſuperiority at ſea, 


Theſe facts are well known, and are ſuch as might na- 
turally have been expected. Under the democracy, the city 
was ſo well provided in every thing, both for ſacred and civil 
purpoſes, that ſtrangers acknowledged her worthy, not only 
of being miſtreſs of Greece, but of the whole world. The 
thirty tyrants, on the other hand, ſolely attached to the in- 


tereſt of their faction, neglected every object of public utility. 


The cuſtomary ſacrifices were omitted; the temples were pil- 
laged; and the arſenals, which had coſt the city a thouſand 
talents, were put to auction, and their broken fragments re- 
tailed at three. 


Nor can we deem the adminiſtration of the Thirty more 
gentle than that of the people. Though advanced to ſovereign 
power by the votes of the citizens, they put fifteen hundred 
of them to death untried, and compelled upwards of five thou- 
ſand to fly for refuge to the Pireum. But theſe, though 


obliged to fight their way into the city, and though rendered 


ſuperior only by force of arms, confined their reſentment to the 
firſt authors of our misfortunes, and behaved with ſuch moder- 


ation towards the reſt of the citizens, that no diſtinction was 
admitted between ſuch as returned from baniſhment, and 


thoſe 
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thoſe who had thrown them into it. The latter had borrowed 
an hundred talents to enable them to carry on their military 
operations againſt the exiles, An aſſembly was called to de- 
liberate concerning the payment of this ſum; and many ſaid it 
would be unjuſt to deſire any contribution from thoſe againſt 
whom the money had been employed. But the friends of 
liberty. gave a noble proof of their diſintereſtedneſs, ordering 
the payment to be charged equally on them all. From mo- 
deration aroſe unanimity, and from unanimity ſtrength. The 
Lacedzmonians, who, during the oligarchy, had been con- 
tinually inſulting us by freſh exertions of arbitrary power, 
now appeared as ſuppliants before our aſſembly, entreating 
that we would not allow the Thebans to deſtroy them. 


Theſe revolutions were not accidental, but the natural con— 
ſequences of the principles of thoſe in power. The one party, 
while they tyrannized over their fellow-citizens, were willing 
to become ſlaves to the public enemy; the other, deſirous 
to live on an equality with their countrymen, were ambitious. 


to humble every rival of their country, 


I have made this digreſſion, to teſtify my deteſtation againſt 
every kind of arbitrary power ; to prove the advantages of a 
free government, even when ill adminiſtered, above the /e“ 
reignty of a few; and to point out the Juſtice, equality, and 
happineſs reſulting from a well-conſtituted democracy. 


But if I give a preference to your preſent government, why 
ſhould I propoſe an alteration of it? why ſhould I caprictouſly 
find fault with a ſyſtem under which you have performed ſuch 
exploits as cannot be ſufficiently extolled I blame that man 


in private life, whoſe- folly exceeds his wiſdom ; I reproact 
hi: 
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him for being unworthy of an high deſcent, whoſe conduct is 
not more noble and generous than that of the vulgar, and with 
regard to public affairs, I think there is no reaſon for being 
ſatisfied with you, while you only have the advantage over 
men, poſſeſſed, as it were, with dæmons, or inſpired with 
madneſs, Nor ought you to be ſatisfied with yourſelves till 
you become more worthy of your anceſtors; for it is their 
virtue, and not the worthleſſneſs of tyrants, that you ought to 
place before your eyes, and make the object of your emula- 
lation; eſpecially as it becomes Athenians to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves above all the reſt of mankind. This is not the firſt time, 
nor is this the only aſſembly, in which I have maintained ſuch 
an opinion; I have on many occaſions inſiſted on it; for I am 
perſuaded, that as there are particular countries famed for the 
production of certain plants and animals, ſo Attica has reared 
men ſuperior to all others, not only in the arts of civil life, but 
in martial bravery and conduct, and in all the virtues of the 
mind. We have no ſlight proof of it in their ancient victories 
over the Amazons, and the inhabitants of Thrace and Pelopon= 
neſus. The late wars againſt the Perſians bear an evidence ſtill 
more convincing. In theſe, both when alone and when at- 
tended with allies, both by land and ſea, they overcame the 
Barbarians, and carried off the firſt prizes of valour. But this 
panegyric does not belong to you ; for the praiſe of great men 
is a ſatire on the deſcendants who diſgrace them. To ſay the 
truth, we have acted in a manner moſt unworthy our, noble 
origin; we have abandoned the peculiar dignity of the 


Athenian character; and have fallen victims to licentiouſ- 


neſs, ignorance, ſloth, and every diſorder of the mind. This 
is a digreſſion from my preſent ſubject, but it is a topic on 
| which 
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which I have often inſiſted, and on which I will till continue 
to inſiſt, while you compel me to ſo diſagreeable a taſk. 


I ſhall preſently give place to the other ſpeakers, after I have 
added a few words on the ſubje& of my firſt propoſal. If you 
retain your preſent ſyſtem of government, it is not to be 
doubted that you will continue to deliberate as fooliſhly, and to 
act as inconſiſtently, as you have hitherto done, and to feel the 
ſame miſerable effects of your bad counſels and conduct, Bu: 
by adopting the inſtitutions of your anceſtors, you will cu" 
as proſperous a fortune as they did, and our affairs will ta“ 
the ſame happy turn as before; for it is unqueſtionable that all 
depends on the government. By this the manners are formed, 


and hence conſequences the moſt happy or the moſt fatal 
reſult, Compare theſe conſequences ; compare what you an- 
ciently were with what you are now. How were the Greeks 


and Barbarians diſpoſed towards our anceſtors, and how are 
they diſpoſed towards us? While the Athenians maintained 
that ſyſtem which I recommend, the Greeks repoſed in them 
the moſt unlimited confidence, and voluntarily ſubmitted to 
their authority. As to the Barbarians, they avoided inter- 
fering in the affairs of Greece; they durſt not paſs the river 
Halys with their armies, nor approach Phaſelis with their fleet. 
But matters are now ſo much altered, that of theſe two powers, 
the one deteſts, and the other deſpiſes us. The hatred of the 
Greeks is evident from what the generals have declared in, _- 
preſence; the contempt of the Barbarians is expreſſed in the 
ſtrongeſt terms in the letters immediately received from them. 


While the Athenians enjoyed their ancient government, they 
lived peaceably at home, and oppoſed with vigour all attacks 
from abroad. But at preſent there is no end to our civil broils, 
5 & Ws "<a 
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= and we are ſo ill prepared for foreign war, that, in order to raiſe 
troops, it is neceſſary to bribe us, 


I 5 Y What is moſt important of all,—at that time no citizen 
| | wanted the neceſſaries of life, nor diſgraced his country by 
begging ſubſiſtence from ſtrangers ; but the poor are now be- 
x come the moſt numerous body in the ſtate; and it ſurely is not 
. riſing, that ſuch as want bread ſhould give themſelves little 
| 0 Able about public affairs. Yet I am ſtill of opinion, that 
11 "4 2 re-eſtabliſh the form of government enjoyed by our 
iN | ; auceſtors, we may not only remove our preſent diſtreſs, but 
ſecure the ſafety of this ſtate, and of all Greece. It is with 
this view I have called the aſſembly, and pronounced the pre- 
ſent diſcuurſe. Reflect on the meaſures there propoſed, and 
paſs that decree which may appear moſt expedicnt and uſeful. 
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1 from the top, inſert Wa 
14 from the bottom, ig Mandͤ after inhabitants; ixſert by cuſtom after ſhould 1 " 
from the bottom, in/eft\o before cheſe ) 


1 from the bottom, irt ch an immenſe before number 
it they ſucceeed in will read by which they may * 


able in/tead of in order that 2 


from the top, for 
from the bottom, 
of note ® for adfi 


I 
read approbation, 


from the bottom; read to lead of might, 
towards the middle, for coi manded read command 4 7 
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r for Olympus read Olympia 

1 the middle for 2 

from the top, dele then 

from the bottom, fer by read through 

S from the top, for his read this 

5 from the top, for indignations read indignation. 
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